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Dr.  Charles  Shumate 

Dr.  Charles  Albert  "AT  Shuma 
te,  a  retired  dermatologist  who 
was  better  known  as  the  dean  of 
San  Francisco  historians,  died 
Wednesday,  at  St.  Mary's  Hospital 
after  a  long  illness.  He  was  94. 

Dr.  Shumate's  profession  was 
medicine,  but  his  lifelong  avoca 
tion  and  passion  was  regional  his 
tory  and  fine  printing.  He  was  not 
ed  for  his  outstanding  collection  of 
books  on  the  exploration  and  early 


history  of  California. 


• 
. 
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A  prolific  writer  himself,  Dr. 
Shumate  was  the  author  of  11 
books  and  69  articles  and  pam 
phlets  on  historical  subjects.  In 
1994,  the  Book  Club  of  California 
honored  him  with  its  Oscar  Lewis 
award  for  his  "contributions  to 
Western  history." 

"Dr.  Shumate  is  the  dean  of  San 
Francisco  historians,  after  the 
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passing  of  Oscar  Lewis,"  Sutro  Li 
brarian  and  historian  Richard  Dil 
lon  said  at  the  time.  , 

'••          ' 

Charles  Albert  Shumate  was 
born  in  his  grandfather's  house  on 
Scott  Street  and  lived  there  for  the 
rest  of  his  life. 
• 

He  attended  Grant  School  and 
Lowell  High  School  and  the  Uni 
versity  of  San  Francisco,  then 
earned  his  medical  degree  in  1931 
at  Creighton  University  in  Omaha. 

He  went  on  to  Columbia  Uni 
versity's  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  in  New  York  for  his  resi 
dency  training,  and  when  he  re 
turned  to  San  Francisco  he  joined 
the  practice  of  Dr.  Harry  Alderson, 
who  was  the  chief  of  dermatology 
at  Stanford  for  32  years. 

During  World  War  II,  Dr.  Shu 
mate  served  in  the  Public  Health 
Service,  leaving  hi  1946  with  the 
rank  of  major. 

After  the  war,  he  became  a  full 
clinical  professor  of  dermatology 
at  Stanford.  He  also  taught  at  San 
Francisco  General  Hospital,  the 
University  of  California  at  San 
Francisco  and  St.  Mary's  Hospital 
School  of  Nursing. 

Dr.  Shumate  was  a  trustee  of 
the  California  Historical  Society, 
serving  as  its  president  from  1962 
to  1964.  For  many  years,  Dr.  Shu 
mate  was  historian  of  the  Native 
Sons  of  the  Golden  West.  He  also 
served  as  a  director  and  governor 
of  the  California  Pioneer  Society 
and  as  a  director  of  the  Presidio 
and  Fort  Point  Museum  Associa- 
tions. 

He  was  past  president  of  the 
Friends  of  the  San  Francisco  Pub 


lic  Library  and  the  Friends  of  the 
Bancroft  Library,  president  of  the 
Book  Club  of  California  and  of  the 
Friends  of  the  Gleeson  Library  at 


. 


Retired  since  1975,  Dr^Shuma- 
te  devoted  himself  to  preservation 
projects  and  organizations.  He  was 
instrumental  in  preserving  the 
Jackson  Square  area. 

He  was  vice  president  of  the 
San  Francisco  Art  Commission  and 
was  honored  for  his  work  by  Spam 
with  four  knighthoods  —  the  Or 
der  of  Isabel  Catolica,  St.  Gregory, 
the  Order  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
and  the  Nights  of  Malta. 

In  1976,  USF,  where  he  had 
served  as  president  of  the  alumni 
association,  conferred  upon  him 
the  degree  of  Honorary  Doctor  of 
Humane  Letters,  and  the  next  year 
Creighton  University  Medical 
School  made  him  the  Alumnus  of 
the  Year. 

,  ' 

Dr.  Shumate  is  survived  by  his 
nephews,  Dr.  Thomas  McLaughlin 
and  Andrew  McLaughlin,  both  of 
San  Francisco;  his  niece,  Diantha 
Lebenzon,  of  Los  Angeles;  and  sev 
en  great  nieces  and  nephews. 

. 

The  rosary  will  be  recited  at 
Halsted  N  Gray-Carew  &  English 
funeral  home  at  1123  Sutter  St.,  on 
Monday  at  6  p.m.  The  funeral  ser 
vice  will  be  held  at  St.  Dominic's 
Church  at  2390  Bush  St.  on  Tues 
day  at  11a.m. 

•         >»<  .«  :\uii." 

Contributions  in  Dr.  Shumate's 
honor  may  be  made  to  St.  Domi 
nic's  Church  or  the  Calif  ornia  His 
torical  Society,  678  Mission  St,  San 
Francisco,  Calif  .  94105. 


•>:>•*».• 


—  JJs.  Pimsleur 
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i 
PREFACE 

The  purpose  of  The  Society  of  California  Pioneers  is  the  collection, 
preservation  and  proper  maintenance  of  historical  material  of  all  kinds  relating 
to  the  early  days  of  San  Francisco  and  California.    We  have  since  our  founding 
in  1850  taken  upon  ourselves  the  responsibility  of  preserving  the  records  and 
relics  that  are  indispensible  as  ties  binding  the  past  to  present  and  future 
generations.     Further  contributing  to  this  ambition,  The  Society  in  1977 
initiated  an  Oral  History  Series.    The  intent  of  the  Series  is  to  preserve  the 
recollections  of  men  and  women  prominent  in  their  respective  fields  whose 
achievements,  knowledge  and  expertise  form  a  significant  contribution  to 
the  history  and  progress  of  California.    They  record  in  permanent  form  the 
continuation  of  the  traditions  of  California's  founders. 

These  memoirs  have  been  created  by  a  grant  from  the  James 
Irvine  Foundation.    James  Irvine,   1868  -  1947,  was  the  son  of  a  forty-niner, 
a  native  of  California,  and  Director  and  Vice  President  of  The  Society  of 
California  Pioneers  from  1928  until  his  death.    Through  the  James  Irvine 
Foundation  he  left  an  enduring  legacy  to  the  people  of  California. 

Considering  the  above  criteria,  it  is  altogether  fitting  that  this 
second  Oral  History  in  the  Series  is  of  Charles  Albert  Shumate,  member 
and  Director  of  The  Society  of  California  Pioneers. 


J.   Roger  Jobson 

Executive  Director 

The  Society  of  California  Pioneers 

San  Francisco,  California 


ii 
INTRODUCTION 

In  1932  a  few  months  after  I  joined  my  father's  business, 
John  Howell  -  Books ,  a  young  man  dropped  in  the  book  shop  to 
inquire  about  new  books  on  California.   This  gentleman  was 
Charles  Albert  Shumate,  M.D.   Both  of  us  had  a  mutual  interest 
in  books  about  California  as  well  as  the  families  and  the  history 
of  the  State,  and  soon  Al  Shumate  began  dropping  in  very  frequently 
to  discuss  books  and  Californiana  with  me.   Over  the  years  his 
visits  to  the  book  shop  have  continued  on  a  regular  basis,  and 
I  have  laughingly  referred  to  John  Howell  -  Books  as  Al '  s  "Club" 
where  he  could  stop  by  any  time  and  feel  comfortably  at  home. 

With  our  interest  in  California  and  books  it  is  not  sur 
prising  that  Al  Shumate  and  I  became  friends.   However,  my  con 
tacts  with  him  have  not  been  limited  to  John  Howell  -  Books,  as 
throughout  these  past  forty-eight  years  since  our  first  meeting 
both  of  us  have  attended  many  of  the  same  society  functions, 
various  San  Francisco  and  California  events,  and,  of  course,  the 
Cotillion  Balls.   Too,  we  joined  many  of  the  same  organizations, 
and  found  ourselves  attending  meetings  together. 

Al  was  an  early  member  of  E  Clampus  Vitus  and  in  due  course 
he  was  elevated  to  the  Grand  Noble  Humbug  of  that  group.   He  has 
been  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  Book  Club  of  California,  which 
he  served  as  president,  and  of  the  Roxburghe  Club  where  he  became 
the  Master  of  the  Press.   Soon  after  joining  the  California 
Historical  Society  his  friend,  Dr.  A.  T.  Leonard,  Jr.  put  him 
on  a  committee.   Being  on  a  committee  meant  the  opportunity  to 
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serve  to  Al  Shumate,  and  he  went  to  work  on  any  committee  job 
given  him.   In  1957  at  a  board  meeting  of  CHS  I  suggested 
Dr.  Shumate  as  an  excellent  choice  for  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  for  the  tour  of  Society  members  for  the  dedication 

of  the  Charles  Krug  Winery.   He  was  known  to  Dr.  George  Harding, 

- 

a  fellow  Clamper,  who  agreed  that  he  would  be  an  ideal  person 
for  the  job.   From  then  on  Al  was  strongly  involved  with  CHS. 
His  activities  there  took  him  on  up  the  line;  and  he  served  a 
term  as  president  beginning  in  1962  and  became  a  Fellow  of 
California  Historical  Society  in  1968. 

Al ' s  interest  in  California  history  has  been  a  consuming 
avocation  for  him.   He  has  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  doing 
research  on  the  subject  and  especially  on  Rincon  Hill  and  the 
families  who  lived  there.   His  work  on  this  research  has  never 
ceased.   He  has  given  talks  on  this  subject  many  times,  and  I 
am  glad  that  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  hear  him  speak  on 
this  subject  on  two  occasions. 

Long  before  it  became  fashionable  to  collect  paintings 
Al  Shumate  began  collecting  California  art.   He  began  buying 
slowly  whenever  he  found  works  of  special  interest  to  him. 
Before  long  he  had  built  up  a  fine  collection  of  art.   It  has 
been  a  great  joy  to  me  to  place  quite  a  few  fine  paintings  in 
Al ' s  collection. 

The  Friends  of  the  Bancroft  Library  issued  The  Life  of 
George  Henry  Goddard,  written  by  Albert  Shumate,  M.D.  in  1969 
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as  Number  17  in  the  Series  of  Keepsakes.   In  1977  the  Arthur 
H.  Clark  Company  published  The  California  of  George  Gordon  by 
Albert  Shumate.   This  book,  which  has  been  out-of-print  for 
some  time,  is  a  testament  to  the  quality  of  Al ' s  knowledge  of 
history  of  the  area  and  his  research.   A  champagne  reception 
at  the  California  Historical  Society  in  honor  of  the  author 
celebrated  the  publication  of  this  volume.   Following  this,  a 
monograph,  Francisco  Pacheco  of  Pacheco  Pass  was  published  by 
the  Pacific  Center  for  Western  Studies  of  the  University  of 
the  Pacific  in  1978.   Now  in  1980  he  has  authored  another  mono 
graph,  entitled  MARIANO  MALARIN  A  Life  That  Spanned  Two  Cultures 
which  was  published  by  the  California  History  Center  at  De 
Anza  College. 

I  cannot  begin  to  list  all  of  Al ' s  accomplishments  here, 
but  I  do  consider  him  to  be  one  of  the  most  superb  non-profes 
sional  historians  that  I  know.   When  he  begins  his  research  on 
a  project  he  takes  the  time  to  explore  all  avenues  for  the  neces 
sary  length  of  time  to  track  down  all  the  facts  and  to  familiarize 
himself  with  all  that  was  previously  written  on  the  subject.   I 
am  glad  that  I  have  played  a  part  in  helping  him  find  materials 
of  interest  to  him. 

Just  as  Al  has  been  generous  with  his  time  for  research  on 
subjects  of  interest,  he  has  been  equally  generous  in  passing 
along  to  various  institutions  his  papers  and  the  results  of 
his  studies.   He  has  given  his  time  to  community  projects  and 


has  served  on  the  Landmarks  Commission.   Al  is  unique;  he  chose 
a  career  of  service  in  the  medical  profession  and  all  of  his 
extra-curricular  activities  have  been  ones  in  which  he  rendered 
a  service  to  the  community,  to  many  organizations  and  to  his 
fellowman. 

For  me  it  is  a  distinct  privilege  to  write  this  introduction 
to  the  oral  history  of  this  man  of  wide-ranging  accomplishments 
and  a  person  whom  I  have  introduced  many  times  as  my  friend, 
Dr.  Albert  Shumate. 


Warren  Howe 11 


20  September  1980 

San  Francisco,  California 
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INTERVIEW  HISTORY 


The  wide-ranging,  thoughtful  recollections  which  Dr.  Albert  Shumate  gave 
to  the  Regional  Oral  History  Office  were  tape-recorded  in  sixteen  sessions  over 
the  spring  and  summer  of  1978,  the  first  on  April  14,  the  last  on  August  22. 
The  interviews  were  held  in  Dr.  Shumate's  study,  a  pleasant,  beautifully  appointed 
room  where  he  has  his  desk,  part  of  his  library  of  books  on  California  history, 
and  several  paintings  from  his  collection  of  California  art. 

Four  outlines  of  suggested  subjects,  chronologically  arranged,  were  presented 
to  Dr.  Shumate,  the  first  prior  to  the  initial  interview,  the  remainder  at  appro 
priate  intervals  during  the  interviewing.   The  table  of  contents  closely  reflects 
them. 

Dr.  Shumate's  reminiscences  begin  with  his  mother's  family,  the  Ortman 
family,  then  proceed  to  his  father,  Dr.  Thomas  E.  Shumate,  and  his  career  in 
medicine,  pharmacology,  and  San  Francisco  politics.   The  interview  continues 
with  Dr.  Albert  Shumate's  own  early  years,  including  a  description  of  his  and 
other  san  Francisco  neighborhoods  as  he  recalls  them  from  his  childhood,  then 
with  an  account  of  his  education  and  his  career  as  a  dermatologist  and  the 
changes  he  has  witnessed  in  the  field  of  dermatology  and  the  practice  of 
medicine  in  general.   The  concluding  discussions  concern  mainly  Dr.  Shumate's 
interest  in  the  history  of  California,  his  various  activities  in  historical 
organizations,  and  his  writings  in  the  field  of  California  history.   Throughout 
there  are  mentions  of  many  well  known  San  Franciscans. 

When  the  interview  transcript  was  completed,  Dr.  Shumate  went  over  it 
carefully,  made  some  corrections,  amplified  some  points,  and  added  some  material. 
In  footnotes  he  indicated  changes  that  had  occurred  since  the  taping  had  been 
concluded.   The  result  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  sociological,  social, 
medical,  and  cultural  history  of  San  Francisco. 

Ruth  Teiser 
Catherine  Harroun 
Interviewer /Editors 

26  January,  1981 
Regional  Oral  History  Office 
486  The  Bancroft  Library 
University  of  California,  Berkeley 


THE  ORTMAN  FAMILY 

[Interview  1:     April   14,   1978]## 


Teiser:  This  is  April  14,  1978.  We're  interviewing  Dr.  Albert  Shumate 
at  his  home  at  1901  Scott  Street,  San  Francisco,  in  his  study. 
To  begin — 

Shumate:      I   thought  I  would  begin  with   telling  where  I  was  born.      I  was 

born  around   the  corner,    at  2707  California  Street,   and  the  only 
remains   of   that  now — because  it's   a  school  yard — is   a  palm  tree 
which  was  next   to  our  driveway.      This  house  was  given  to  my 
mother  in  1899  when  she  married,   and  it  was  on  property   that  my 
grandfather,   John  Frederick  Ortmann,had  acquired.     He  had  acquired 
the  first  section  of   the  property  on  February  25,   1870.      I   found 
it  in  the   [San  Francisco]   News-Letter  and  also   the  Real  Estate 
Circular. 

He  first  obtained  a  fifty-vara  lot  at  the  northwest   corner 
of  Scott  and  Pine.      That  was   the  first  piece  of  property  he  got, 
and  he  paid  a  rather  high  price,   it  seemed  to  me,   for  that 
period;   he  paid  $5,000,   according  to   the  records.     Later  he 
acquired  the  second  piece,   which  was   another  fifty-vara  lot  at 
the  southwest  corner  of  California  and  Scott,  making  the  full 
block  on  Scott  Street.      I  don't  know  the  date  of   the  third 
acquisition,  which  was  a  hundred  feet  frontage  in  the  middle  of 
the  block  on  California,   between  Divisadero  and  Scott,   on  the 
south  side  adjoining   the  100-vara  lot   (the  fifty-vara  being 
137  1/2  by  137  1/2   feet). 


##This  symbol  indicates   that  a  tape  or  a  segment  of  a  tape  has 
begun  or  ended.      For  a  guide  to  the  tapes  see  page  268. 


Shumate:   This  idea  of  giving  the  property  to  my  mother  was  apparently 
what  he  had  done  with  his  other  surviving  daughter:  when  she 
was  married,  he  built  her  a  house  at  the  southwest  corner  of 
Scott  and  California.  This  was  a  house  that  stood  till  1959, 
when  the  school  acquired  that  whole  fifty-vara  lot,  including 
the  house  I  was  born  in,  two  flats  that  belonged  to  my  aunt,  and 
my  aunt's  home.  She  had  died  in  about  February,  or  thereabouts, 
of  1959.   She  had  a  fairly  long  life—being  89  when  she  died. 

Teiser:   What  was  her  name? 

Shumate:  She  had  been  married  twice.  Her  first  marriage  was  to  a  Mr.  Tom 
Sullivan.  After  his  death,  a  number  of  years  later,  she  married 
a  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Con  (Cornelius)  Nestor.  By  her  first 
marriage  she  had  two  daughters  and  by  her  second,  one  daughter. 

Teiser:   What  was  her  first  name? 

Shumate:  Her  first  name  was  Lily.  The  third  daughter,  Frederica  Nestor, 
married  Hal  (Harold)  King.  You  may  have  known  him  at  the  Wells 
Fargo;  he  was  in  charge  of  the  trust  department  for  many  years. 
They  now  live  in  Kentfield.  So  there  were  three  children  by  my 
aunt's  marriages.  The  other  two  were  Ruth  (Mrs.  Robert)  Weiss, 
[who  died  in  1979]  and  Marguerite  (Mrs.  Basil)  Proll. 

She  owned  the  two  houses  next  to  her  own,  2701,  and  then  the 
fourth  house,  which  I  was  born  in,  was  2707  California.  After 
my  grandfather's  death,  we  moved  into  the  family  house  at  1901 
Scott,  the  present  house,  the  house  where  we're  sitting  in  now, 
and  2707  became  a  rented  piece  of  property.   The  two  houses 
between  2707  and  2701  California  were  always  rental  units.  After 
the  death  of  my  grandfather  they  became,  as  I  said,  under  the 
ownership  of  my  aunt,  when  the  estate  was  divided  between  my  mother 
and  my  mother's  sister. 

Going  back  to  my  grandfather  Ortmann,  he  was  a  German  born 
in  Osterbruck,  Hanover,  in  1829  and,  according  to  the  story  I've 
always  heard,  ran  away  from  home.  The  story  was  that  he  wished 
to  avoid  military  drafting  or  whatever  they  had  at  that  period. 
It  was  I  presume  not  too  long  after  the  1848  difficulties  when 
so  many  of  the  Germans  left  and  came  to  the  United  States.  He 
may  have  been  engaged  in  the  difficulties  of  '48. 

I  believe  that  he  went  first  to  New  York,  and  then  came  to 
San  Francisco  about  1851,  according  to  the  stories  I've  heard. 
How  he  came  I  do  not  know,  but  I  believe  it  was  by  ship  rather 
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Shumate:   than  overland;  I  have  no  records  of  that,  though.   I  have 

looked  in  newspapers  to  a  certain  extent,  but  my  feeling  is  that 
he  didn't  come  first  class,  and  only  the  people  in  the  first 
class  are  listed  in  the  newspapers.   So  I  found  no  record  of  when 
he  arrived.   The  first  time  I  found  him  listed  in  the  city 
directories  was  1854,  when  he  was  working  as  a  grocery  clerk.  But 
in  the  city  directories  of  1856,  he  owned  a  grocery  store,  and  this 
grocery  store  was  located  at  Post  and  Kearny.  And  we  still  have 
the  property  at  Post  and  Kearny.*  When  he  acquired  the  land 
itself  I  am  not  sure,  but  I  have  a  document,  if  you  want  to  call 
it  that,  for  an  assessment  that  was  made  because  of  the  widening 
of  Kearny  Street,  and  Kearny  was  widened  in  186A,  so  he  owned 
it  at  that  point. 

In  1870,  as  I  said,  he  moved  out  here,  and  in  '76  in  the 
city  directory  he  calls  himself  a  capitalist.   That  I  presume  was 
not  a  dirty  word  in  those  days  but  meant  what  it  should  mean — 
that  he  lived  on  capital  and  had  acquired  a  certain  amount  of 
real  estate.  He  watched  his  properties.   I  think  he  lived  in  a 
way  that  was  not  extravagant  in  any  manner,  however  in  the  1906 
disaster  lost  a  greal  deal  of  his  property.  But  he  owned  a 
row  of  houses  on  Fillmore  on  the  east  side,  between  Washington 
and  Jackson,  and  I  presume  the  rents  from  there  aided  in  his 
rehabilitation,  because  he  rebuilt  at  Post  and  Kearny  in  1907. 
He  did  not  rebuild  on  a  property  [he  owned]  in  the  Mission  district. 
And  he  rebuilt  on  Kearny,  next  to  the  old  Chronicle  building,  a 
piece  of  property  now  owned  by  the  American  Savings  and  Loan 
that  took  over  the  Chronicle  building.  It  was  one  time  the 
Oyster  Loaf;  it  is  still  a  restaurant. 

Most  of  his  insurance,  or  all  of  it,  was  in  the  German  firms, 
which  as  you  know  didn't  pay,  in  contrast  to  the  English  and 
many  of  the  American.   I  believe  that  in  California  the  German 
insurance  companies  were  banned  after  that  episode. 

There  is  an  interesting  story  which  has,  I  found,  a  basis 
of  truth.   I  always  heard  that  he  acquired  this  property  out 
here  because  they  used  to  drive  from  where  they  were  living  on 
the  northeast  corner  of  Washington  and  Mason  streets,  by  wagon  of 
course,  out  here  to  picnic,  and  liked  the  area  and  that's  why 
they  bought  here.   I  thought  possibly  that  was  a  legend,  but  I 
ran  across  an  article  in  the  San  Francisco  Real  Estate  Circular 


*This  property  was  sold  to  the  Crocker  Bank  in  the  fall  of  1978 
for  their  new  building — (an  exchange  for  other  property). 


Shumate:      of  March,   1868,  where  the  block  between  Scott,   Pierce,   California, 
and  Pine,   Block  423,  was  sold  for  $18,000   (which  is  a  great  deal 
of  difference,    if   that  $5,000  for  a  fifty-vara  lot  is   really 
true) ,   and  this   lot,   according  to   this   article,  was  "known  as 
the  pic-nic  block. . .which  is   covered  by  shrubbery."     So   this 
story  of  picnicking  out  here  is  apparently  proven  by  the 
newspaper. 

Teiser:        This   is  in  the  outside  lands,   isn't  it? 

Shumate:      The  outside  lands,  yes.      I  always   felt  that  this  probably  had 
scrub  oak  around  here,   because  I  remember  the  Laurel  Hill 
cemetery  very  well,   up  the  hill  not  too  many  blocks  away,  where 
there  were  oak  trees.      In  fact,   at  the  gas   station  at  California 
and  Presidio,   for  many  years   there  were  two  or  three  oaks   still 
there.     But  I  believe  they've  been  taken  down,   and  I  believe  the 
Fireman's  Fund  took  out  all  the  oaks   that  were  there.     But  I  may 
be  mistaken;    there  may  be  one  or  two  oaks  still  around  the 
Fireman's  Fund  area. 

The  early  pictures  of  this  house  show  it  quite  a  good  deal 
different.      The  windmill,   of  course,  was  built,   and  stables. 
The  windmill  and  stables  were  torn  down  in  1915  when  we  moved 
in  and  Father  built  a  garage.     At  that   time  also  there  was  a 
blacksmith's  sort  of  little  building,   if  you  want  to   call  it  that, 
where  I  guess   they  did  shoeing  of  the  horses,  which  was  torn  down 
because  the  lot   to  the  north  of  us  went  to  my  aunt  as  well  as 
part  of   the  stable. 

That  lot,   incidentally,    the  school  has  made  into  a  slope, 
but  it  was  always  a  level  piece  of  property  with  a  high  brick 
wall  where  the  back  yards  of   the  houses  on  California  were. 
That  was   known  always   as   the  chicken  yard,   but  I  never  remember 
any  chickens.     We  did  have  a  cow,    though,   and  we  had  a  cow  even 
when  we  moved  in  1915.     Many  people  say  it  was  one  of  the  last 
cows   in  this  neighborhood.      We  had  a  black  man,  Henry,    that  I 
always  remember  as  a  youngster  and  even  when  I  wasn't  so  much 
of  a  youngster;   he  used  to   lead  the  cow  from  time  to  time  to 
vacant  lots  around  the  neighborhood  to  have  her  feed.       Although 
I  don't  remember  it — having  been  born  in  1904 — when  the  earthquake 
and  fire  came,  my  father  decided  to  leave   town.     We  left  by  wagon, 
with  Henry  sitting  in  back  leading  the  cow,   and  we  went  to 
Belvedere  for  several  weeks. 


Shumate:     My  grandparents  did  not  leave,   nor  my  aunt,   and  of   course  we 

were  not  burnt  out.     My  grandfather  did,   at  least  so   the  story 
goes,   furnish       water  to  many  people  around  here,  because  of  the 
well.      The  well  still  exists;  but  it  has  an  electrical  pump  now, 
and  we  water  the  garden  with  that  water.      Since  1915  we  have 
used  city  water  in  the  house. 

Teiser:        Did  you  get   through  these  last  few  drought  years  with   the  well? 

Shumate:     Yes,   but  it  did  not  run  so  well   (that's  not  a  pun);   it  would  go 
about   two  hours,    and   then  it  would  stop.      There's  no  work  ever 
been  done  on   the  well  for  years  and  years,   so  maybe  it  should  be 
cleaned  out.      It's  an  old-fashioned  well.      It's  not  just  a  boring, 
like  they  do  now  in  most  of  the  ranches;   it's  a  dug-out  brick-lined 
well,   about  three  or  four  feet  in  diameter. 

Teiser:        Do  you  think  there  are  underground  streams? 

Shumate:     Very  definitely.     When  Mount   Zion  Hospital  was   rebuilding  there 

a  number  of  years  ago,    they  had  a  terrible  time.      They  had  water, 
water.      I'm  not  too  sure  that  they  haven't  got  pumps   right  now; 
I've  always  heard  they  had  pumps — I  don't  know  whether  that's 
true — in  their  basement   to  keep  water  out. 

Teiser:       Would  it   come  from  up  on  the  ridge  of  Pacific  Heights? 

Shumate:      I  presume  so.     And  there  are  wells   in  this  neighborhood.      I  don't 
know  their  exact   locations;    I  presume  the  city  knows.      But   there 
was  a  lady  I  used  to  know,   her  name  was  Gibbons,   and  she  lived 
I  think  on  Broderick  or  Baker,   and  she  had  a  well.      So   there  are 
wells,  were  wells   anyhow — maybe  some  of   them  have  disappeared — 
in   this  neighborhood.      In  fact,   I  think  there's  water  all  over 
San  Francisco. 

Teiser:        There  is  on  Russian  Hill. 

Shumate:      Russian  Hill,   and   the  Palace  Hotel  had  their  water  supply,   I 

believe.     And  they   ran  into  so  much  water — of  course,    that  might 
have  been  a  stream — when  they  dug  that  underground  garage  in  front 
of  the  City  Hall;    the  contractor  had  great  difficulties  with  water. 

My  grandfather  married  a  girl  of  Irish  background.    I  don't 
think  she  was  born  in  Ireland.     Her  name  is  not  essentially  Irish; 
her  maiden  name  was  Merchant  or  Marchant.*  Maybe  Merchant  was  the 
way  they  pronounced  it.     Maybe  they  couldn't  spell  well.     But  it 
ended  up  being  Merchant.      They  had  left  Ireland  around  the  time  of 
the  famine  and  had  gone  to  Australia  and  then  into  the  United 
States.      The  records  show  that  her  father  arrived  in   '49  and  she 
came  a  few  years  later. 


*Freda  Merchant 


Teiser:       What  was  his  name? 

Shumate:     He  was  Thomas  S.   Merchant.      I've  found  through  newspapers  enough 
to  make  membership   in   the  Society  of  California  Pioneers.        Maybe 
they're  not  quite  as  strict  as   they  used  to  be,  because  they  took 
newspaper  articles  as  proof  that  he  was  a   'forty-niner,   and  as 
a  consequence  my  nephews   are  also  members  of   the  Pioneers.* 

I'm  not  sure  of  the  date,   either,   of  the  marriage  of  my  grand 
parents.      They  had  four  children;    two  survived,    as   I  mentioned. 
One  who  died  was  a  girl.     Her  name  was  Jane,   as  her  mother's  was, 
and  I  don't  think  she  lived  very  long.      The  boy,  who  was  William 
Frederick,    I  believe,  but  William  anyhow,   died  in  1882,   and  I   think 
he  was  around  thirteen  or  fourteen.     He  died  of  what  Mother 
called  membranous   croup,  which  was   diphtheria.      He  was   going  to 
Hamilton  Grammar  School,    and  as  a  consequence  my  grandparents — 
being  the  only  son — were  greatly  disturbed,    to  say   it  mildly,    and 
they  never  allowed  their  daughters   to  go  to  public  schools  again. 
I  don't  know  why,  but  they  seemed  to  blame  the  death  or  the  disease 
on  the  public  schools. 

So  at  that  time  I  think  my  mother  was  going   to  Emerson  School, 
right  next   to  us,   and  she  was  only  in  about  the  first  grade. 

Teiser:       Was  it  next  to  you  then? 

Shumate:     Yes,  .yes.      Emerson  School,   according  to  everything  I've  seen,  had 
been  school  property  possibly  even  before  our  lot  was  acquired. 
The  Emerson  School,   known  then  as  the  Pine  Street  School,  was   in 
existence  before  1870. 

Then  Mother  was  sent  with  her  sister  to  St.   Rose's  Academy, 
which  originally  had  been,   as   the  name  indicates,  next  to  St. 
Rose's   Church  on  Brannan  Street.      St.   Rose's  was   established  by 
the  Dominican  Sisters.      The  academy  had  moved  by  the  time  Mother 
attended  the  school  to  Tyler  Street,  which  is  now  Golden  Gate 
Avenue.      I   guess   the  name  was   changed  because  of  it  sounding   like 
Taylor.      But  anyhow  it  was   changed,  maybe  in  the  1880s,    to  Golden 
Gate.      The  school  was   there  for  years   till  it  burnt,   and  then 
for  a  short  time  it  was   located  on  Scott  Street,   and  in  1906,   only 
a  few  months  before   the  earthquake,    it  moved   to   its  present 
location  on  Pine  and  Pierce,  where  it  still  remains.      It  wasn't 
too  badly  hurt  by  the  earthquake. 


*Membership  in  the  Society  of  California  Pioneers  is   limited  to 
male  descendants  of  men  who  arrived  in  California  before  1850. 


Shumate: 


Teiser: 
Shumate: 


Teiser: 
Shumate: 


The  St.    Dominic's  Church,    the  first  one,  was  not  established 
until  1873.      (However  they  had  bought   the  entire  block  in  1865.) 
The  Dominicans   at  that  time  were  over  at  St.   Brigid's   Church,   a 
parish  they   left  in   the  1870s.     My  grandmother  was  quite  active 
in  the  early  days   of  the  first   church,   and  my  grandfather — Ortmann, 
the  German,  who  was  not  a  Catholic — was  quite  active  in  St. 
Dominic's  also,   because  I  found  his  name  in  a  recent  history 
about   the  St.   Dominic's  parish,  where  he  was   the  chairman  of 
some  bazaars. 

But  his  wife  was  a  Catholic? 

His  wife  was   a  Catholic  of  Irish  background.      The  present   church, 
of   course,   is   the  fourth  church.      The  small  wooden   church,  which 
stood  for  a  long  time — in  fact,   only  torn  down  about   twenty  or 
thirty  years  ago — and  they  built  a  rather  large  brick  church  on 
the  same  site  where  the  present  church  is,   and  that  was   the  church 
that  was  so  badly  damaged  in  the  earthquake  of   '06   that  it  had 
to  be  torn  down.      That  was  a  fairly  good-looking   church.      Then 
they  built  on  Pierce  Street  a  wooden  church  which  later  became 
the  parish  hall  and  now  is  torn  down  because  they  thought   it  was 
a  fire  hazard,   and  it's   a  parking  lot.      The  last   church,   the 
present   church,  was  built  in  the  1920s.      My  father,*  although  not 
a  Catholic,  was   a  chairman  of  the  drive  for  funds. 

I've  never  found  my  grandfather,    the  German,   in  connection 
with  any  German  societies,   and  I've  looked  very  carefully  for 
that.      I  know  many  of  his   friends   and  my  mother's   friends  were 
of   the  German   community — people  like  the  Bucks,   for  example,   and 
Rapps,   and  many  others   that  were  prominent  in   the  German 
community.     But  as   far  as  joining  any  organizations,  he  did  not, 
as   far  as   I  know.     And,   also,   he  would  not  allow  his   children  to 
speak  any  German  or  learn  any  German.     He  had  the  feeling  of  many 
immigrants,    apparently,    at  that  time  that   they  should  become  100 
percent  Americans   and  not  have  any  connection  with  the  German 
community. 

Did  he  have  any  German  accent  in  his  own  speech? 

I  don't   remember.     He  must  have  had,  because  he  was  old  enough 
when  he  came  here  to  have  one.      I  don't  remember  him  very  well. 
He  died  in  1912.      I  should  have  been  old  enough  to   remember  him, 
bur  I  don't.      I   remember  him  just  vaguely.     He  was   83  years  old 
when  he  died. 


*Thomas  E.    Shumate 
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Shumate:  When  he  died  he  left — according  to  the  newspapers — quite  a  fortune. 
He  left  $500,000,  which  at  the  time  was  quite  good,  most  of  it  in 
real  estate,  which  was  divided  between  my  aunt  and  my  mother. 

Were  there  any  specific  questions  regarding  that  side  of  the 
family? 

Teiser:   Not  exactly,  but  I  have  a  question  that  I  jotted  down.  You 
pronounce  the  street  K-E-A-R-N-Y,  "Kur-nee." 

Shumate:  Yes. 

Teiser:        Where  does  the  pronunciation  "Kar-nee"   come  from? 

Shumate:     "Kar-nee"  is   correct,   Stephen  W.   Kearny,  because  according  to 

Dwight  Clarke  and  many  others,    called  himself  "Kar-nee."     But  as 
far  as  I  know,   I've  always   called  it  "Kur-nee." 

Teiser:       You  don't  pronounce  S-U-T-T-E-R  "Scoter"   either,   do  you? 

Shumate:     No,    I  never  have.      I  know  people  that  have,   and  people  that  are 
native-born,    too,   that  have  pronounced  both  of   those,  but  I  just 
never  have. 

Teiser:        Your  mother  then  went  on   to  a  Catholic  college,   or  finishing 
school,   didn't  she? 

Shumate:     Yes.      She  left  St.   Rose's   and  went  to  Dominican  in  San  Rafael. 

Dominican  had  moved  from  Benicia  in  1889.      She  must  have  been  in 
one  of   the  first  classes,   in  San  Rafael,   as  she  graduated  in  1893. 
As  you  know   (I've  shown  you  a  picture  of  that  class)    there  were 
only  about  eight  in  the  class,  one  of   them  being  Francisca 
Vallejo,   a  granddaughter  of  General  Vallejo.      She  married  a 
doctor  also;  Dr.    Charles  McGettigan  and  had  quite  a  number  of 
children.      I'm  not  positive  how  many  years   that  my  mother  stayed 
at  Dominican,  but  she  graduated  from  there  in  the  early  nineties 
and  then  was  married,   as   I  said,   in  '99. 

Teiser:       Was  she,    then,   quite  well  educated  for  a  woman  of  her  time? 
Shumate:      I  don't  know  how  to  answer  that. 
Teiser:       Was  she  bookish? 

Shumate:     No,  Mother  was  never  bookish.     No,   she  was  more  interested  in 

people,  her  children,   her  church  and  so  on.     But  I  would  say  that 
she  had  no   tendency  along   that  line  or  like  the  modern  people, 
to  belong  to  a  million  clubs,   or  to  have  a  career.      They  did  not 
work.     Many  of  her  friends   really  should  have  worked,   because  they 


Shumate:      ran  out  of  funds   as  they  got  older.      They  had  been  educated  at 
the  convents   also.      I   can   think  of  a  lady  down  on  Pine  Street, 
Miss  Grace  Shaw.      She  had  a  brother  who  was  a  Dominican  however; 
he  died  young.      Their  house  is  still  standing  on  Pine,  near 
Pierce.      She  never  married,    and  as   ladies   didn't  work,   and,  while 
her  father  was   considered  wealthy,    she  had  a  very  bad   time  in  her 
last  years.     Another  very  close  friend  of  Mother's   and  a  very 
lovely  person,   a  Miss  May  Shannon.     Her  house  is  standing  too, 
up  on  Scott,   on  the  west  side  between  Sacramento  and  Clay.     And 
the  same  thing  happened  there — the  last  years  of  hers  were  not 
very  good  because  of  finances.      She  had  done  a  great  deal  of 
charity  work  and  had  been  head  of  many  organizations.      She  was  a 
lady  who  didn't  marry  either,   a  very  handsome  woman.      Times   changed 
and  the  money  ran  out  on   these  people.     Probably  inflation  or  poor 
investments  or  whatnot,    I  don't  know.      I   think  times   changed, 
that's  all. 

Teiser:        Your  mother's  mother — do  you  remember  her? 

Shumate:     No,   I  don't  remember  her  very  well  either.   She  died  before  her 
husband,    in  1911. 

Teiser:        In   the  early  directories   the  Ortmann  name  was  spelled  with  two 
n's. 

Shumate;      Two  n's,   right. 

Teiser:        And  then  I  presume  they  dropped  the  final  n? 

Shumate:      I   don't  know  whether  my  grandfather  ever  did  or  not — the  obituary 
in  the  newspaper  gives  two  n's. 

Teiser:        The  children,    then? 

Shumate:      The  children,   yes.      There  were  earlier  two  n's.      In  the  Lutheran 

Bible  downstairs,   it's  Ortmann  with   the  two  n's.     My  mother  signed 
her  name  as  Freda  Ortman  Shumate — one  n. 

This  house  was   changed.      It  was   changed  in  I  presume  about 
the  1890s  when   they  raised  the  roof  and  put  on  a  second  bay  window 
in  front  on  the  second  floor,    and  added  a  small  wing  in  the  back 
where   the  breakfast  room  is  now  and  half  of  the  back  room.      Then, 
in  1915,   Father  renovated  the  whole  house.      I   think  the  last 
renovation  really  was   in  1931  when   they  put  on  more  bathrooms. 
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THOMAS   E.    SHUMATE 


Household,   Family  and  Education 


Teiser:        Let  me  ask  you  a  little  about   the  domestic  arrangements  here 

during  the  years  after  your  father  moved  into   this  house.     Were 
there  many  servants? 

Shumate:     We  only  had  two  servants  living  in.     One  was  in  the  room  which 

I  use  as  a  library;    that  was   the  upstairs  girl's   room.     And   then 
a  room  down  at   the  end  of  the  hall,   a  small  room,  where  Catherine* 
now  lives,   and  that  was   the  cook's   room.      So  we  only  had  two. 
There  was  a  room  in  the  basement  for  a  Chinese,  but  I  don't 
remember  any;    there  wasn't  any  Chinese  working  for  us  in  my 
remembrance.      The  Chinese  lived  there  in  my  grandparents'    time. 

Teiser:        But  you  had  the  man,   you  said,  who   took  care  of  the  cow. 

Shumate:     Oh  yes,  he  was   the  so-called  gardener.     Then  Father,   of  course, 
liked  horses  very  much,   and  he  hated  automobiles  all  his  life, 
and  he  never  learned  how  to  drive  even.     We  were  kept  to  horses 
for  years   and  years  until  we  had  to   turn  to  automobiles  because 
everyone  else  had  by  that   time.      But  we  were  not  one  of  the  early 
ones   that  had  automobiles. 

Teiser:        So  you  had  to  have  a  stableman? 

Shumate:     Yes.      He  lived  over  the  stable  next  to  our  house  at  2707  California 
and  when  we  moved,   over  the  garage  here  in  a  room. 

When  Father  got  the  automobile,  he  had  to  get  a  chauffeur. 
He  always  had  a  chauffeur,   and  Alfred  Butler  was   the  last  one  and 
is  still  with  us.     He's  been  with  us  over  fifty  years,  but  he 


*Catherine  Buddecke,   Dr.   Shumate's  housekeeper. 
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Shumate:   started  out  as  a  chauffeur.  Before  that  was  a  man  by  the  name 
of  Art  Gillette,  who  later  worked  for  the  police  department 
driving  a  police  patrol.  He  used  to  tell  me  it  was  a  great  job, 
too,  because  they  could  get  a  night  job  part  of  the  time,  and  he 
said  he  could  roll  the  drunks.   [laughter]  But  Butler's  been 
here  a  long,  long  time.* 

Father  had  Franklin  cars  for  many  years,  and  so  did  many 
other  doctors,  because  the  agency  was  owned  by  Dr.  Reginald 
Knight  Smith  (who  incidentally  never  made  any  money  on  that,  but 
what  he  charged  for  obstetrical  deliveries  would  be  amazing  even 
today  with  inflated  prices,  because  he  charged  $1,000  and  $2,000 
when  probably  the  going  thing  was  about  a  hundred)  . 

Teiser:   Is  that  right!  His  daughter  was  alive  not  so  many  years  ago;  I 
wonder  if  she  still  is. 

Shumate:  Betty  is  still  alive  and  still  lives  alone  in  the  Jackson  Street 
house — on  the  northwest  corner  of  Jackson  and  Pierce.  She  is  the 
granddaughter  of  Irving  Scott,  one  time  president  of  the  Union 
Iron  Works.   She  has  there  still  some  of  the  great  paintings  that 
were  done,  of  course,  by  English  masters.  Her  mother  was  the 
daughter  of  Irving  Scott,  who  lived  on  Harrison  Street  on  Rincon 
Hill.  According  to  what  Betty  Knight  Smith  said,  they  were  living 
there  in  '06.   The  house  burned  but  they  buried  those  paintings, 
some  of  them,  and  saved  them  that  way.   She  gave  me  a  picture  of  the 
Irving  Scott  home  on  Harrison,  which  I  use  in  my  lectures. 

Teiser:   I  remember  [laughing]  she  unrolled  a  whole  bunch  of  William  Keith 
paintings  for  me;  the  canvases  were  all  rolled  up.  Keith  had 
given  paintings  to  her  grandfather.  He  had  earlier  given  Keith 
work  making  drawings  for  Union  Iron  Works  ads. 

Shumate:   I  believe  that  Reginald  Knight  Smith  delivered  to  my  sister  the 
first  one  of  her  children.  He  delivered  also  Paula  Fatjo;  I 
hunted  up  her  birth  certificate  once — she  was  going  to  Europe — 
and  she  was  delivered  at  Mount  Zion,  where  apparently  Reginald 
Knight  Smith  did  a  lot  of  his  deliveries. 

Teiser:   And  he  delivered  your  sister? 
Shumate:   I  believe  so,  yes. 
Teiser:   Who  delivered  you? 


*He  died  in  April,  1979,  aged  91. 
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Shumate:      I'm  not  sure.      I  think  I  was   delivered  at  2707  California.     I 

know  one  of  the  doctors  very  shortly  afterwards ;  whether  he  was 

the  one  who  delivered  me  or  not,   I'm  not   too  sure.      It  was   one 

of  the  Henry  Gibbons,   the  grandfather  of  the  present  one,   I  believe. 

Teiser:        That's   a  transition,   isn't  it,   of  children  being  born  at  home 
and  in  hospitals?     When  did  people  start  going  to  hospitals? 

Shumate:      I  don't  think  it  was  until  the  1920s   that  people  began  to  be 
delivered  in  the  hospitals   to   any  extent. 


Do  we  have  time  to  go  into  other  things? 


Teiser:   Yes. 


Shumate:      Should  I  go  on  to  Father's  background? 
Teiser:       Yes. 

Shumate       My  father  was  born  in  St.  Louis,  but  he  was  raised  in  Troy, 

Missouri,  which  is   in  Lincoln  County  and  not  too  far  from  St. 
Louis,  but  a  great  distance  when  he  was   raised,   of   course.     His 
father's  name  was   Charles  Shumate  and  his  mother  was  Cornelia 
McHaney,   a  Scotch-Irish  name.      She  had  been  born  in  Tennessee, 
and  her  mother's  name  was   Susan  Quisenberry. 

She  lived  to  be  ninety-six,   so  I  remember  her  very  well. 
She  told  many  tales,    tales  about  the  Civil  War  mostly;   she  often 
told  of  when  the  Yankee  soldiers   came  down  into  her  family's 
farm,   and  she  never  got  over  it.      ([added  1979]    She  claimed  she 
told  the  Yankees   they  were  not  to  burn  her  family  home  and  said 
the  soldiers  only  laughed  at  her  because  she  was  so  mad  and  was 
calling  them  names.     They  went  off  still  laughing.      They  did  not 
burn  the  home. 

Grandmother  Shumate  was  a  member  of  the  DAR   [Daughters   of  the 
American  Revolution] ,   and  also  a  member  of  the  United  Daughters  of 
the  Confederacy  "by  virtue  of  her  own  service  to   the  Southern  Cause," 
She  ran  through  some  woods   to  warn  some  Confederates  of  the 
approaching  Yankee  soldiers.) 

She  always  would  emphasize  that  Lincoln  County,  Missouri  was 
not  named  for  that  horrible  man,  the  president,  but  for  a  general 
in  the  Revolutionary  War  that  was  apparently  perfectly  all  right. 
But  she  was  a  very  firm  woman  anyhow. 
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Shumate:   The  man  she  married,  Charles  Shumate,  his  father  had  been  from 

Virginia  and  was  a  Methodist  minister.  He  was  married  I  believe 
three  times  and  had  three  different  families,  and  one  son  was  the 
man  she  married.  He  was  born  in  Missouri,  in  1846,  but  his  father 
and  his  mother  had  been  born  in  Virginia  and  then  had  drifted  out 
that  way. 

They  lived  on  a  farm  for  a  while,  then  in  Troy,  and  I 
have  pictures  of  their  houses,  which  are  quite  modest,  the  one  on 
the  outskirts  of  Troy,  the  other  in  the  town.  There  were  three 
sisters  and  three  brothers  that  survived,  and  I  have  pictures  of 
those.  All  the  boys,  incidentally,  moved  westward,  and  one  girl 
married  and  stayed  in  Missouri. 

Teiser:   What  were  the  boys'  names? 

Shumate:   There  was  a  Walker  Shumate,  and  he  was  named  after  his  grandfather, 
who  was  the  minister;  Walker  is  a  name  in  the  family;  the  grand 
father  was  named  Walker,  and  there  were  others  that  were  named 
Walker.  He  settled  in  Oregon,  and  he  had  one  daughter  (who's 
dead  now).  She  married  a  man  by  the  name  of  Malarkey  in  Portland, 
Oregon. 

Teiser:   A  prominent  lumber  family. 

Shumate:  Yes,  it  was — or  is  still.  Then  there  was  an  Albert  Shumate,  and 
he  came  to  California  and  taught  school  at  Almaden  (and  people 
have  given  me  the  records  from  Almaden  showing  how  much  he  was 
paid,  etcetera) ,  and  later  moved  to  San  Jose  where  he  was  principal 
of  a  high  school  and  superintendent  of  schools  for  a  long  time. 
Then  he  left  and  joined  Ginn  and  Company  and  sold  textbooks,  and 
possibly  it  was  a  mistake.  After  California  had  passed  a  law 
granting  free  textbooks,  they  sent  him  to  the  Northwest.  He  lived 
in  Seattle  most  of  the  time  and  came  back  here  when  he  was  old 
and  died  here.  He  is  buried  down  in  San  Jose  Cemetery,  Oak  Hill. 

There  was  another  daughter  who  came  to  California  and  married 
a  dentist.  Or  maybe  she  married  him  in  the  East,  I  don't  know. 
Anyhow,  they  arrived  in  San  Jose.  His  name  was  Dr.  John  H.  Bland. 
He  was  born  in  Missouri  in  1863  and  died  in  San  Jose  in  1940.  He 
is  buried  in  Oak  Hill  also.   They  lived  in  San  Jose.   They  had  two 
children — two  daughters;  one  married  and  one  didn't. 

([added  1979]  The  third  sister  was  much  younger.  Her  name 
was  Anna.   She  attended  Stanford  and  married  a  well-known  Stanford 
football  athlete,  John  R.  Holman,  known  as  Jasper.  They  lived  in 
Portland,  Oregon.  Both  died  young.*) 


*See  also  p.  61. 
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Shumate:  My  father's  oldest  brother,  Albert,  came  to  California  first.   I 

might  mention  that  father  only  attended  what  would  be  considered — 
they  call  it  an  academy — it  was  a  public  school,  I  believe,  and 
it  was  similar  in  curriculum  to  a  high  school.  That  he  attended 
in  Troy,  Missouri.   I  have  a  picture  of  that  old  school  also. 
And  he  worked  for  a  Dr.  Robison  who  owned  a  drugstore.   I  think 
that  the  first  year  he  worked  there  he  didn1 t  get  any  salary 
(I  guess  he  worked  after  school) ,  and  then  he  got  I  think 
something  ridiculous  like  $10  a  year.  Finally  his  brother,  who  as 
I  mentioned  had  come  to  California  and  was  located  in  possibly 
San  Jose  or  Almaden  at  that  time,  told  him  to  come  west,  and  so 
he  did.  His  mother  considered  him  frail  [and  thought  the  move 
advisable].  He  told  the  story  that  he'd  never  been  on  a  train 
before,  was  quite  frightened  about  the  idea  of  going  on  the 
train,  and  his  mother,  to  save  money,  packed  a  big  basket  with 
all  the  food  that  was  to  last  him  to  the  whole  way  across.  He 
said  he  was  so  afraid  of  running  out  of  food  that  he  arrived  in 
San  Jose  with  half  the  basket  uneaten.   [laughter] 

In  San  Jose  he  got  a  position  in  one  of  the  leading  drugstores 
as  a  delivery  boy  and  was  amazed  at  the  mansions  that  he  saw  when 
he  delivered  drugs  on  the  Alameda,  and  most  of  the  time  he  had  to 
walk;  only  if  it  was  a  certain  number  of  miles  could  he  get  on 
a  streetcar  and  spend  the  money. 

He  also  was  amazed,  and  always  would  tell  the  story,  that  he 
had  never  seen  anyone  really  spending  money,  and  around  Christmas 
time,  the  first  year  he  was  there,  some  member  of  the  Murphy 
family  came  in  and  was  spending,  he  claimed,  $500  on  gifts  and 
different  things.   He  had  never  seen  a  family  with  probably  $500 
a  whole  year,  and  to  see  the  way  the  Murphy  family,  with  their 
tremendous  wealth  of  the  late  1880s,  spent  money  was  quite  a 
revelation  to  him. 

He  was  almost  a  year  in  San  Jose  before  he  was  able  to  go  by 
some  means  to  Santa  Cruz,  and  there  he  saw  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
which  he  always  remembered  and  told  as  one  of  the  big  events  of  his 
life — seeing  the  ocean — because  that  was  one  of  his  great  desires. 

I  don't  know  how  long  he  stayed  in  San  Jose.  After  that  he 
moved  to  San  Francisco  and  went  to  Affiliated  Colleges  pharmacy 
school  here.   (It's  now  the  University  of  California  Pharmacy 
School.)  Meantime,  while  he  was  going  to  pharmacy  school,  he 
was  working  with  a  man  who  was  also  in  pharmacy  school  who  later 
became  a  doctor,  and  that  was  Dr.  Steve  [Stephen]  Cleary.  He 
incidentally  became  my  aunt's  doctor  and  was  quite  a  character. 
They  stopped  him  operating  in  St.  Mary's  Hospital  because  he 
refused  to  wear  gloves,  saying  it  was  all  a  bunch  of  hooey.   There 
is  some  evidence,  I  think,  at  the  present  time  that  there's  a 
certain  amount  of  truth  in  that  in  surgery. 
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Shumate:      He  also  would  wear  a  duster  when  he  drove  his  automobile,   and 

his   automobile  was   always   the  oldest  one  on   the  streets;   he  never 
would  buy  a  new  one.      They  tell  the  story   that  once  the  car  broke 
down  and  he  was  out  fixing  it,   and  Dr.    John  Gallwey  drove  by  and 
said,   "Steve,  why  in  the  deuce  don't  you  get  a  decent  car!"     And 
Cleary  looked  up  at  him  and  said,   "Any  goddamn   fool  can  drive 
that   car  you're  driving — this   takes  a  smart  man!"      [laughter] 
I  don't  know  whether  it's  true.      It  was  Gallwey's  story,   anyhow. 

H 

Teiser:        You  said  Dr.    Cleary  and  your  father  worked  at  a  drugstore... 

Shumate:      The  story  that  Father  always   told  was   that  this  was  an  all-night 
drugstore.      There  was  one  bed  in  the  back,   a  cot  or  something, 
and  one  would  sleep  there  and  the  other  one  would  tend  the  store, 
and  they'd  alternate  during  the  night.      This   store  was  located — 
I  don't  remember  the  name  or  anything — but  it  was  located  on 
Dupont  Street,   near  Chinatown.     He  claimed  they'd  sell  in  one 
night    (this  may  be  exaggerated  somewhat)     more  narcotics   than 
when  Father  had  all  those  stores  he'd  sell  in  a  month  or  year. 
There  were  no  laws  on  them.     The  Harrison  Narcotic  Law  came  in, 
you  know,   much  later.      So   they   could  sell  opium  or  morphine  or 
whatever  they  were  selling  in  the  way  of  narcotics  right  over  the 
counter.      As  a  consequence,   just  like  there  were,   later  on,   drunks 
in  every  neighborhood,   there  were  narcotic  people  in  that  neighbor 
hood,   so  Father  said. 

* 

After  Father  graduated  from  school,  he  had  a  drugstore  for 
a  while  in  the  Western  Addition,  for  a  short  time.   I've  forgotten 
exactly  where  it  was.   I've  met  people  who  remembered  it  and  told 
me  where  it  was.   But  very  early  he  moved  and  opened  another  store 
at  Sutter  and  Divisadero;  this  was  at  the  southeast  corner.  While 
he  had  that  store,  he  decided  to  become  a  physician,  so  he  entered 
Cooper  Medical.  His  class  was  the  class  of  1894.   In  getting 
into  medical  school,  or  even  pharmacy  school,  the  requirements 
were  much  more  lenient  than  now.  He  had  not  gone  to  college,  but 
yet  he  got  into  pharmacy  school,  and  then  he  got  into  medical 
school  because  he  was  a  pharmacist.  Nowadays  it  would  be  a  much 
longer,  formal  matter.  But  having  attended  pharmacy  school,  he 
was  accepted  into  Cooper  Medical. 

He  had  many  instructors  who  were  quite  well  known  besides 
[Levi  C.]  Lane,  who  was  head  of  the  school.  Of  course,  Charles 
N.  Ellinwood  was  the  vice-president  and  became  the  president  on 
Lane's  death  and  entered  into  that  controversy  over  land,  whether 
it  belonged  to  Cooper  Medical,  or  whether  it  belonged  to  him,  which 
I'm  sure  you  know).   Emmett  Rixford,  Sr.,  was  an  instructor, 
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Shumate:   a  very  young  man  at  that  time,  or  fairly  young.  And  the  one  that 
became  sort  of  notorious  later  was  [Albert]  Abrams ,  who  was 
still  on  the  faculty  at  Cooper.  Father  always  remembered  him 
because  of  his  hypnotism.   He  was  quite  able  in  hypnotizing. 
That  was  of  course  before  he  was  asked  to  resign  from  Cooper,  and 
he  went  into  these  bizarre  medical  treatments  that  later  he 
became  so  notorious  for. 

Teiser:   Was  it  felt  that  there  was  any  basis  for  them — any  rational, 
scientific  basis  for  them — or  that  he  was  a  fraud? 

Shumate:   I  do  not  know  Father's  opinion,  because  he  didn't  speak  of  him 
often.  However,  my  old  associate,  or  boss — Dr.  [Harry  E. ] 
Alderson,  said  he  was  an  absolute  fraud  of  the  worst  type.   I  have 
records  in  my  possession  of  Dr.  Alderson' s  letters  where  in  a 
letter  Abrams  was  going  to  sue  him,  because  Dr.  Alderson  was 
closely  connected  with  the  county  medical  society  (which  Father 
never  was),  i.e.  in  the  upper  echelon,  in  the  running  of  the 
society.   Recently  a  Dr.  Ernest  Page,  who  retired  and  lives  in 
Marin  County,  brought  me  a  manuscript  that  he  had  worked  years 
on.   It's  quite  balanced,  I  think  one  could  assume  after  reading 
it  that  Abrams  was  a  fraud  and  that  probably  he  himself  knew  it, 
and  that  the  reason  was  probably  for  fame  and  for  money.  Ruth 
Bransten  McDougall,  who  wrote  articles,  as  you  know,  in  the 
San  Francisco  magazine  a  number  of  years  back,  was  related  to  him 
by  marriage.  His  first  wife  was  her  aunt,  I  think,  and  she  always 
claimed  that  her  mother  hated  him  and  virtually  accused  him  of 
murdering  both  his  first  and  second  wife.  However,  Dr.  Page,  in 
his  manuscript,  goes  into  the  deaths  fairly  carefully,  and 
there's  I  don't  think  any  evidence  of  that.  But  I'm  just  saying 
that  a  member  of  the  family  did  distrust  him. 

Teiser:   But  earlier,  before  he  had  been  kicked  out,  was  his  hypnotism 
considered  a  useful  tool? 

Shumate:   I  would  say,  I  imagine  it  was  just  experimental,  but  he  had  a 
good  reputation,  and  he  wrote  a  book,  which  I  possess,  in  the 
1890s  in  which  he  mentions  these  deceptions  which  he  later 
practiced.   It's  a  book  written  for  comedy,  more  or  less,  and  he 
describes  these  various  medical  schemes.  Many  of  them  are  almost 
the  type  that  he  did  later.  He  was  a  terribly  ambitious  man  as 
a  young  person,  from  manuscripts  I've  read,  and  maybe  he  wasn't 
receiving  the  fame  that  he  wanted.  He  wanted  fame,  so  he  went 
into  this  other  thing.  Maybe  he  believed  some  of  it,  but  as  a 
man  of  his  brilliance,  I  don't  see  how  he  could  have  believed  some 
of  the  things  that  he  claimed. 

Teiser:   You  mentioned  some  other  people.  Dr.  Ellinwood,  for  instance.  Was 
he  a  good  administrator,  was  he  a  good  physician,  was  he  a  good 
teacher? 
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Shumate: 


Teiser: 

Shumate: 

Teiser: 

Shumate: 


Teiser: 
Shumate: 


I  don't   know.     He  was  I  think  more  of  an  administrator.      He 
became  president  after  the  death  of  Lane.     He  got  very  disliked 
by  the  faculty  because  of  that  property  which  Mrs.    Lane  left  him. 
It  was  a  debate  on  whether  it  was   left  to  him  for  his  own 
ownership;   the  faculty  was  of  the  opinion   that  it  belonged  to 
Cooper  Medical  School  and  that  he  was  merely  a  trustee.      One  of 
the  pieces  of  property  was   that  block  between  Broadway  and 
Vallejo  and  Scott  and  Divisadero.      The  present  Henry  Gibbons 's 
father  told  me  in  my  office  a  story.      (He  was  of   course  connected 
closely,    and  his   father  more  so,  with  the  running  of  the  college 
during  this   difficulty,   so  maybe  he  was  prejudiced  when  he  told 
me  this  story.)     He  said  that  Ellinwood     would  drive  up  in  his 
carriage  and  walk  into  the  kitchens  of   the  Lane  Medical  School 
and  point  with  his   cane  to  a  beef  or  something  hanging  there  and 
say,   "Put  it  in  my   carriage."     But  whether  this  is   true  or  whether 
it's  exaggerated,    I  don't  know.      But  that  was  the  story  that 
Gibbons  told  me. 

As   long  as  we're  speaking  of  Ellinwood,   isn't  that  big  unoccupied 
house — at  the  corner  of  Divisadero  and  Pacific,    is  it? — 

Yes. 

Wasn't  that  his  home? 

Yes.      Dr.    Ellinwood  lived  in  it;   I  don't  believe  the  son  did,   the 
Dr.   Ellinwood  II,   Lathrop  Ellinwood.      He  lived  next  to  it  on 
Divisadero  Street.      But  he  kept  the  house  up  and  all  furnished 
for  the  most  part.      There's  been  vandalism,  but  otherwise  the 
furniture  is   about  the  same  as  when  Dr.   Ellinwood  lived  there.      Dr. 
Ellinwood  II   died,   and  I  think,    they're  breaking  up   the  house. 
Some  people  have  seen  it   recently,   and  I  was  told  I   could  go   in. 
I   didn't   follow  it  up,   and  I  should  have,  because  I  hear  it's 
absolutely  unbelievable,  because  nothing  has  been  changed  since 
the  early  1900s    (except   the  vandals  have  broken  in  and  stolen 
things).      But  I  hear  everything's  going  in  that  house;   it's 
going  to  be  broken  up  very  shortly. 

That's  a  kind  of  mark  of   eccentricity,   is   it  not,   for  a  family 
to  maintain  an  empty  house? 

Well,   I've  thought  of  it  a  lot,   and  why  the  son,  who     in  all 
accounts  was  a  very  nice  person,  why  this  was   done.      I  have  my 
own  feelings,   and   they   could  be  completely  wrong.      I  just   feel 
that  he  thought  a  great  deal  of  his   father,   knew  of  the  conflict, 
and  they  say  he  used  to  wander  in   the  house  and  would  go   through 
it  all  but  didn't  want   to  change  anything.      On   the  other  hand, 
he  lived  a  very  quiet  life,   and  I  think  it's  possibly  because 
of  this   controversy,  which  was  so  bitter  at  one  time. 
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Teiser:   The  son  lived  a  quiet  life? 
Shumate:  Yes. 

There's  a  lady,  this  relative  that  has  been  so  active  in 
attempting  to  preserve  the  house  and  some  of  the  furniture  and 
so  forth,  and  I  forget  her  name.  Mrs.  [Bland]  Platt  told  me 
about  this. 

Teiser:   It  must  be  tremendously  valuable  property  now.  Was  there  a 
large  estate  left? 

Shumate:  A  very  large  estate.   It's  been  cut  down  through  taxes  and  lawyers 
but  it  is  large. 

Going  back  to  events  in  the  medical  school  that  I  remember 
Father  telling,  one  was  that  he  assisted  at  an  operation  in  a 
grocery  store,  which  was  standing  not  too  long  ago  and  at  one 
time  was  written  up  in  the  paper  as  one  of  the  oldest  grocery 
stores  in  the  city,  and  that's  on  Sutter  and  Broderick.   I 
believe  it  was  the  northest  corner.   (I  don't  know  if  it's  a 
grocery  store  any  more.)   There  they  did  the  surgery,  and  I've 
forgotten  whether  it  was  an  amputation  or  a  real  operation. 
They  did  it  right  on  the  kitchen  table,  during  his  medical  time. 

Teiser:   His  first  years  in  medical  school? 

Shumate:   I'm  not  sure — I  think  it  was  a  three-year  course;  it  might  have 
been  four,  like  it  is  now,  but  I  think  it  was  three.  But  I 
could  be  mistaken. 

Teiser:   But  this  was  when  he  witnessed  this  operation? 

Shumate:  Yes.  He  assisted  in  it.  He  wasn't  the  main  surgeon.  Lane 

also,  he  claimed,  called  him  up  when  he  was  about  to  graduate, 
and  he  was  a  little  bit  fearful  that  he  had  done  something 
wrong.   Instead  of  that,  Lane  said  to  him,  "You've  been  running 
a  store  during  your  time  here,"  and  asked  him  his  impressions 
as  far  as  business  went,  of  running  a  hospital,  and  ways  of 
saving  money  and  so  forth.  So  he  must  have  had  a  business 
feeling  or  Lane  wouldn't  have  done  that,  and  Father  claims  that 
happened . 

I  have  in  the  other  room  a  scale  that  he  won  as  a  prize 
when  he  graduated  from  pharmacy  school.   It's  a  little  scale 
(I'll  show  it  to  you  later)  that  though  it  doesn't  say  it  was 
a  prize,  he  always  claimed  it  was.   It's  a  pharmaceutical  scale. 

Teiser:   You  were  mentioning  also  Dr.  Rixford  was  among  his — 
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Shumate:   Yes . 

Teiser:   Do  you  have  any  recollections  of  him? 

Shumate:   No.   I  just  remember  him  as  a  big  man;  that's  all  about  him 
I  remember.  Of  course,  I  know  his  son,  Emmett  Rixford,  Jr. 
He  was  one  of  the  great  men  of  San  Francisco  and  of  course  a 
very  interesting  family  history  too,  going  back  to  the 
grandfather.  But  nothing  that  I  know  personally. 


Early  Career  as  Pharmacist  and  Physician 


Shumate:  When  Father  got  out  of  medical  school — I  think  I've  told  you 
maybe  this  story — he  was  running  the  store  and  practicing 
somewhat,  and  he  was  living  in  that  neighborhood  in  a  boarding 
house.  One  of  the  people  who  used  to  tell  me  stories  about  that 
was  Mr.  [John  F.]  Wooster,  the  optician  that  had  Wooster's 
store,  who  lived  well  into  his  nineties.  He  always  told  me 
this  story,  that  when  he  arrived  in  San  Francisco,  from  the 
Middle  West  too  (he'd  been  in  a  small  town  or  a  farm  or  something 
and  never  seen  a  city  like  this)  these  men  that  were  living  in 
the  boarding  house  all  took  him  out  to  see  the  sights  of  the 
town.  He  said  he  didn't  have  any  money,  so  Father  gave  him  a 
$20  gold  piece  and  said,  "That'll  help  you  pay  for  some  of  the 
things."  They  took  him  to  bars,  and  so  forth,  according  to  his 
story,  showing  him  the  sights  of  the  city. 

As  I  said,  Father  married  in  1899,  and  he  went  to  Europe  on 
a  honeymoon.  He  said  he'd  go  back  every  second  year;  he  never 
went  back,  never  left  the  state,  in  fact,  much  to  my  mother's 
regret,  as  she  liked  to  travel.  When  they  got  home,  Father  was 
so  broke  that  he  couldn't  pay — they'd  bought  some  saddles  in 
England  for  riding,  and  he  couldn't  pay  the  duty.   They  had  to  go 
to  my  grandfather  [laughing]  to  put  up  some  money.  But  Mother 
was  quite  young,  or  at  least  young  in  mind,  and  she  bought, 
bought,  bought.  Many  of  the  things  were  destroyed  in  the  1906 
earthquake,  but  many  of  the  things  are  in  this  house.  A  lot  of 
them  were  bought  at  I  think  it  was  the  Paris  Fair  or  right  after 
it.   There's  that  type  of  thing  all  around,  quite  a  number  of 
them,  in  the  way  of  ornaments.   [looking  around]  I  guess  they're 
downstairs;  I  don't  see  any  in  here. 

My  brother  was  three  years  older  than  I  was;  born  in  1901. 
Teiser:   What  was  his  name? 
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Shumate:      Frederick  Ortman.     But  for  some  reason  we  were  always   called  by 
our  middle  names,  which  has  been  very   confusing.     His  name  was 
Frederick  Ortman,  mine  was  Charles  Albert.      If  I  use  the  Charles, 
I  always   feel  strange  when  someone  calls  me  Charlie,    [laughter] 

Teiser:        I'm  just  thinking  back  over  your  father's   early  career,   up  to 
this  point.     He  must  have  been  very  ambitious,   very  personable. 

Shumate:     He  was  very  ambitious  and  had  tremendous   capacity  for  work.      He 
did  general  practice  at  that  time  and  claimed  he'd  delivered 
a  couple  of  thousand  babies;  he  did  surgery,  he  did  anything 
(later  on,   of   course,   he  didn't  do  any  surgery).     He  gave  up 
little  by  little  his  medical  profession,  but  he  never  gave  it 
up  entirely. 

I  always  remember,   until  the  last   few  years  hewould  come  in, 
and  we'd  eat  at  six  and  we'd  be  finished  in  thirty  or  thirty-five 
minutes,    and  he'd  leave  immediately  and  go  back  to  the  office 
down  at  Sutter  and  Divisadero  and  wouldn't  come  back  till  about 
ten  o'clock.      He  always   prided  himself   that  he  would  open  the 
[drug]   store  at  seven  o'clock  before  anyone  else  came.      Then 
when  he     had  numerous  stores  he  had  to  drive  from  one  store  to 
the  other,   and  sometimes  people  in  one  store  would  know  he  was 
on  his  way,   so  they'd  phone  the  other  store  to  warn  them  that  the 
boss  was  on  his  way.     And  conditions  were  different  in  those 
days:     if  a  pharmacist  wasn't  working  just   the  way  Father  thought, 
he  was   fired  immediately.      It  was   a  completely  different  type  of 
thing   than  now. 

When  they  unionized  in  1937 — Jack  Shelley,   incidentally,  was 
the  organizer — we  were  paying   $125  a  month,   and  that  was  a  seven- 
day  week  and  I  don't  know  how  many  hours   in  each  day,    and  they 
increased  it  to  $175  and  we  thought   the  end  of   the  world  had  come! 

There  was  usually  in  the  store  a  porter,   and  the  porter 
did  all  the  cleaning  and  delivered  some  packages.      That  was  of 
course  changed  also  in  the  last  years  when   they  were  unionized, 
and  I   think  they  had  to  get  in  cleaning  firms  rather  than  a 
porter,   as  we  called  him.     Many  of  the  porters  were  black, 
incidentally.      Then  there  were  delivery  boys,   and  many  of  the 
prominent  citizens  of  San  Francisco   delivered  drugs.      The  box — 
I  don' t  know  whether  I  gave  it  away  or  still  have  it — but   there 
was  a  box  about   twenty-six  inches  long  and  about  twelve  inches 
or  fourteen  inches   in  height,   brown,   and  then  it  had  a  strap  on 
it  that  they  put  over  their  back,   and  it  had  "Shumate's"  written 
on  it.     You'd  see  these  youngsters   running  around.      That  of   course 
became  a  thing  of  the  past  when  the  teamsters'     union    said  you 
had  to  have  union  drivers. 


Interior  of  first  Shumate  Pharmacy,  1895. 
Thomas  E.  Shumate,  second  from  left. 


First  Shumate  Pharmacy,  Divisadero  and  Sutter  Streets 

Photo  by  W.  C.  Billing  ton,  Sutro  Heights  Gallery 
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Shumate:      Even  the  clerks   also — they  weren't  clerks,    they  were  pharmacists, 
most  of  them — they  did  the  window  decorating,  which  the  unions 
took  over  also  toward  the  end  of   the  thirties.     You  could  not 
have  a  pharmacist  do  a  window  in  the  store.      So  gradually  the 
youngsters  were  eliminated  because  they  no  longer  were  eligible 
for  the  delivering  of  packages,    and   then  we  had  trucks,   delivery 
trucks.      That's  why  these  additions  to   the  garage  outside  were 
added;    there  were  three  stalls,    and  then  three  stalls  more  that 
were   torn  down  later.      So   there  were  six  delivery   trucks  at  one 
time  in  the  back,   and  in  the  driveway  there,    there  is  still  a 
gas  pump.      The  gas  was   delivered  here,   and  I  guess   it  was 
wholesale  and  put  in  this   tank  underneath — my  goodness,   I  bet 
it  wouldn't  be  allowed  now  because  of  the  danger — and  then  was 
pumped  out  with   the  hand  pump   down  there  that   they  used.    They 
had  to  pump  up  and  down  to  fill   the  gasoline  tank,   and  then  put 
down  a  record  of  how  much  they  used. 

Teiser:       My  word!      That  was  surely  a  revolution.      I  suppose  for  the  earlier 
years   there  were  one-man  owner- operated  pharmacies ,  were  there? 

Shumate:      I  presume  a  great  many  of  them  were  owned  by   doctors,    too — 

M.D.'s   that  owned  stores;    that  was  quite  common.      Father  gradually 
increased  his   stores.     We  had  the  largest   chain  of  drugstores  in 
San  Francisco  at  one   time   (Owl  didn't  have  as  many  as  we  did). 
We  had  thirty- two;  he  advertised  thirty-seven.     He  usually 
increased  it  by  seven;   like  there  were  seven  and  then   there  were 
fourteen,   and  then  there  were  twenty-one,    [but   then]    twenty-seven. 
Then  I   think  he  jumped  up   to   thirty-seven,  but  we  never  got   to 
thirty-seven ;   I   think  it  was   thirty- two  when  the  Depression  came. 

Teiser:        Did  the  chain  increase  by  taking  over  existing  facilities? 

Shumate:     Well,   yes,   sometimes.     One  of   the  ones  we  bought — and  lost  money 
on,    too — was  Lengf eld's.      Lengf eld's  was   a  very  old  firm,    and  we 
took  that  over.      Incidentally,  we  only  always   called  ourselves 
from  the  date  of  our  founding,  which  was   1890  or  thereabouts 
(I've  forgotten — I   think  it's   1890).      Bowerman's  says  they're  a 
hundred  years  old.     Well,  we  could' ve  called  ourselves   a  hundred 
years   old  maybe  if  we  considered  Lengfeld's.      Bowerman's  is  not 
a  hundred  years  old  under  that  name.      [Kenneth  B.]   Bowerman 
graduated  from  pharmacy  long  after  Father,   and  I  don't   think  there 
was  any  Bowerman   till   the  beginning  of  this   century  or  maybe  later. 
But   they   call  themselves   a  hundred;    it  must  be  from  taking  over 
some  other  firm  of  some  sort  that  was  older,   just   like  if  we'd 
said  we  were  such  and  such  a  date  because  we  took  over  Lengfeld's. 
I  think  it  was   a  Dr.    [Abraham  L.]   Lengfeld,    too,    that  was   connected 
with  that,   and  they  had  a  store  on  Union  Square  before   the  fire, 
and  maybe  after  the  fire.      They  manufactured,    like  we  did,    certain 
drugs,  but  by  the   time  we  took  it  over,    there  was  very  little  use 
for  these  Lengfeld  products   that   they  had  made  quite  a  good  deal 
of  money  on  at  one  time. 
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Shumate:  We  had  a  laboratory  in  the  drugstores  on  Divisadero  Street  that 
was  quite  extensive,  and  we  made  under  our  own  name  all  kinds  of 
things,  which  of  course  later  on  became  easier  to  buy  from 
someone  else.  But  we  used  to  actually  make  them. 

Teiser:   Did  you  have  some  proprietory  formulas? 

Shumate:  Oh  yes — all  kinds.   I  never  worked  really  in  the  drugstores.   I 
remember  one  episode  I  did  work,  when  I  was  fairly  young,  was 
during  the  flu  epidemic.  They  were  selling  a  liquid  medicine, 
and  I  cannot  tell  you  the  name,  I've  forgotten  it,  but  it  was 
one  of  the  things  that  people  thought  was  a  cure-all.  They  were 
clamoring  for  it,  and  we  made  it  in  barrels.  You  put  it  in 
bottles  with  tubing  and  you  got  the  thing  going  by  sucking  the 
darn  thing  and  then  filling  these  bottles.   I  was  sent  over  to 
help  because  we  could  not  get  enough  people  to  fill  these  bottles, 
we  were  selling  them  so  fast.  And  if  you  didn't  sell  them  to  the 
people — I  think  they  were  a  dollar  a  bottle — they  would  be  almost 
hysterical.   I  don't  think  it  probably  did  anything,  but  you 
couldn't  keep  up  with  the  enormous  demand. 

Teiser:   I  think  you  said  at  some  point  that  the  pharmacy  company  had 
exclusive  distribution — 

Shumate:  For  insulin,  yes.   I  don't  know  how  long  that  lasted.   I  looked 
for  those  letters  recently  and  have  given  them  to  my  nephew,  Tom 
McLaughlin,  M.D.   The  letters  I  used  to  have  at  my  office — I 
don't  have  any  records  from  the  drugstore;  I  just  happen  to  have 
those — telling  how  we  were  appointed  the  exclusive  agent  for  this 
area  for  insulin.   I  imagine  it  didn't  last  too  long. 

Teiser:   Were  there  other  similar — 

Shumate:      I  don't  know.      I  don't  know  enough  about  the  running  of  the  stores. 
But  many  of  the  things  we  sold,   of  course,   disappeared,  because 
they're  no   longer  used.     All  kinds  of  drugs  are  no  longer  used 
at  all.      Even  in  our  day  there  were  many  things   that  became 
obsolete.      I  know  there  was  a  runway  from  the  drugstore*  that 
went  down  to  the  laboratory;    this  was  a  corridor  that  was   quite 
long  and  had  quite  high   ceilings.      There  were  shelves   there  that 
went  up   to   the  ceiling,   and  there  are  thousands  of  obsolete  drugs 
that  were  there.      It's  too  bad  it  didn't  go   to  one  of   these  museums. 
I  think  everything  was   thrown  out.     We  sold  that  building  about 
1953. 


*The  main  store  at   the  corner  of  Sutter  and  Divisadero  Streets. 
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Shumate: 


Teiser: 


Shumate: 


([added  1979]  After  Father  died,  my  sister,  Virginia,  and  myself 
sold  the  drug  business  to  Virginia's  husband,  Andrew  C.  Mclaughlin, 
Jr.   This  was  around  1953.   Shortly  afterwards  we  sold  the  building 
at  Sutter  and  Divisadero,  the  southeast  corner,  for  $100,000  to 
a  savings  and  loan  company.  After  the  savings  and  loan  company 
tore  the  building  down,  Mt.  Zion  Hospital  bought  the  land.   I  had 
offered  it  to  Mt.  Zion  before  selling  it,  but  Mt.  Zion  said  they 
did  not  have  the  funds.   I  had  talked  to  Mortimer  Fleishhacker, 
Jr. ,  then  president  or  at  least  one  of  the  heads  of  the  hospital. 
Shortly  afterwards  the  Ford  Foundation  gave  the  hospital  some 
funds,  so  they  were  able  to  buy  the  land.  We  then  sold  the 
northwest  corner  to  the  savings  and  loan  company — run  by  black 
people  at  that  time.  My  brother-in-law  moved  the  store  to  the 
northeast  corner  in  a  building  we  owned.  The  properties  mentioned 
were  sold  to  pay  inheritance  taxes.  Last  year  we  sold  the  north 
east  corner — that  is,  traded  it.) 


Did  your  father's  firm  import  many  drugs, 
medicines ,  German  drugs — 


I  believe  German 


I  don't  know.  Father,  of  course,  was  not  German,  but  he  had  on 
the  original  store — and  we  were  still  there  during  World  War  I — 
he  had  on  it  Deutsches  Apotheke  merely  because  it  was  something 
of  prestige  to  be  a  German  physician,  or  pharmacist,  if  you  were 
trained  in  Germany,  which  was  the  center  of  medicine  before 
World  War  I.  People  went  to  Vienna  or  Germany  if  they  could 
afford  to. 

The  same,  sort  of,  was  true  with  German  products,  I  presume, 
so  he  had  this  sign  on,  Deutsches  Apotheke.   In  fact,  it  had 
been  so  long  that  he'd  forgotten  about  it  until  some  Divisadero 
women's  vigilance  committee  or  something  like  that  came  down  there 
and,  in  the  hysteria  of  anti-German  [sentiment],  were  going  to 
raise  the  roof.  And  that  sign  came  down  very  quickly.   It  was 
about  the  time  they  were  changing  the  German  hospital  and  the 
German  bank  to  other  names,  stopping  German  in  the  schools,  you 
remember,  and  so  forth. 

Many  of  these  German  friends  of  my  mother's — German  not  by 
birth;  they  were  second  generation — were  terribly  patriotic 
Germans  before  we  went  into  war.  I  can  think  of  a  relief  benefit 
that  was  given  at  Girls'  High  School,  down  the  street  here,  and 
especially  two  ladies,  one  is  dead,  but  both  of  them  became  very, 
very  well  known  socially  with  a  capital  S,  and  if  you  told  them 
that  they  were  down  there  going  "bache,  bache  kucken"  for  the 
German  relief,  I  think  they  would  wonder  whether  you  were  dreaming. 
But  I  remember  them  very  well.  A  lot  of  these  people  of  the  third 
generation  have  lost  their  connection  as  being  of  German  background. 
But  I  remember  them  very  definitely  and  know  the  stories. 
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Shumate:   I'd  better  not  mention  names,  but  one  of  them  had  an  estate, 
a  country  estate,  in  San  Rafael.   My  parents  were  over  there. 
We  were  in  war  at  that  time.   They  had  a  German  gardener,  and 
they  were  all  of  German  background,  most  of  these  people,  and 
the  German  armies  had  won  some  victory,  and  they  found  the  German 
flag  up  on  the  flagpole.  We  were  in  war  at  that  time,  so  it 
came  down  very  quickly.   They  were  frightened  out  of  their  wits! 
The  German  gardener  had  raised  the  flag. 

Teiser:   Let  me  ask  you  a  little  more  about  the  pharmacies.  When  did 

they  go   into  handling  other  than  pharmaceutical  products?  Was 
that  something  that  occurred  before  your  father's — 

Shumate:  Even  when  Father  worked  down  in  San  Jose,  they  were  selling  some 

things  that  were  not  strictly  drugs.   They  were  selling  these  sets 
of  hairbrushes;  ivory  sets,  and  that  type  of  thing.  But  we  never 
did.  We  sold  sundries,  of  course,  but  we  never  had  any  soda 
foundations  which  many  drugstores  did.   The  Owl  always  had  them. 
We  thought  of  it  a  lot,  or  even  having  a  concession  come  in  and 
run  it,  but  we  never  did.   In  our  store,  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  give  the  floor  space. 

I  have  I  think  a  set  of  photographs  probably  of  the  1940s, 
not  too  early,  taken  I  think  for  insurance,  and  it  has  most  of 
the  drugstores  and  their  interiors.  Both  the  interior  and 
exterior,  there's  a  great  sameness  to  them.  Some  of  the  buildings 
where  we  had  the  drugstores,  we  owned  the  property  or  even  built 
the  store  building.   That  was  true  at  Nineteenth  and  Taraval  and 
Ninth  and  Judah,  and  the  West  Portal  building,  which  is  torn 
down.  The  19th  and  Taraval  is  a  Zim's.   It  was  one  of  the  first 
stores  in  that  Taraval  shopping  area,  which  has  become  extensive. 
I  think  we  had  the  first  store  there. 

Teiser:  We  have  in  our  neighborhod  a  Chinese  send-out  food  place,  the 
Chinese  Kitchen,  that  still  says  "Shumate's"  in  the  entry  way 
paving. 

Shumate:  Oh,  Pacific  and  Mason,  yes. 

• 

One  of  the  first  stores — I  think  it  might  have  been  number 
two — was  Haight  and  Masonic.  Somewhere  I  have,  I  think,  this 
clipping  that  says  "Does  Shumate  think  he's  going  to  be  selling 
to  the  rabbits?"  or  something  like  that,  because  there  were  so 
few  people  to  draw  from  when  he  established  that  store  [laughter] 
That  became,  during  the  hippie  period,  the  site  of  the  "drag" 
store,  or  something  like  that,  that  was  the  center  of  the  hippies 
and  got  in  national  news  even.  We  had  sold  the  drugstore  before 
that  to  a  person  who  used  to  work  for  us,  a  person  by  the  name  of 
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Shumate:      Bill  Feeney,   and  it  was   called  Buena  Vista  Pharmacy  when  he  ran 
it.      He  died  fairly  young,   and  hippies   came  in  about  the     time 
that  he  died,   and  it  became  a  coffee  shop. 

Teiser:        An  interesting   transition.     We're  about   at  the  end  of   this   tape, 
and  I  think  we've  kept  you  taling  perhaps   long   enough.     Maybe 
we  could  start  again  next  time  with  anything  further  you  think 
of  about   the  pharmacies,   and  then  go     on   to  other  matters — 
medicine  before  the  days  of  such  high  specialization,   and  so  forth. 

Shumate:      Father  believed  in  most  of   the  things  he  was   taught   in  medical 

school,   I   think.      I  know  in  the  1930s  or   '40s — '30s  especially — 
when  we  the  dermatologists  were  doing  quite  a  good  deal  of 
treatment  of  syphilitics.     We  were  of   course  using  the  method  of 
that  period,  which  was  mapharsen,   a  derivative  of   the  old 
salvarson,   "606,"  and  bismuth  in  a  system  which  was   the  system 
to  use  at  that  time.      This  was  before  penicillin.     Of   course, 
it  was   intravenous  and  rather  dangerous,   to  a  certain  extent.      And 
Father  would  just  shake  his  head  and  say,   "There's  only  one  good 
treatment,   and  that's  protiodide  of  mercury,"  which  was  by  mouth. 
That's  what  he  was   taught   in  medical  school,   and  that's  what  he 
believed.     Mercury,   of  course,   had  been  used  for  three  hundred 
years,    from  the  beginning  of  the  naming  of   the  disease — in  1530 
or  thereabouts  and  had  been  used  up   to   the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century.      Then   they  used  protiodide  of  mercury.      It  would  melt  away 
a  lesion  on   the  skin,    there  was  no  question  about  that.      But  it 
didn't  cure  the  disease. 

These  were  all  of  these  heavy  metals     A  young  doctor  now 
would  just  tear  his  hair.     We  used  arsenic,    for  instance,   and 
they    [doctors  today]  would  look  at  us   like  we  were  something 
strange;  we  used  an  arsenic,   Fowler's   solution,   in  drops 
internally  for  psoriasis.      It  did  some  good,  but  is  now  considered 
quite  dangerous. 

I   think  I  told  you  this  story  about  Father  meeting  the  blind 
Boss    [Chris]   Buckley,  who  lived  in  the  neighborhood  on  Post  near 
Broderick  where  the  housing  project  is  now.     Buckley  was  still 
in  power  at  this   time,   and  there  was  a  party  going  on  at  his  house 
where  a  lot  of  alcohol  had  been  used.      The  coroner  came  down  to 
the  drugstore  to  get  a  prescription  filled,   and  he  wanted  a 
narcotic  in  it  to  keep  some  of   the  people  that  needed  it  a  little 
calmer,    I  guess.      The  dose  that  he  prescribed  on  the  prescription, 
Father  realized,  was  much  too  much  and  might  have  bad  effects, 
even  death.      So  he  objected,  but  the  coroner  insisted.      So  Father 
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Shumate:      filled  it  but   closed  the  store  and  ran  up  to   the  house,  managed 
to  see  some  of  the   family,   and  they  got  the  bottle  and  emptied 
half  of  it  in  the  sink  and  filled  it  with  water. 

A  few  days  later  Buckley   called  him  up  and  asked  him  the 
story,   thanked  him,   and  told  him  that  he  would  see  him  later. 
Later  he  called  him  up  again  and  said,   "You're  unknown  in 
San  Francisco  and  it's  a  hard  town  to  get  to  be  known.      I'll 
get  you  known,    if  you  wish.      I'll  run  you  for  Board  of  Education, 
and  I'll  print  your  election  cards.     You'll  be  defeated,  but  I 
need  some  opposition,   and  you'll  be  getting  the  advertisement." 
Father  said  all  right   (and  I  have  the  election  card  in  the  other 
room  of  when  he  ran  for  Board  of  Education) ,   and  he  was   defeated, 
which  was   fortunate  because  about   that  time  the  Examiner  under 
William  Randolph  Hearst  had  a  campaign  against  Buckley   (who  had 
been  in  power  for  ten  or  fifteen  years ,  maybe  even  longer)    and 
broke  his  power.*     Buckley  temporarily  left  the  country  when  he 
was   I  guess   indicted  or  something.     He  came  back,   of   course,   and 
was  out  of  politics  and  lived  for  many  years.      He  had  a  very 
respectable  type  of  life  from  the  nineties  when  this   reform  went 
in,  when   [Adolph]   Sutro  and   [James  D. ]   Phelan  and  other  people  of 
that  type  took  the  city  and  out  of  the  hands  of  Buckley. 

Buckley  is  written  up  in  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  who,   after 
all,  was  here  in  1880.      In  the  book  The  Wrecker  he  says   that  the 
Chinese  called  Buckley  the  Blind  White  Devil.     Kipling  also 
called  him  the  Blind  White  Devil  during  his  visit  to  San  Francisco 
in  1889. 

Another  thing  Buckley   did,    too.      There  was  no    [city]    civil 
service  at  that  point  I   think  until   the  charter  that  Phelan  put  in. 
He   told  Father  if  he  wanted  friends   appointed  to  the  fire 
department,   police,   or  school  department  to   let  him  know  and  he'd  do 
it.      He  was  quite  friendly,    a  friendship   I  guess   that  persisted, 
because  I  have   the  newspaper  articles  of  Buckley's   death,   and  it 
lists   the  honorary  pallbearers,  which  were  quite  numerous,   and  my 
father  was  one  of   them.      I  know  Father  went  to  his   rosary,   and  I 
remember  him  coming  back — I  don't  remember  everything,  but  I 
remember  this.      He  had  talked   to  So-and-so  and  So-and-so,   and  So- 
and-so   told  him  how  he  used  to  stuff   the  ballots,   and  so  on.      I 
should  have  taped  that,  but  I   didn't. 


*In  1891. 
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Services  to  the  Police  Department//// 
[Interview  2:  April  18,  1978] 

Shumate:   Father  was  also  police  surgeon  for  the  police  department  in  the 
1890s,  1894  to  1900,  and  he  worked  first  for  a  man  by  the  name 
of  Dr.  [James  W. ]  Keeney.  Dr.  Keeney's  father  [Charles  C.  Keeney] 
had  been  a  very  prominent  physician  in  San  Francisco,  and  they 
were  also  quite  socially  known  in  San  Francisco.   They  lived  on 
Rincon  Hill,  right  next  to  his  brother-in-law,  [William]  Alvord, 
who  was  later  the  president  of  the  Bank  of  California.  One  of 
the  daughters  of  this  Dr.  Keeney  married  Talbot  Walker,  a  part 
of  the  Pope  and  Talbot  family,  and  lived  many  years  in  Montecito, 
by  Santa  Barbara.   I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  that  home  in 
the  1930s  for  a  weekend.   It  was  a  magnificent  estate;  I  was  there 
for  the  marriage  of  Joe  [Joseph]  Donohoe  IV,  who  was  marrying  a 
member  of  the  de  la  Guerra  family,  Yvonne  Dibblee.  A  beautiful 
wedding,  at  the  mission  of  Santa  Barbara. 

That  was  my  father's  first  connection  with  the  police 
department,  and  it  lasted  a  few  years.  Later  on,  when  [James] 
Rolph  was  elected  to  the  mayorship,  I  think  in  1911,  he  appointed 
Father  police  commissioner,  in  1913.  At  that  time,  it  was  either 
by  law  or  by  custom  that  there  were  two  Democrats  and  two 
Republicans  appointed  to  the  police  commission.   Father  was  a 
Democrat,  being  from  a  traditionally  Democratic  section  of  the 
country.   This  section  of  Missouri,  which  I  mentioned  he  came 
from,  was  Democrat.   Stretching  from  Lincoln  and  St.  Charles 
Counties,  Missouri,  over  towards  Independence,  where  Truman  came 
from,  was  known  as  the  Little  Dixie  of  Missouri — it  was  a  solid 
Democratic  area.   Their  great  champion  of  the  Democratic  party 
in  that  area  was  Champ  Clark,  of  course.   Then  later,  Clark 
attempted  to  be  the  nominee  for  the  Democratic  party  for  president. 
After  Clark's  death,  a  Democrat  by  the  name  of  Clarence  Cannon 
from  Missouri  was  a  congressman  and  head  of  the  appropriations 
committee  for  years  (not  to  be  confused  with  the  Republican  boss 
of  that  same  last  name.)   Cannon  was  long  a  friend  of  Father's. 

Father  served  from  1912  to  1937  on  the  police  commission; 
that  is,  during  the  time  of  Rolph  and  also  during  the  time  of 
Angelo  Rossi.   The  main  person  on  that  commission  was  the 
president,  and  that  was  Theodore  [J.]  Roche.  Roche  was  an 
extremely  interesting  man.  He  had  never  had  any  formal  education. 
While  his  father  I  presume  was  Irish,  his  mother  was  not;  she  was 
of  the  Tojetti  family.   I  believe  the  artist  Edward  Tojetti  was 
his  uncle.   Theodore  Roche  sold  newspapers  on  the  street,  etcetera, 
but  got  the  interest  of  Matt  I.  Sullivan.   Sullivan  took  him  in 
his  office,  and  he  learnt  law  in  his  office  and  passed  the  bar 
examination  (which  I  think  would  be  legal  even  now,  to  take  a  bar 
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Shumate:   examination  without  formal  education,  but  I  presume  it  would  be 
impossible  to  pass  the  bar  examination).   Anyhow,  he  did  pass, 
and  Roche  was  a  very  brilliant  attorney. 

Matt  I.  Sullivan,  as  you  know,  was  a  judge  at  one  time  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  California.  His  brother*  was  also  a  judge 
of  the  supreme  court,  a  judge  that  took  part  in  the  [William] 
Sharon  case  when  he  was  sued  by  Sarah  Althea  Hill.   The  descendant 
of  that  family,  I  don't  know  whether  by  the  brother  or  by  Matt 
I.,  of  course  was  Jerd  Sullivan,  who  was  quite  well  known  in 
San  Francisco,  and  he  bore  some  relationship  to  another  person 
quite  prominent  in  the  Rolph  administration,  and  that  was 
Eustace  Cullinan,  Sr.   I  believe  Eustace  Cullinan,  Sr.'s  wife 
was  either  a  niece  of  Matt  I.  Sullivan  or  some  close  relationship. 
Cullinan  was  associated  with  [Thomas  W.]  Hickey,  another  person 
prominent  in  the  Rolph  administration,  and  Hickey  was  a  brilliant 
orator  and  was  one  of  those  who  seconded  the  nomination  of  Al 
Smith  when  he  received  the  Democratic  nomination  for  presidency. 

Matt  I.  Sullivan's  firm  became  Sullivan,  Sullivan,  and 
Roche,  and  later  Sullivan,  Sullivan,  Roche,  and  Johnson,  the 
Johnson  being  Hiram  Johnson,  governor  and  U.S.  senator.  It  was 
a  very  powerful  law  firm,  and  Roche  was  a  very  influential  person 
in  San  Francisco  for  many  years  and  was  on  some  of  the  most 
interesting  trials  that  took  place  in  the  city. 

Another  person  who  was  on  the  commission  most  of  that  time 
was  Jesse  [B.]  Cook.  He'd  been  a  chief  of  police  before  he 
became  commissioner  and  was  on  the  commission  from  1911  until 
1938  when  the  commission  changed.   His  occupation  was  that  of 
working  for  the  Mercantile  Trust  at  Grant  Avenue  and  O'Farrell. 
His  son-in-law,  [Lloyd  E.]  Graybiel,  was  for  a  long  time  in  public 
relations  or  head  of  that  department  for  the  Wells  Fargo  Bank. 
I  guess  he  became  associated  with  Wells  when  there  was  the  merger 
between  the  American  Trust  and  the  Wells  Fargo. 

The  fourth  member  of  the  police  commission  changed  fairly 
often.  The  first  one  that  I  remember  was  James  Wood,  who  was 
manager  of  the  St.  Francis  [Hotel].  He  left  San  Francisco,  and 
of  course  resigned,  went  to  New  York  where  he  took  over  one  of 
the  larger  hotels,  probably  the  largest  (I've  forgotten  the 
name — it  might  have  been  the  Pennsylvania  Hotel  that  many  San 
Franciscans  went  to).  When  Wood  left,  I'm  not  sure  who  took 
his  place,  because  first  or  second  was  Joe  [Joseph  J. ]  Tynan, 
who  during  World  War  I  was  head  of  the  Bethlehem  [shipbuilding 
corporation],  which  was  the  old  Union  Iron  Works.  At  that  time 


*Jeremiah  F.  Sullivan 


Dr.  Thomas  E.  Shumate  in  his 
office 


San  Francisco  Police  Department  review,  1920s. 
Left  to  right  (not  counting  man  with  moustache) 
Theodore  Roche,  Thomas  E.  Shumate,  Mayor  James 
Rolph,  Chief  Andrew  F.  Mahoney. 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  E.  Shumate  in  Golden  Gate  Park. 
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Shumate:      he  was  said  to  have  the  largest  salary  of  anyone  in  the  United 
States.      If  my  memory  is   right,    it  was   $200,000  or  $250,000  a 
year,  which  was   enormous  at  that  time.      He  built  a  very  large 
home  on  Pacific  Heights,   and  he  and  his   family  all  had  Fiat  cars 
and  were  for  many  years  quite  a  sensational  group  in  San  Francisco. 
I  went  to  Grant  School  with  his  son,   Joseph,   Jr.     He  was   called 
Buster. 

After  Tynan  either  died  or  resigned,   his  place,   if  I 
remember  rightly,  was   taken  by  Andy    [Andrew  F.]   Mahony,  who  was 
in  the  lumber  business  with   [Oliver  J.]   Olson.      I  always 
remember  him  because  at  any  civic  event — say,    the  inspection  of 
the  police  department,  which  took  place  as  a  parade  in  those 
days — he  always  wore  a  silk  hat,    similar  to  what  Rolph  wore. 
(Roche  and  my  father  never  dressed  in  that  manner.)     He  used  to 
wear  the  frock  coat  and  striped  trousers.     After  he  either  died 
or  resigned,  his  place  was   taken  by  Frank   [J.]   Foran,    the  long 
time  secretary,    incidentally,   of  the  Olympic  Club.      But  three 
of   the  members  of  the  commission  stayed  on  for  these  many  years. 
The  other,   fourth,   position  was   changed  from  time  to   time. 

As   I  said,   Roche  was   really  the  one  who  ran  the  commission. 
I  knew  most  of   the  chiefs  of  police  during  this  period.     Probably 
the  one  we  knew  best,   and  I  knew  best,  was   Chief    [David  Augustus] 
White — they   called  him  Gus  White — who  strangely  enough  did  not 
come  into  the  police  department  and  work  his  way  up,   say,    to 
captain  and  so  forth,  but  was  brought  in 'from  a  firm,    I   think 
PG&E,   and  presumably  was  aided  in  obtaining   that  position  by 
Herbert  Fleishhacker,  who  was  very  influential  in  the  Rolph   regime. 

Gus  White  lived  near  us.      In  fact,   his   family  had  lived  on 
Bush  Street  opposite  the  priory  of  St.   Dominic's.      His  mother 
and  father  were  close  friends  of  my  grandparents,   and  I  believe 
Mrs.   White,   his  mother,  had  sixteen  or  seventeen  children. 
However,   I   think     only  about   twelve  of  them  lived  to  become 
adults,   one  of  them,    the  youngest,  being  Father  Victor  White  of 
the  Jesuit  order,  who  was  quite  a  well-known  speaker  in  San 
Francisco.     He  died  many  years  ago,    though,    in  Los  Angeles. 

My  mother  always   told  sort  of  a  funny  story  to  me  on   that 
White  house.     When  she'd  go  over  there,  with  all  these  children — 
twelve  or  thirteen — around,  Mrs.   White  would  be  paying  no 
attention,  would  be  playing   the  piano  or  something  else  of  that 
order. 

The  White  family  house  was   torn  down;   it  no   longer  exists. 
But  Chief  White's  house  still  stands.      It's  a  very  small  house  on 
the  east  side  of  Pierce  between  Bush  and  Pine.     Mrs.   White, 
Chief  White's  wife,    is   still  alive.      Chief  White  died  quite  young, 
in  about   1921,    and  she  remained  a  widow.      She  is  living  now  in 
the  Heritage  House  over  in  the  Marina.      She's   up   in  her  nineties. 
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Shumate: 


Teiser: 


Shumate: 


[Daniel  J.]  O'Brien,  who  came  after  White,  I  never  knew  quite 
as  well.  O'Brien  probably  is  best  known  because  his  son 
[George]  became  the  well-known  movie  actor.   The  chief  was  quite 
a  flamboyant  character,  incidentally.   Then  came  Chief  [William 
J.]  Quinn.   Chief  Quinn  was  in  till  1940.  I  knew  Quinn  pretty 
well,  because  I  was  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the  St.  Vincent 
de  Paul  Society,  as  he  was,  and  served  with  him  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  years  ago  for  a  number  of  years. 


What  sort  of  a  man  was  Chief  Quinn? 
briefly? 


Would  you  characterize  him 


Chief  Quinn  was  an  honest  man,  maybe  not  as  good  an  administrator 
as  Chief  [Charles  W. ]  Dullea  or  [Michael]  Gaffey. 

Another  chief  who  was  quite  close  to  the  family  was  Chief 
Gaffey.   Chief  Gaffey  was  very  friendly  always  because  earlier, 
when  he  was  a  lieutenant,  he  was  at  the  top  of  the  civil  service 
list  to  be  appointed  a  captain,  but  the  list  was  about  to  run  out 
and  he  was  going  to  lose  the  appointment.   The  day  before  the 
police  commission  [meeting] — it  used  to  meet  on  a  Monday,  and  I 
think  this  was  on  a  Sunday — he  arrived  at  the  house  with  Father 
Edward  Menager,  a  Jesuit,  and  told  my  father  of  the  difficulty. 
He  was  appointed  the  next  night,  one  day  before  the  list  ran  out. 

He  has  a  son,  incidentally — Monsignor  Kevin  Gaffey — who  is 
quite  well  known  in  the  archdiocese  of  San  Francisco. 

Another  chief  of  police  who  was  quite  close  to  Father  was 
Charlie  Dullea,  the  father,   incidentally,  of  the  priest  who 
was  president  of  USF  [the  University  of  San  Francisco]  for  a  number 
of  years,  chancellor  now  of  USF.  He  told  me  a  story  about  Father, 
after  Father  died,  how  one  of  our  stores  had  been  robbed.  They 
caught  the  burglar,  and  he  brought  in  the  money  to  Father  that  they 
had  recovered,  which  amounted  to  $100  or  $150  in  silver  and  bills. 
Father  said,  "Give  me  your  hat."  Dullea  wondered  what  it  was  for, 
but  he  gave  it  to  him,  and  my  father  poured  all  the  money  back 
in  his  hat  and  said,  "Keep  it."  So  Charlie  Dullea  always  said 
that  his  salary  was  so  low  and  he  had  such  a  fairly  large  family 
that  this  was,  he  thought,  the  greatest  person  in  the  world  because 
he  got  all  this  money  given  to  him  that  had  been  obtained  from 
the  robber.   [laughter] 

Another  person  that  Father  had  great  respect  for,  who  was 
chief  of  police,  was  Mike  [Michael]  Mitchell,  a  very  holy  man,  a 
daily  communicant.  Some  people  said  the  police  department  sort  of 
fooled  him  in  certain  ways,  that  he  himself  was  above-board  in 
every  way. 
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Shate:  I  think  I've  spoken  enough  about  some  of  the  chiefs.  They  all 
were  very  honest  men,  though,  especially  Quinn,  Mike  Mitchell, 
Mike  Gaffey  and  Charlie  Dullea. 

Teiser:   Can  you  generalize  at  all  about — these  were  all  men  from  this 
community,  were  they  not? 

Shumate:  Yes. 

Teiser:        They  were  not  professionals  brought   from — 

Shumate:     No.     Except  for  Chief  White,    these  all  had  been  in  the  department 
and  were  from  that  Irish-American,    I  guess  you'd  call  it, 
background   (I  guess  second  generation,  most  of   them).      A  chief 
much   later  was  an  Irish-born  man;    that's   Chief   [Thomas  J. ]    Cahill, 
who's  still  alive.     But  those  later  I  didn't  know  very  well. 

Teiser:       Were   they  all  from  known  families  here  in  San  Francisco? 

Shumate:      Chief  White  was   from  the  Western  Addition.      I  presume  the  others 
were  from  where   the  Irish   came  from,   the  Mission,    and  if  they 
were  old  enough,   from  south  of  Market.     But  I   think  mostly  from 
the  Mission.     They  were  typical  of  the  San  Francisco  Irish  of 
that  time.     From  the  time  of  the  earthquake,   chief  after  chief 
was  from  that  same  group.     I  believe  that  Chief   [Donald  M. ]  Scott 
and  Chief   [Charles  R.]   Gain,   the  present  chief,  are  the  only  two 
that  marked  a  change  from  that  Irish  influence  that  went  on  for 
so  many  years. 

There  were  three  captains  that  Father  thought  might  be  good 
chiefs.    In  fact,   I  think  he  favored  them  at  the  time  that  O'Brien 
was  elected.     One  was  Captain   [Duncan]  Mathesen,   a  very  straight- 
laced  and  well-thought-of  man.     Another  was   Captain  Charles  Goff , 
a  pretty  tough  man.     Neither  were  Irish. 

The  third  was   Captain  Arthur  Layne,  who  was   considered 
straight  laced  also,   according  to  everything  I've  ever  heard  about 
him.     His   daughter  married  Governor  Pat   [Edmund  G.,   Sr.]   Brown. 
She  was   in  Lowell  High  School  at  the  time  I  attended  there,   and  a 
very  good  student — I  think  an  A  student — which  her  husband  was  not. 
Pat  was  in  my  class,   June   '23,   at  Lowell. 

Teiser:        San  Francisco  was   still  essentially  a  small   community,  wasn't  it? 

Shumate:     I  don't  know  whether  it  was  small.      It  was  larger  probably  in 
population,  but  I  think  there  were  more  native-born  people  at 
that  time,  and  also  some  of  foreign  background.     There  were 
neighborhoods,   I  believe,  with  definite  ethnic  patterns  that  we 
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Shumate:      don't  have  now.     The  constant  moving  around  and  the  many  new 

groups  that  have  come  into  San  Francisco  make  it,   since  the  war, 
a  very  changed  city. 

Teiser:       You're  speaking  of  World  War  II? 
Shumate:     World  War  II,   yes. 

Teiser:   To  go  back  to  your  father  as  police  surgeon,  "surgeon"  I  suppose 
was  only  part  of  it — what  was  the  function  of  a  police  surgeon 
then? 

Shumate:      I  do  not  know.      I  do  know  what  a  police  surgeon  was   in  the  1930s 
and  1920s,  because  I  knew  some  police  surgeons  of  that  period. 
One  of  them  was  Dr.  A. A.   O'Neill,  Aloysius  A.   O'Neill,  who  had 
an  office  in  Father's  building,   and  one  of  his   claims  to  fame  was 
serving  as  ship's  surgeon  of   the  Rio  de  Janeiro.      I  notice  in  the 
papers   recently  there's  been  something  about  it  and  how  it  had 
$600,000  worth  of  gold  or  more  when  it  went  down.     O'Neill  always 
claimed  there  was  no  gold  on  the  ship  at  all.     He  explained  how 
it  couldn*  t  have  had  any  gold  on  it,   it  was   coming  from  a  place 
where  there  wasn't  any  gold.     That's  his  story,   anyhow.      It  sank  in 
the  Bay.     Many  passengers  were  lost,   and  the  ship  has  never  been 
located. 

He  married  a  lady  who  was  a  nurse  at  St.   Francis    [Hospital] 
and  a  very  intelligent  woman  who  I  believe  was  the  head  of  the 
nurses  at  one  time — matron,   I  think  they  called  them — at  the 
nursing  school. 

An  acting  police  surgeon  for  a  while  was  a  doctor  by  the 
name  of  Joe  McGuire,   J.J.   McGuire.       His  brother  was  the  real 
estate  Walter  McGuire.      Joe  McGuire  decided  that  while  I  was   in 
medical  school  I  should  learn  more  about  the  practice  of  medicine. 
It  was  the  summer,   so  he  took  me  down  to   the  jail  to  show  me  the 
different  cases.      (That's   the  city  jail,  which  was   located  at  that 
time  on  Kearny  Street.)      I  had  no  great  desire — the  place  was 
smelly  and  I  wasn't  too  pleased  about   the  whole  thing. 

The  first   thing,    I  think,   one  did  was  to  examine  the  drunks. 
They'd  come  out  of  the  drunk  tank.      There  was   a  Lieutenant  Jim 
Boland  in  charge,   and  he  was  sort  of  amusing;  he  was  an  older 
Irishman  who'd  been  there  for  years,    and  he'd  say,   "What  is  your 
name?"     If  your  name  was  Casey  or  something  similar,  he'd  say, 
"Get  out"   and  you'd  be  out.      One  time  a  young  Stanford  student  knew 
that,   so  he  said  his  name  was  O'Brien  or  something,   and  he  checked 
him  a  little  bit  and  found  that  it  wasn't  that  name  at  all.     So 
the  ones   that  didn't  have  Irish  names,  he'd  say,   "Take  a  broom  and 
start  cleaning."     Those  that  he  didn't  like,    they  would  have  to 
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Shumate:   clean  the  drunk  tank,  and  I  tell  you,  the  drunk  tank  after  a 

night  of  people  being  ill  is  a  pretty  bad  place.  After  cleaning 
they  could  leave. 

Then  we  went  down  from  the  drunk  tank  to  an  infirmary  where 
the  different  inmates,  if  they  were  ill,  would  come  in  and  be 
looked  over  or  treated,  given  medicine  and  so  forth.  And  that 
was  one  of  the  functions  of  a  police  surgeon  at  that  time. 

I  think  that  Dr.  [H.]  John  Graves's  son  had  that  position 
later.   (I  believe  that  McGuire  was  on  there  temporarily.)   I 
could  be  mistaken.  And  that  John  Graves's  son,  John  M.  Graves,  who 
was  a  doctor  also,  was  the  police  surgeon  for  many  years.  McGuire 
became  the  firemen's  doctor  and  was  there  for  years,  extremely 
conscientious,  but  he  was  so  conscientious  that  the  fire 
department  disliked  him.   The  Scanlon  Club — which  I  don't  know 
whether  exists  now;  it  took  the  place  of  the  union,  I  guess — 
when  [Elmer]  Robinson  was  running  for  mayor,  one  of  the  Scanlon 
Clubs  said  they  would  support  him  if  they  fired  McGuire.  They 
called  him  "Marble  Head"  McGuire.   [laughter]  He  was  fired,  and 
Bill  O'Grady  came  in. 

Bill  [William]  O'Grady  was  a  doctor  my  father  had  brought 
into  the  world.  His  father  had  been  in  the  police  department 
and  died  young.  He  was  also  the  doctor  for  the  Convent  of  the 
Good  Shepherd,  and  he  died  comparatively  young.  He  had  been  the 
doctor  for  the  Forty-Niners  when  they  were  formed,  and  he  got  a 
five  percent  interest,  I  believe,  and  his  widow  inherited  that 
five  percent.  She  remarried  a  man  by  the  name  of  Dr.  Maurice 
Growney,  a  dentist,  who  has  been  my  dentist  since  1938,  and  she's 
died  since  also.    Where  am  I?  Oh,  back  to  the  police  department— 

Teiser:   The  police  surgeon's  duties  were  not  exclusively  to  the  members  of 
the  police  department  but  also  everybody  in  the  jail? 

Shumate:   Jail  and  examinations  of  policemen.  But  if  the  policemen  were 

ill,  they  were  under  the  retirement  system.  My  brother  [Frederick 
Ortman  Shumate]  was  the  doctor  for  that  for  a  number  of  years, 
until  he  died  in  fact.    They  had  at  that  time  what  was  called 
Ward  A  at  the  county  hospital — it  has  another  name  to  it  now, 
since  it's  a  new  hospital — and  there  the  city  employees,  especially 
the  police  and  fire  department,  if  they  were  injured  or  ill,  were 
placed.   So  that  was  under  another  department. 
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Teiser:   I  see.   So  the  police  surgeon's  duties  were  to  prison  inmates — 

Shumate:  Yes,  in  part.  Maybe  that  wasn't  true  in  the  old  days;  now  it 

could  be  completely  different.  I'm  only  speaking  of  the  1930s  and 
'40s. 

Teiser:   I  see. 


Shumate: 


I  was  looking  in  some  newspaper  cuttings,  and  at  the  time 
that  your  father  was  appointed  to  the  police  commission  by  Mayor 
Rolph,  he  cited  his  experience  as  police  surgeon,  which  had  been 
some  years  earlier,  as  making  him  very  well  qualified  because 
of  his  knowledge  of  the  department. 

Yes,  he  knew  quite  a  number  of  policemen.  So  I  presume  the  duties 
were  different;  maybe  he  took  care  of  some  of  the  families. 


Doctors  and  Hospitals 


Teiser:   We  mentioned  this  before  we  started  taping:   In  the  days  when 

your  father  was  a  medical  student  and  then  a  physician,  there  was 
less  specialization.  Did  he  consider  himself  a  general 
practitioner? 

Shumate:  A  general  practitioner.   In  fact,  he  delivered  babies,  as  I 

mentioned.  Dr.  Bill  O'Grady  was  one,  and  another  person,  who  was 
the  largest  baby  he  ever  had,  is  Russ  [Russell  D.]  Keil,  the 
brother  of  Ed  [Edward  D.]  Keil.  Another  person  is  Dan  [Daniel  J.] 
Cullen,  a  prominent  man  in  the  financial  world  who  is  retired 
now  and  lives  in  Hillsborough.  He  was  head  of  Sutro  or  one  of 
those  companies  at  one  time. 

Father's  office  at  that  time  was  similar  to  so  many  others, 
namely,  in  his  own  home,  in  the  basement,  and  it  was  fixed  up 
as  an  office.   I  presume  that  after  or  during  the  period  of  the 
fire  and  earthquake — today  is  April  18,  incidentally — that  he 
would  have  practiced  there.   I  remember  the  sign  there,  because 
the  sign  remained  long  after  he  no  longer  had  his  office  there, 
and  it  told  the  visiting  hours.   There  was  a  little  entrance  by 
the  stairs  that  led  into  2707  California,  and  you  went  into  the 
basement.   There  was  a  large  waiting  room,  and  there  were  one  or 
two  small  rooms  behind  it,  and  they  were  very  nicely  fixed  up. 
If  I  remember  rightly,  one  of  the  things  there  was  a  skeleton, 
which  I  guess  was  part  of  a  doctor's  equipment  at  that  time,  to 
impress  the  patients.  But  I  remember  it  used  to  fascinate  me  as  a 
youngster.   I  have  no  idea  what  happened  to  it;  I'm  sure  it  didn't 
come  into  this  house  when  we  moved  in  1915. 
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Teiser:   Were  you  implying  that  your  father  moved  after  1906? 

Shumate:   I  think  that  he  was  in  2707  until  the  Ortmann  Building  was 

rebuilt  at  Post  and  Kearny,  and  that  would  have  probably  opened 
in  about  1908,  maybe  '09.  At  that  time  it  was  opened  as  a 
doctors'  building,  and  he  opened  a  drugstore  not  in  the  building 
but  next  to  it  on  Post  Street,  84  Post.  The  building  at  that 
time  was  known  as  86  Post,  was  86  Post;  it's  now  98,  I  think. 
But  it  was  called  the  Ortmann  Building,  and  then  it  was  changed 
about  twenty-five  years  ago  and  called  the  Insurance  Building. 
But  it  was  the  Ortmann  Building  at  that  time,  and  they  had 
doctors,  maybe  one  or  two  together,  but  each  doctor  had  a  floor, 
and  there  were  I  think  six  floors.   [John]  Gallwey  was  there  for 
a  while,  and  Dr.  [C.C.]  Mohum,  Sr. ,  who  did  obstetrics  at  St. 
Mary's.   Gallwey  was  the  president  of  the  St.  Francis  Hospital. 

The  St.  Francis  Hopsital,  of  course,  dated  before  the  fire 
and  earthquake,  but  Father  was  not  connected  with  it  at  that 
time;  I  think  he  was  connected  with  the  French  [Hospital].  After 
the  earthquake,  though,  he  did  become  quite  prominent  in  it,  and 
he  helped  arrange  having  St.  Francis  take  over  a  private  residence 
on  the  north  side  of  California  near  Divisadero,  between  Divisadero 
and  Broderick.  I  have  a  picture  of  that  hospital  at  that  time. 
Then  they  built  at  their  present  location  at  Bush  and  Hyde,  and 
Father  opened  a  store  across  the  street,  which  was  there  for 
many  years  in  the  St.  Francis  Medical  Building,  an  office  building 
for  doctors.   Father  served  as  vice-president  of  the  hospital  for 
years  and  years.   The  other  vice-president  was  Dr.  Walter  P. 
Coffey,  and  the  president  was  John  Gallwey.  At  that  time  it  was 
a  stock  company,  the  stock  owned  by  doctors,  and  remained  so  till — 
well,  the  stock  was  taken  in  I  believe  in  the  1950s  when  it 
became  a  non-profit  hospital;  I'm  pretty  sure  it  was  after  Father's 
death  that  they  called  in  the  stock  from  the  various  people. 

Teiser:   Is  that  another  of  the  changes  in  medicine  in  recent  years,  that 
doctor-owned  hospitals  have  become  less  frequent? 

Shumate:   I  would  say  yes  to  that.  I  think  taxes  had  a  great  deal  to  do 

with  it,  and  the  expenses  of  hospitals.   That  hospital,  of  course, 
paid  dividends  for  many  years.  But  now  all  hospitals  seem  to  be 
running  in  debt  or  having  troubles  or  they're  rebuilt  and  have 
tremendous  mortgages,  so  it's  not  a  very  profitable  business. 

Father  also  at  the  St.  Francis  for  many  years  was  the  doctor 
in  charge  of  their  training,  their  nurses'  school.  Mrs.  Olga 
Sandel,  later  Mrs.  Patterson,  who  was  the  matron  for  a  long  time 
at  St.  Francis  when  it  had  a  nursing  school,  when  she  retired 
became  Father's  private  nurse.   She  was  a  very  lovely  lady  who 
we  knew  quite  well. 
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Shumate:   I  presume  that  idea  of  the  doctors  owning  a  hospital — similar, 
I  guess,  would  be  the  doctors'  medical  buildings.  Four-ninety 
Post,  for  example,  was  built  as  a  doctors'  building  with  the 
doctors  owning  all  the  stock.  My  former  associate — the  man  I 
worked  for,  Dr.  Harry  Alderson,  was  president  at  one  time  of  that 
group,  and  he  also  had  the  distinction,  if  you  call  it  that,  of 
using  the  first  shovel  to  start  the  construction  on  490.  Four- 
ninety  ran  into  trouble,  I  don't  know  whether  it  was  before  or 
after  the  Crash  of  '29,  and  they  went  to  Father  for  aid  and  to 
Dr.  Pischell,  the  older  [Kaspar]  Pischell.  They  refinanced,  and 
Father  became  vice-president  of  the  medical-dental  building 
company  and  remained  so  for  many  years.  We  opened  a  store,  or 
did  have  a  store,  at  490  Post  (where  Bowerman's  is  now)  for  many 
years.  So  he  was  closely  connected  with  that  building. 

Teiser:   Is  it  still  doctor-owned? 

Shumate:  No,  the  building  was  sold  I  think  in  the  sixties.  Dr.  [Irving  S.] 
Ingber  (of  Ingber  [Frederick  H.]  and  Rodenbaugh,  radiologists — 
they're  both  dead)  was  president,  and  the  main  owner  of  the  stock 
at  that  time  was  a  man  by  the  name  of  George  Wagner,  who  had  been 
the  builder  of  the  building,  (he's  still  alive),  and  the  Smith 
family,  the  Wallace  B.  and  Reginald  Knight  Smith  family.   They 
owned  about  30  percent  of  the  stock,  and  they  decided  to  sell 
when  they  got  this  offer  from  John  Galvin.   I  had  a  small  amount 
of  stock,  and  I  was  opposed  to  selling  it,  but  Ingber  said  it  was 
going  to  go  through,  and  so  we  turned  in  our  stock.   It  was  a 
cash  offer,  and  it  seems  to  me — and  I  could  be  wrong;  my  memory 
is  probably  poor — that  it  was  $3  million.  Galvin  certainly  didn't 
lose  any  money  by  buying  it,  and  he  still  owns  it.  Even  though  he 
lives  in  Ireland,  he  has  various  properties  in  California,  including 
that. 

Father  was  never  connected  with  the  county  medical  society. 
He  was  a  member,  but  I  mean  he  never  took  an  active  part.  But  he 
took  an  active  part  in  many  other  things.  He  was  quite  friendly 
with  [A. P.]  Giannini  in  the  twenties,  was  a  director  of  one  of 
his  banks,  the  Liberty  Bank,  which  was  a  part  of  Giannini 's 
chain.   I  don't  know  the  reason  why  Giannini  formed  the  Liberty 
Bank  rather  than  have  it  as  a  branch  of  his  own  [Bank  of  Italy]; 
there  must  have  been  a  definite  reason. 

When  [Elisha]  Walker  became  president,  Father  was  quite 
friendly  with  a  man  by  the  name  of  [George  A.]  Webster,  who  was 
one  of  Walker's  men.  And  when  the  fight  came  between  Giannini 
and  Walker,  Father  did  not  vote  his  stock  one  way  or  the  other, 
and  Giannini  never  forgot  that  and  was  rather  peeved  I  think  at 
Father  after  that.  Connie  Bricca,  Dr.  [Constantine  R. ]  Bricca, 
of  course,  did.*  Later,  incidentally,  Bricca  became  president  of 
the  St.  Francis  Hopsital.  His  sons,  Constantine  R. ,  Jr.,  and 
Elmer  Bricca,  are  doctors. 


*Vote  his  stock  in  support  of  Giannini. 
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Politics  and  Telephones 


Shumate:   I  might  mention  Father's  indirect  connection  during  the  time  of 
the  trouble  with  [Abe]  Ruef  and  [Eugene  E.]  Schmitz.  Father 
knew  Schmitz  pretty  well  but  was  not  part  of  his  family,  so  to 
speak,  in  civic  matters.  However — 

Teiser:   Let  me  ask  you,  as  you  go  into  this,  was  there  any  relationship 

at  all — any  thread — between  Chris  Buckley  and  the  Schmitz  group? 

Shumate:  None  that  I  know  of. 

Teiser:   I  see.  It  was  a  discontinuous  thing. 

Shumate:  Ruef  I  think  came  in  later.  Buckley  was  out  of  power,  and  you'd 
had  two  reform  mayors — [Adolph]  Sutro  and  [James  D.]  Phelan — 
and  the  new  charter  was  in,  which  was  supposed  to  stop  all  types 
of  funny  business,  and  Ruef  was  extremely  bright,  as  everyone 
knows,  and  the  Union  Labor  party  won  the  election.   I  always  thought 
possibly  the  Union  Labor  party  was  strengthened  by  the  Teamsters' 
strike  which  [Michael]  Casey  ran  and  which  hurt  Phelan  when  he 
used  the  police  to  help  bring  order,  which  the  unions  disliked. 
Father  [Peter  M.]  Yorke,  for  example,  who  had  supported  Phelan 
in  his  endeavors  to  be  mayor,  turned  on  him  because  he  thought 
the  laboring  man  was  being  abused  at  that  point,  and  he  was  very 
vicious  against  Phelan  during  the  rest  of  Phelan1 s  life.  The 
few  thousand  votes  that  gave  [William  Gibbs]  McAdoo,  I  believe 
it  was,  the  nomination  on  the  Democratic  ticket  instead  of  Phelan 
when  he  was  re- running  for  senator,  was  enough  votes  that  possibly 
Yorke  controlled  in  San  Francisco.  Although  McAdoo,  when  he  was 
running  or  attempting  to  get  the  Democratic  nomination  for 
presidency,  had  ties  to  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  yet  Yorke  favored  him 
rather  than  Phelan  because  of  this  intense  dislike  going  back 
to  the  beginnings  of  the  Teamster  *  strike. 

## 

Shumate:      Father  was   friendly  with  a  man  by  the  name  of  Theodore   [V.] 

Halsey.     He  was  I  think  a  son-in-law  of  the  president  of  the  Home 
Telephone   [Company] ,  which  was  one  of  the  big  telephone  companies 
of  that  period.      I  believe  his   father-in-law's  name  was    [John  I.] 
Sab in,   and  there  were  other  people  connected  with  the  telephone 
company  who  were  also  sons-in-law,   and  I   think  one  of  them  was 
[Louis]   Glass,    and  another  one,  Dr.   Redmond  Payne,  who  was   a 
physician — nose  and  throat — and  well  known  at  that  period.     Halsey 
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Shumate:  was  alleged  to  have  passed  money  to  Ruef  for  the  phone  company 
so  as  to  obtain  the  franchise — similar  to  the  accusations 
against  [Patrick]  Calhoun  of  the  United  Railways. 

Halsey,  when  he  was  indicted,  claimed  he  was  ill.  Father 
was  his  physician.   I  have  some  place  records — in  the  other  room — 
of  some  of  the  testimony  before  the  judges,  with  the  various 
ailments  that  Halsey  was  supposed  to  have.   So  this  was  kept 
postponed,  which  was  a  thing  that  many  of  the  directors  of  the 
various  companies  that  were  indicted  at  that  time  seemed  to  do — 
postpone  court  hearings.  While  Ruef,  of  course,  and  Schmitz  both 
stood  trial,  and  some  of  the  supervisors  were  in  great  difficulty 
when  during  the  graft  investigations  of  1906,  the  officials 
admitted  taking  money  for  various  causes — as  you  know,  the 
officials  of  most  big  companies  were  indicted  at  that  time,  and 
they  were  indicted  because  they  were  accused  of  giving  the  money 
which  these  city  officials  accepted.   The  only  one  I  think  that 
stood  trial  was  Pat  Calhoun  of  the  railroads. 

Halsey 's  case  was  postponed  and  postponed.   I  think  I  mentioned 
to  you  one  day  the  story  Father  told  of  when  Halsey  was  in  St. 
Francis  Hospital  up  here  on  California  Street,  and  the  surgery 
was  on  the  top  floor  with  a  large  window  to  get  light,  sky-light, 
so  they  could  have  better  light  for  surgery.  When  they  brought 
him  in,  presumably  to  operate  but  possibly  to  say  that  the  symptons 
had  disappeared  and  surgery  wasn't  needed,  they  saw  through  the 
window  skylight  that  some  Burns  detective  (who  of  course  had  been 
hired  by  [Rudolph]  Spreckels  and  others  who  were  in  charge  of  the 
prosecution)  were  watching  what  was  going  to  happen,  and  they  took 
out  his  appendix.   [laughter] 

When  [Charles  M. ]  Fickert  was  elected  district  attorney,  all 
the  suits  against  the  various  people  were  dismissed.   The  city  by 
that  time  was  pretty  fed  up  with  the  graft  trials ,  and  it  was 
presumably  supposed  to  be  hurting  business.   It  had  been  dragging 
on  so  many  years,  the  various  investigations.   [Edward  R.]  Taylor 
the  reform  mayor  was  out  of  office,  and  P.H.  McCarthy  was  in,  and 
the  graft  prosecution  virtually  ceased  around  that  time,  so  Halsey 
was  off. 

I  don't  know  when  Halsey  and  his  group,  or  maybe  it  was  his 
father-in-law  originally,  got  control  of  the  Philippine  Long 
Distance  Telephone  Company,  but  the  directors  of  it  were  the 
same  people,  to  a  certain  extent,  that  had  been  in  the  Home 
Telephone.  In  other  words,  Halsey  and  Payne,  and  my  father  was 
a  director.  They  controlled  all  the  telephones  in  the  Philippine 
Islands.   For  example,  during  the  1930s  in  the  Depression,  when 
very  few  companies  were  paying  and  things  were  extremely  difficult 
financially,  the  Long  Distance  Telephone  paid  very  large  dividends 
the  entire  time. 
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Shumate:  Again,  a  story  which  I  can't  vouch  for,  except  that  it  was  told  to 
me  by  my  father,  and  it  may  not  be  true,  and  that  was  that  the 
president  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  [Manuel]  Quezon,  who  was 
well  known  during  World  War  II  for  his  patriotism,  that  it  was 
a  routine  thing  for  the  company  to  give  him  a  gift,  and  I  think 
that  gift  was  $20,000  a  year  if  I  remember  rightly.  The  man  in 
charge  of  the  company  management  on  the  Philippine  Islands  was 
a  man  by  the  name  of  J.E.W.  Stevenot,  who  had  a  brother  in  the 
Bank  of  America  [Fred]  and  another  one,  Archie  Stevenot,  well 
known  as  Mr.  Mother  Lode  in  the  Mother  Lode  district  of  California 
(a  person  I  knew  well  and  admired  greatly,  a  fine  historian  and 
one  of  the  nicest  men  I've  ever  met),  who  lived  in  Sonora. 
Archie  Stevenot  had  many  tales,  incidentally,  of  the  early  days 
in  that  area,  as  his  father  had  lived  near  Carson  Hill;  in  fact, 
the  Stevenot  farm  is  on  some  of  the  maps  there  and  has  a  state 
marker.  It  may  have  been  his  grandfather  that  came  originally  to 
that  area,  but  I  believe  it  was  his  father,  who  had  been  very  much 
interested  in  borax,  before  Borax  Smith  or  anyone,  and  was  quite 
prominent  in  the  borax  development  at  one  time. 

Going  back  to  the  Philippine  Telephone  Company,  one  day  they 
were  taken  over,  and  they  were  taken  over  by  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Hunter  Gary  of  Kansas  City,  of  I  think  the  Associated  Telephone 
[&  Telegraph  Company],  which  his  father  had  founded;  it  was  I 
believe  the  third  largest  in  the  United  States,  only  behind  the 
American  Telephone  and  the  International  at  that  time.  Hunter 
Gary  appeared  at  a  directors'  meeting  and  stated  he  had  control 
of  the  company,  that  is,  the  majority  of  the  stock  shares.  What's 
happened  to  it  since  I  don't  know.  Hunter  Gary  is  dead,  and  I've 
never  heard  of  Associated  Telephone  for  many  years,  so  I  presume 
it's  been  taken  over.  He  was  a  very  wealthy  man.  He  became 
president,  and  Halsey  and  some  directors  resigned,  because  Gary 
claimed  that  they  had  a  company  which  sold  all  the  equipment  and 
that  that  company  (that  Halsey  and  those  had  formed  to  sell  the 
equipment  to  the  Philippine  Long  Distance  Telephone  Company)  was 
making  excessive  profit  and  that  some  of  the  other  directors 
didn't  even  know  who  they  were  buying  from — that  it  was  sort  of  a 
dummy  company.  Father  continued  as  a  director. 

During  the  war  years  the  telephone  company  was  destroyed  by 
the  Japanese,  but  I  believe  they  got  money  from  the  United  States 
government  later  when  most  of  the  destroyed  American  companies 
received  funds.  We  do  not  own  any  stock  any  more,  but  I  believe 
it's  still  a  flourishing  company.   I  don't  know  who  owns  it  at 
this  time. 

([added  1979]  Hunter  Gary's  daughter  is  a  very  wealthy  widow 
who  lives  on  Sacramento  Street,  in  the  Nob  Hill  apartment  house. 
She  also  maintains  a  house  in  Honolulu.  Her  name  is  Mary  Harrison; 
her  husband,  Edward  Harrison,  was  a  brother  of  Maurice  Harrison  and 
Gregory  Harrison,  attorneys.) 
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Teiser:   Did  your  father  have  any  other  adventures  with  Ruef  and  Schmitz? 
I  suppose  nobody  who  lived  in  the  city  and  owned  property  or  a 
business  could  be  entirely  free  of  some  connection  with  them. 

Shumate:  Except  for  friendship,  I  don't  think  he  had  much  connection. 

Father  was  only  a  struggling  doctor,  so  to  speak — a  physician — 
and  owned  one  drugstore  about  that  time,  1906.   It  was  only  after 
the  fire  and  earthquake  that  Father  became  more  prominent.  And 
actually,  not  as  far  as  my  grandfather  went,  who  lost  his  properties, 
but  as  far  as  my  father  went,  it  was  always  my  understanding  that 
the  fire  and  earthquake  in  a  way  aided  him.  His  store  was  not 
touched,  he  was  able  to  sell  a  great  deal  after  the  earthquake, 
and  expanded  after  that,  and  there  was  an  opportunity  for  someone 
who  had  business  ability  and  energy  to  get  prominent  after  the 
earthquake  because  it  was  like  a  new  city.   So  many  of  the  more 
established  firms,  especially  some  of  the  drugstores  downtown 
that  were  well  established,  were  destroyed.   Some  of  them  didn't 
rebuild.   I've  always  been  under  the  impression  that  Father  said 
the  earthquake  really  helped  him  financially  because  Divisadero 
Street,  like  Fillmore,  became  quite  a  center  of  the  city  after  the 
earthquake.   So  his  prominence,  if  you  want  to  call  it  that,  came 
I  would  say  after  1906,  not  before. 

Teiser:   Let  me  ask  you  something  that  hadn't  occurred  to  me.  You 

mentioned  the  fact  that  the  German  insurance  companies  had  failed 
to  come  through  after  the  earthquake.  Was  there  any  fallout 
affecting  German  Pharmaceuticals? 

Shumate:   I  don't  believe  so,  because  I  think  they  would  have  had  to  buy  the 
German  Pharmaceuticals  because  they  were  the  best  known.   I  can 
only  think  of — for  example,  salversan  came  in  shortly  after  the 
earthquake  and  was  the  miracle  drug  of  that  time,  the  magic 
bullet,  as  the  movie  called  it.  The  famous  German  chemical  firms 
manufactured  these  drugs,  and  Germany  and  Vienna  were  the  centers 
of  medicine  before  the  First  World  War  and  made  most  of  the 
discoveries.   There  was  a  period  there  when  they  were  certainly 
the  tops  on  that  type  of  thing;  we,  the  United  States,  took  over 
after  World  War  I. 


Bob  Montgomery 


Shumate:  There's  one  other  incident  that  I  always  thought  was  interesting, 
and  that  was  Father's  connection  with  mining,  which  was  minor. 
Father,  when  he  was  practicing  medicine,  had  a  patient  who  had  a 
boarding  house.   In  the  boarding  house,  a  young  girl  working  as 
a  secretary  got  ill.  As  you  know,  in  the  late  1890s,  working  girls 
were  a  different  class,  so  to  speak,  than  the  other  women,  because 
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Shumate:     ladies  did  not  work  and  weren't  educated  to  work.     However,   she 
was  at  that   time,   according  to  description,   a  lovely  looking 
person.      She  married  Bob  Montgomery;    (his  name  was    [E.]  Aubrey 
Montgomery,  but  he  was  always  known  as  Bob  Montgomery).      She 
helped  prospect  with  him  (he  was  a  miner  in  Nevada) ,   and  they 
got  control  of  the  Montgomery-Shoshone,  which  was  at  Rhyolite. 
That  mine  was  sold  to  Charley   [Charles]    Schwab,   and  the  amount 
of  money  they  received  for  it — I've  forgotten  whether  it  was 
$1  million  or  $2  million,  but  it  was   a  tremendous   sum  for  that 
period. 

According  to  Father's  story,  the  mining  engineer  that  Schwab 
had  sent  out  to  investigate  the  Montgomery-Shoshone — and  I  can't 
remember  his  name   (it  was   I  think  an  Irish  name) — was  paid  for 
his   report,   and  he  was  given,   if  my  memory  is  right,   $75,000, 
and  the  money  was  passed  to     Father's  office.     The  report  was 
favorable  to  buy.     Maybe  that's  one  of  the  reasons  that  Schwab 
later,  who  had  that  great  mansion  in  New  York,  died  broke,   if  I 
remember  rightly.     Anyhow,  he  invested  in  many  mines,  and  I've 
always   felt   that  that  mining  rush  of  Goldfield  and  Tonopah,  which 
Rhyolite  was  part  of,   from  1904  to  1910  or  so,  was  the  last  real 
rush  in  the  continental  United  States.     Some  people  speak  of  the 
Klondike  as   the  last,  but  it  was  earlier.     Many  of  the  Klondike 
people  went  to  Tonopah  and  Goldfield — Tex  Richard  is  an  example, 
([added  1979]     Some  made  their  fortunes  there  and  became  U.S. 
Senators,    like  George  Nixon  and  Tasker  Oddie.      Both  have  descendants 
here.      Stuart  Nixon  of  the  Redwood  Empire  Association  is   a  grandson, 
and  nephews  of  Senator  Oddie  are  Rickard  and  Allen  Oddie.      Dick 
Oddie  at  one  time  was  a  close  friend  of  my  sister.     Another  who 
became  an  important  figure  in  Nevada's  history,  who  had  his  start 
in  that  mining  boom,  was  George  Wingfield.) 

The  mining  excitement  of  that  period  was  hurt  greatly  by  the 
fire  and  earthquake  of  San  Francisco,  because  the  money  was  not 
there  to  gamble  in  these  mining  stocks   like  it  had  been  before  the 
earthquake.     Also  the  panic  of  1907  was  a  factor  in  that  mining 
collapse. 

Father  and  Mother  went  with  the  Montgomerys  in  the  fall  of 
1906  in  an  automobile,   one  of  the  early  ones   (I  think  it  was  called 
a  De  Detriech,   and  it   cost   thousands  of  dollars)    that  Montgomery 
had  bought.      They  attempted  to  get  a  new  mine   that  Montgomery  had 
gotten  control  of,    the  Skidoo  mine,  which  was  on  the  Funeral  Range 
near  Death  Valley.      The  automobile  broke  down,   and  they  had  to  get 
horses  to  pull  them  in.     When  Father  and  Mother  were  at  Skidoo  it 
snowed;     it  was  an  early  snow,   and  they  were  snowbound  for  a 
number  of  days.      In  the  meantime  my  brother  and  myself,  we  were 
very  young,   and  we  were  with  my  grandparents,   and  my  parents  began 
to  think  that  their  parents  would  think  they'd  forgotten  them,  and 
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Shumate:  they  had  no  way  of  getting  messages  out.  But  finally  they  got 
out  through  Wild  Rose  Canyon  to  the  train  and  then  back  to  San 
Francisco.  But  it  was  their  one  real  adventure. 

They  ran  into  Death  Valley  Scotty*  when  they  were  there. 
Most  people  believed  that  he  was  financed  by  that  Chicago  man, 
but  at  that  time,  in  1906,  it  was  their  impression  that  the 
Skidoo  was  being  high  graded  and  that  Scotty  was  in  on  this  high 
grading  group.   In  fact,  they  even  named  a  bank,  which  name  I've 
forgotten,  in  Los  Angeles  where  the  gold  was  supposed  to  be  going 
from  Skidoo.** 

Skidoo  did  not  pay.   I  have  some  stock  in  my  own  name,  which 
Father  must  have  given  to  me  as  a  very  young  person  with  the  idea 
that  it  would  make  me  wealthy.  But  anyhow,  Skidoo  did  not  pay. 
The  Montgomerys  were  divorced  later.  Mrs.  Montgomery  was  quite 
a  good  businesswoman;  she  always  retained  her  money.   I  remember 
when  she'd  come  to  the  house  for  dinner,  she  had  become  very 
stout,  she  wore  numerous  rings  on  her  fingers,  and  always  had  a 
very  flamboyant  type  of  dress.   She  was  quite  a  character.  She 
traveled  a  great  deal  and  died  on  one  of  her  trips,  in  Lithuania. 
On  the  tour  was  Dr.  [Leo  L.]  Stanley,  who  later  was  well  known 
at  San  Quentin  and  died  recently.  When  she  died,  she  left  Father 
I  think  $5,000  or  $10,000,  as  she  did  many  other  people;  she  had 
no  children,  and  left  to  many  people  various  sums  of  money. 

Her  husband,  however,  kept  investing.  If  he'd  retired  with 
the  money  he'd  received  from  the  sale  of  the  Montgomery-Shoshone, 
he  would  have  been  a  very  wealthy  man.  But  he  kept  putting  it 
back  into  mines.   I  last  saw  him  at  about  the  outbreak  of  World 
War  II — around  1940,  '41.   Father  had  thought  there  might  be  some 
chrome  on  his  Altos  ranch  and  Bob  Montgomery  came  up  to  look  at 
it  and  said  it  was  just  an  outcrop.  He  was  much  older  than  Father, 
but  at  that  time  he  was  a  very  thin,  handsome  man  and  very  youthful 
for  his  age;  he  was  in  his  eighties,  I  guess,  then,  and  outlived 
my  father.   (My  father  died  at  eighty-one  in  1952.)   I  read  in 
the  paper  a  year  or  so  later  that  Bob  Montgomery  was  in  on  some 
new  strike  of  oil  in  New  Mexico.  Maybe  they  just  used  his  name,  I 
don't  know,  but  I  know  he  was  alive  a  couple  of  years  after  Father 
had  died,  and  I  don't  know  the  year  that  he  died.  But  in  forty-one 
he  was  still  prospecting  for  strategic  metals  in  Nevada  and  the 
Death  Valley  area,  and  living  in  a  trailer  in  Inyo  County.   So  it 


*Walter  P.  Scott  was  known  as  Death  Valley  Scotty. 
**It  was  the  Skidoo-Southern  California  Bank. 
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Shumate:  was  sort  of  a  strange  story  of  Bob  Montgomery,  who  is  in  many 
of  the  history  books,  mostly  because  of  the  sale  of  the 
Montgomery-Shoshone  at  Rhyolite. 


Mooney,  the  General  Strike,  and  the  Atherton  Report^// 
[Interview  3:  May  1,  1978] 


Teiser: 
Shumate: 


Teiser: 
Shumate: 


We  were  speaking  of  your  father's  activities — 

I  think  we  should  go  on  with  three  things.  We  were  speaking  about 
the  various  police  commissioners,  I  believe,  last  time.  I  think 
I  should  go  into,  one,  the  Mooney  case  and  his  impressions,  and 
then  the  General  Strike,  and,  thirdly,  his  resignation  from  the 
commission  under  a  difficult  situation. 

The  Mooney  Preparedness  Day  bomb  incident.  We  were  in 
Brookdale  or  Ben  Lomond — Brookdale,  I  believe,  the  Brookdale  Inn — 
and  they  located  Father  and  told  him  of  the  bomb  explosion,  and 
he  immediately  returned  to  San  Francisco.  When  he  returned,  or 
later  on,  he  was  convinced — and  I  don't  think  he  ever  changed 
his  mind — that  the  police  had  enough  evidence  that  Mooney  and  his 
group  were  responsible. 

What  did  your  father  to  when  he  got  back  to  the  city? 

([added  1979]  I  do  not  know  what  Father  did  when  he  returned 
from  the  mountains.   I  believe  there  was  great  excitement  and 
of  course  intense  police  activity.  Both  Captain  Goff  and 
Matheson,  head  of  the  detectives,  first  were  of  the  opinion  of 
the  guilt  of  Mooney.  A  number  of  years  later  they  changed  their 
minds.   I  am  not  sure  Father  ever  changed  his  mind.) 

Then  the  General  Strike — there's  been  a  lot  written  on  the 
General  Strike,  but  most  of  it  is  from  the  side  of  the  unions, 
and  I've  always  thought  possibly  that  was  because  the  participants, 
the  heads  of  the  unions,  remained  alive.  Harry  Bridges,  for 
example,  is  still  prominent  and  well-thought-of  in  San  Francisco, 
while  those  who  were  on  the  opposite  side,  one  might  say,  have 
long  ago  died.  He  must  have  been  quite  young  at  the  time  of  the 
General  Strike.  The  history  books  have  mostly  taken  I  would  say 
the  union  side,  except  for  one  book  by  William  Martin  Camp, 
San  Francisco;  Port  of  Gold. 

We  know — at  least  most  people,  I  think,  feel,  looking  back 
on  it — that  the  people  working  on  the  waterfront  were  not 
receiving  what  they  should  receive  in  the  way  of  salaries  or  other 
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Shumate:  benefits,  and  that  the  working  conditions  were  not  good.  On 
the  other  hand,  one  might  say  that  the  ship  owners  and  people 
along  the  Embarcadero  on  the  employers'  side  maybe  were  right 
in  saying  that  if  all  these  things  were  granted  that  the 
waterfront  was  doomed.  And  it  certainly  has  been — the  competition 
from  foreign  ships  has  certainly  indicated  that  if  the  prices  go 
too  high  then  one  of  these  other  countries,  who  do  not  pay  the 
same  prices,  seems  to  take  over.  So  maybe  they  had  a  point  at 
that  time. 

Another  thing  we  might  think  about  on  the  General  Strike 
is,  while  some  people  seem  to  think  that  the  whole  city  was 
closed  up,  it  was  not.  There  were  many  parts  of  the  city  which 
were  not  unionized  at  that  time.  For  example,  in  our  building 
at  490  Post  we  had  no  automatic  elevators  but  girls — men,  in 
fact,  I  think — on  the  elevators;  they  were  not  unionized.  And 
our  drugstores,  they  all  remained  open.  No  unions  at  that  time 
in  the  drugstores,  and  I  presume  in  many  other  businesses.  If  there 
was  a  general  strike  tomorrow,  it  would  be  entirely  different.  It 
would  really  close  things  up. 

The  General  Strike  only  lasted  a  few  days,  as  you  know,  and 

the  small,  conservative  unions — building  trades  and  so  on — began 

to  think  they'd  had  enough,  and  the  strike  died  out  gradually. 
Maybe  against  the  wishes  of  the  longshoremen. 

There  was  a  meeting  that  was  held  with  General  [David  P.] 
Barrows,  who  was  I  believe  in  charge  of  the  militia  at  that 
point  (I'm  not  positive  of  that,  but  I  think  he  was — I'm  trusting 
memory)  and  was  in  charge  of  the  waterfront.  There  was  a  meeting 
held,  and  the  police  commission  felt  (and  this  was  the  opinion 
of  Roche  and  also  my  father,  and  they  had  the  blessings  of  the 
mayor,  Mayor  Rossi)  that  martial  law  should  be  declared  in  San 
Francisco.  General  Barrows  was  very  keen  that  this  be  done,  and 
as  I  said,  the  commission  was  ready  to  go  ahead  with  it — I  got 
this  from  my  father.  And  the  person  who  stopped  it  was  John 
Francis  Neylan.  Whether  he  was  conveying  orders  from  [William 
Randolph]  Hearst  I  do  not  know,  or  whether  it  was  his  own  feelings, 
but  he  objected  very  much  to  the  idea  of  martial  law  being  declared 
in  San  Francisco,  and  it  was  not  declared.  Looking  back  on  it 
he  was  right. 

Teiser:   Hearst  was  against  martial  law — ? 

Shumate:  My  impression  was  that  Neylan  would  not  have  moved  without  Hearst. 
I  do  not  know  if  Hearst  was  against  martial  law  in  San  Francisco. 
But  certainly  Neylan  was,  and  he  was  Hearst's  representative,  and 
he  may  have  been  acting  for  Hearst.  But  I  do  know  that  Father 
came  home,  and  he  did  not  think  that  Neylan  was  correct.  But  time 
has  indicated  that  he  was. 
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Shumate:   I  thought  that  might  be  of  interest.   I've  never  seen  that 

written  up,  this  meeting  of  Barrows  and  the  police  commission 
and  other  members  of  the  community,  and  how  near  we  possibly 
came  to  having  martial  law. 

Teiser:   What  would  have  happened  if  we'd  had  martial  law? 

Shumate:   They  would1 ve  had  troops  and  National  Guard  in  the  streets,  and 

they  would  have  attempted  to  open  the  city.  Maybe  they  had  the 

idea  there  would  be  looting,  although  the  police  and  firemen  had 
not  gone  out,  as  far  as  I  remember. 

The  death  of  the  longshoremen — I  believe  they  still  have  a 
commemoration  of  the  deaths  of  the  men  the  longshoremen  believe 
are  martyrs.  However,  I  think  sometimes  the  police  are  blamed 
unjustly.  The  rank  and  file  of  the  police  were  not  unfriendly  to 
unions,  and  never  were,  in  San  Francisco,  the  reason  being  they 
had  brothers,  cousins  and  brothers-in-law  in  unions;  they  were 
from  union  families.   So  they  were  not  against  the  unions.   They 
were  being  stoned  when  they  opened  fire. 

Also,  rightly  or  wrongly,  the  mounted  police  were  told,  and 
this  I've  heard  from  mounted  policemen  I  knew,  the  park  police 
(there  was  a  man  by  the  name  of  George  Merchant  who  was  vaguely 
related  to  my  mother,  for  example,  who  was  on  the  mounted  police 
in  the  park)  had  evidence  that  some  of  the  longshoremen  were 
going  to  cut  the  hocks  of  the  mounted  police  horses.  One  has  no 
idea  what  mounted  police  thought  of  their  horses;  I  think  they 
thought  more  of  their  horse  than  they  did  of  their  family.   They 
were  very,  very  horse-minded,  the  mounted  police  of  that  period. 

For  example,  on  their  holidays  or  on  their  days  off,  Merchant 
and  Bill  Hanley  and  Grover  Hawkins  and  a  group  from  the  park  used 
to  go  down  to  Louie  [Louis]  O'Neal's  ranch  above  Los  Altos  on 
the  top  of  the  hill  and  ride  horseback  and  break  horses.  That's 
how  keen  they  were  on  horseback  riding  at  that  time.  Louie  O'Neal's 
ranch,  incidentally,  was  virtually  next  to  [James]  Rolph's  ranch. 

Teiser:   Who  was  Louie  O'Neal? 

Shumate:  Louie  O'Neil  was  an  attorney,  considered  a  political  boss  in 

Santa  Clara  County.  He  has  a  son,  Duncan  O'Neal,  who  I  believe 

is  still  a  prominent  attorney  in  San  Jose,  and  the  law  firm  still 
goes  on. 

In  1937,  thereabouts,  Rossi  was  mayor,  and  Rossi's  administra 
tion  was  the  Rolph  administration;  there  had  been  hardly  any  change 
from  1911.  Younger  people  and  others,  including  the  newspapers, 
were  beginning  to  get  quite  resentful  of  the  same  people  being  in 
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Shumate:     office.      I  think  that  any  group  that  is  in  office  too  long, 
someone  begins   to   think — well,    they've  probably  been  in  too 
long.     As   a  consequence,   there  was  an  investigation,   so  called, 
called  the  Atherton  Report,  which  accused  Father  of  various 
things.      One  was   that  he  owed  $10,000  to  Pete  McDonough*  and 
as  a  consequence  would  take  orders  or  suggestions  from  Pete 
McDonough.      I  feel  that  Father  probably  did  take  suggestions 
because  he  was  quite  friendly  with  McDonough,  who  at   that   time 
lived  in  the  neighborhood,  very  close  to  Father's  drugstore  office. 
However,   the  wire-tapping**  showed  that  it  was   a  loan,  not  a 
gift,  because  he  kept  phoning  Father's  secretary,   a  Miss  Eleanor 
Feeney   (according  to  the  wire  tapping,   and  this  has  been  in  the 
newspaper),   asking  why  the  interest  wasn't  paid.      So  I  always 
think  that  it  was  very  definitely  a  loan  and  not  a  gift.     It  was 
during  the  height  of  the  Depression,   the  stores  were  not  doing 
well  (they  had  done  wonderfully,  of  course,   in  the  1920s),  and 
things  were  very  tough.      I  know  at  one  time  Father  needed  money 
and  sold  a  ranch  of  6,000  acres  up  by  Cazadero  in  Sonoma  County 
for  $33,000,  which  shows  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  cash  during 
the  Depression  years. 

([added  1979]     As  I  mentioned,   some  of  the  charges  against 
Father  had  no  basis,  no  truth.     However,  as  he  did  owe  a  $10,000 
mortgage  on  a  Divisadero  building  to  McDonough,   it  was   difficult 
to  refute  the  other  charges.) 

Father  resigned   [from  the  police  commission]  under  fire,  if 
you  want  to  call  it  that,***  and  later  on,   the  whole  commission 
resigned,   one  after  the  other.     So  there  was  a  new  commission 
which  the  newspapers  wished.     One  must   remember  the  newspapers 
were  more  powerful  then  than  at  the  present  time. 

Teiser:        Can  you  explain  why  Pete  McDonough  was   considered  such  an 

important  figure — why  $10,000  from  him  would  seem  more  important 
than  $10,000  from  anyone  else? 

Shumate:     Because  of  favors.      For  instance,   if  McDonough  wanted  a  policeman 
transferred,   for  instance,   to  say  a  better  position,  he  could 
pick  up   the  phone  and  suggest  it. 


*Peter  P.   McDonough  of  McDonough  Brothers,  bail  bond  brokers. 

**Transcripts  of  telephone  conversations  were  served  through 
wire-tapping. 

***In  1937. 
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Teiser:        To  whom? 

Shumate:      If,    for  example,   Father  was  under  debt  to  him  for  $10,000,   it 
would  be  easier  for  him  to  do   that. 

Teiser:       Yes,  but   could  you  explain  the  position  that  McDonough  held  in 
the  city,   very  broadly? 

Shumate:     Well,  he  was   extremely  influential.      For  example,   in  the  Rolph- 
Power  election,  where   [Thomas  F.]   Finn,  who  was  a  political 
boss — Sheriff  Finn — was  backing   [James  E.]   Power,  McDonough  was 
backing  Rolph.     And  the  story  goes — and  this  story  has  been  in 
the  newspaper,  and  I've  always  heard  it  was  true — that  he  tore 
dollar  bills — or  five-dollar  bills,  but   I  think  it  was   dollar 
bills — and  gave  them  to   the  skid  row  people  and  told  them  to  vote 
for  Rolph  and  if  Rolph  was  elected  they'd  get  the  other  half. 
And  this  was  one  way.     Apparently  the  election  between  Power,  who 
was  postmaster,   and  Rolph  was  a  very  close  and  very  bitter  one. 
Rolph  won,  but  possibly  the   few  thousand  votes  that  he  won  by 
may  have  been  McDonough  money  that  aided  in  it.      That's  an 
example  of  his  power.      It  was  a  bitter  fight. 

For  example,   the  Monsignor  at  St.   Vincent  de  Paul   church, 
whose  name  escapes  me  right  now,    came  out   for  Power.     He  later  on 
wanted  a  street   fixed  there — he  had  cobblestones  on  Steiner 
Street — and  Tim  Reardon,*  the  head  of  public  works,    told  him 
to  go  to   the  devil  and  wouldn't  do  a  single  thing.      It   finally  got 
to  be  sort  of  a  scandal,   and  Rolph  had  to   tell  Reardon  to  go  ahead 
and  do  it,   that  he  wasn't  worried  over  such  things. 

Teiser:        McDonough — nominally  his  job  was  being  a  bail  bond  broker,  was 
that  it? 

Shumate:      That's   right.     He'd  been  a  saloon  keeper,   I   think,   at  one  time. 
He  himself  did  not   drink.     He  was  very  careful  as   far  as  his  own 
personal  life.     Some  people  don't  seem  to  think  so,   but  such  is 
the  case. 

Teiser:       What  did  he  look  like?      I  always  like  to  get  personal  appearances 
on  the  record,  because  people  so  rarely — 

Shumate:     He  looked  like  a  businessman.     He  was  heavy  but  not  too  heavy,   a 
very  quiet-speaking  man,  with  a  ruddy  face — a  tiny  bit — but 
healthy  looking,    I  guess  you'd  call  him.     He  wore  glasses.      If 
you  walked  down  the  street,  you'd  think  he  was   a  Montgomery  Street 
businessman  of  that  period,   I'd  say. 


*See  also 
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Teiser:   He  had  a  brother,  Thomas  J.  McDonough,  who  was  his  partner. 

Shumate:  Yes,  he  had  a  brother,  and  he  had  some  nephews,  too,  by  the  name 
of  Rice.  One  of  them  became  a  priest.  It  was  a  rather  large 
family,  I  think,  in  San  Francisco. 

Father  was  never  indicted,  incidentally.  His  name,  of  course, 
was  brought  up  before  the  grand  jury,  and  he  had  to  appear  once 
before  them.  But  the  grand  jury,  as  you  know,  is  a  secret  group 
when  they're  meeting,  but  there  was  a  certain  person  on  that  grand 
jury  that  told  Father  every  day  what  was  going  on. 

Also  there  was  another  incident  where  some  newspaper  people 
were  eating  in  a  luncheon,  and  Father's  name  was  mentioned,  and 
the  waiter  kept  very  attentive  to  that  table  the  entire  time, 
found  out  everyone's  name  and  vaguely  what  they  were  saying,  and 
went  down  to  Father's  office  and  told  him  the  whole  thing.  He'd 
been  a  patient  and  was  very  friendly  with  Father.   It  was  a  very 
interesting  part,  but  also  that  indicated  to  me  how  waiters 
sometimes  know  more  about  people.  People  think  they  are  pillars 
in  the  decor  of  the  restaurant,  [laughter]  but  they're  not. 

Teiser:   I  wonder  if  it  doesn't  indicate  too  that  San  Francisco  was  really 
a  quite  tight  community,  then  compared  to  now,  when  a  waiter  is 
liable  to  have  just  come  from  some  other  community — 

Shumate:  Yes,  I  think  that's  true.  There  were  more  people  with  closer, 
longer  ties  to  the  city;  neighborhoods  were  not  changing  every 
minute  like  they  are  now,  and  people  lived  in  homes  for  longer 
periods  that  their  family  may  have  lived  in.  Certainly  in  this 
neighborhood,  as  I  mentioned,  that's  true. 

Teiser:   The  waiter  was  more  likely  to  know  who  you  were. 

Shumate:  Yes ,  or  had  some  connection  through  some — had  received  some  favor 
in  the  past.  That  affected  businesses  too;  businesses  many  years 
old  have  to  keep  advertising  because  people  have  moved  away  and 
their  name  is  forgotten.   I  think  that  was  one  of  the  difficulties 
possibly  with  the  drugstores.  People  that  had  used  them  for  years 
moved  away  or  died,  and  the  new  people  came  in,  and  whether  it 
was  this  store  or  that  store  or  whether  it  was  two  years  old  or 
fifty  years  old  didn't  make  much  difference.  They  had  no  background 
in  the  city. 

Teiser:   When  your  father  resigned  from  the  commission,  was  he  angry  or  was 
he  just  glad  to  get  out,  or  what? 
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Shumate:   It  was  an  extremely  difficult  time,  let  me  put  it  that  way.   I 

don't  think  that  he  wished  to  get  out  or  that  he  was  very  angry. 
To  say  it  mildly,  it  was  a  difficult  time  around  the  household. 
He  had  done  much  good,  and  felt  hurt. 


Teiser: 


Shumate; 


Teiser: 
Shumate: 


Teiser: 
Shumate: 


Your  father  must  have  been  around  sixty  at  that  time.  Did  he 
then  spend  the  time  and  effort  that  he  had  spent  on  police  work, 
at  other  things?  His  medical  practice  or  his  drugstores? 

Although  he  kept  an  office,  he  wasn't  doing  so  very  much  at  that 
time.  He  was  still  at  that  period  at  Post  and  Kearny.  The  building 
was  fortunately  leased  to  Hastings,  and  so  the  doctors  moved  out 
just  at  this  time. 

Do  I  remember  that  there  were  some  charges  brought  about  his 
medical  practice,  too? 

Yes.  He  wasn't  even  doing  hardly  any  practicing  at  that  point 
and  the  charges  were  hogwash.  He  continued  to  practice  until  the 
day  he  died,  seeing  a  few  old  patients.  He  was  still  at  Post  and 
Kearny  in  1937  but  he  shortly  moved  to  a  building  that  he  owned 
at  Bush  and  Hyde  (899  Hyde  was  I  think  the  number,  across  from  the 
big  medical  building  of  909  Hyde) .  My  brother  also  opened  an 
office  in  that  same  building — separate,  though — and  Father's 
office  was  just  a  small  office.  My  brother  had  a  floor  there. 
Later  Father  moved  back  to  Sutter  and  Divisadero,  and  he  and  a 
Dr.  Joe  [Joseph]  Fife  shared  offices.   (He  was  a  great  pal  of 
Father's.) 

Your  brother  had  been  in  practice  for  some  time  by  then,  had  he? 

No,  not  too  many  years.  He  was  I  think  only  graduated  from 
medical  school  in  1930,  and  so  he  hadn't  been  in  too  many  years. 


Ranches 


Shumate:   I  thought  I'd  also  mention  the  ranch,  which  we  haven't  discussed. 
Father  obtained  his  first  piece  of  property  at  Los  Altos,  in  1908. 
The  ranch  had  been  owned  by  the  Taaffee  family,  who  were  part  of 
the  Murphy  family  of  Santa  Clara.  They  owned  the  Purisima 
Concepcion  rancho  and  were  beginning  to  divide  it  in  1904.   I  have 
a  map  of  the  ranch  when  they  started  to  subdivide  the  great  ranch 
that  they  owned  because  of,  I  believe,  some  financial  difficulties. 
They  had  a  home,  incidentally,  not  too  many  miles  from  ours — and 
I  think  it's  torn  down  now,  but  I  remember  it  quite  well,  a  one- 
story  large  home. 


Shumate  home  at  Los  Altos.   William  Merchant,  architect, 


At  Los  Altos,  1930s.   Sitting  left  to  right:   Mrs.  Thomas  E. 
Shumate,  Mrs.  Andrew  McLaughlin,  Sr.,  Albert  Shumate,  Virginia 
Shumate  McLaughlin.   Standing:   Andrew  McLaughlin,  Ortman 
Shumate,  Dr.  Thomas  E.  Shumate  with  Andrew  McLaughlin  III. 
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Shumate:  We  gradually  accumulated  other  farms  from  farmers  in  that  area, 
until  we  had  about  480  acres ,  from  Concepcion  and  going  over  the 
hill  to  Purisima  Avenue,  and  extending  in  the  north  to  Arastradero. 
The  Stanford  University  property  was  to  the  north  of  Arastradero. 
There's  one  piece  of  property  that  cut  in  that  we  never  acquired 
but  otherwise  we  owned  most  of  that  hill.  The  part  that  we  didn't 
acquire  was  owned  by  a  man  by  the  name  of  Fowle,  and  his  son 
married  Senator  [Alan]  Cranston's  sister.  The  Cranstons  had  a 
large  home  near  the  town  of  Los  Altos. 

At  that  time  Father  used  to  go  down  by  train  to  Mountain 
View,  and  hire  a  rig  and  go  over  to  the  ranch.  Later,  of  course, 
we  went  down  by  automobile.  Every  Sunday  we'd  go  down.  It  was  a 
long  trip  at  that  time.  I  remember  we  always  had  a  couple  of 
blowouts  or  something  along  El  Camino  Real,  along  the  old  highway. 
The  present  road  to  our  former  ranch,  which  is  now  a  subdivision 
known  as  Fremont  Hills,  is  through  the  Stanford  University  land 
on  a  road  known  as  Junipero  Serra;  it  leaves  the  Stanford  land  at 
Arastradero  Road  and  becomes  Fremont.  We  called  this  road  west 
Fremont.  It  runs  in  front  (on  the  east  boundary)  of  our  property. 
It  was  not  cut  through  for  many  years.  We'd  have  to  go  down  to 
Los  Altos  and  then  back  over  Fremont  to  get  to  our  place. 

Teiser:   Did  you  have  a  house  there? 

Shumate:   The  garage  was  built  first  and  then  the  keeper's  house,  as  we 

called  it — the  gardener,  or  whatever  you  want  to  call  it — and  then 
around  1915  the  house  was  built.  The  architect  was  William 
Gladstone  Merchant,  who  was  related  to  Mother,  and  he  had  worked 
for  [Bernard]  Maybeck  on  the  Palace  of  Fine  Arts  and  later  was 
with  [George]  Kelham.  He  became  one  of  the  regents  of  the 
University  of  California.  When  they  were  beginning  to  restore 
the  Palace  of  Fine  Arts,  he  was  in  charge  of  it,  and  I  believe  a 
man  who  worked  with  him  later  took  over  after  Bill  Merchant's 
death. 

The  house  was  copied,  I  think,  in  some  ways — in  a  less  grand 
style — from  Phelan's  place  in  Saratoga.  Some  of  the  things  in 
the  house  were  from  the  fair  [the  Panama-Pacific  International 
Exposition  of  1915],  so  probably  we  didn't  get  in  it  till  1916. 
For  example,  the  fireplace  in  the  main  living  room  of  the  house 
was  Indiana  limestone  from  the  Indiana  building  at  the  fair,  also 
a  lot  of  the  shrubbery  was  from  the  fair.  A  fountain  in  front  was 
from  the  Italian  building. 

Teiser:   Did  your  father  take  a  personal  interest  in  this  house  and  building 
it? 
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Shumate:     Oh  yes.      Very  definitely.     He  sent  a  man  down  there,   a  bricklayer 
friend  of  his,   a  patient  or  something  or  other,  who  did  the  brick 
work  here.     About  the  same  time,  we  were  moving  into  this  house 
[1901  Scott],   and  the  brick  staircase  outside  was  built.     This 
bricklayer  lived  down  there  about  a  year,  putting  in  brick  walks, 
brick  fences,   and  so   forth.      Some  of  the  carpenters   lived  down 
there  also,   on  the  ranch.      It  took  quite  a  while  to  build. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  ranch,   on  the  other  side  of  the  hill, 
on  the  west  was   the  farmer's  house  and  other  houses   for  the 
farmers  were  gradually  built,    the  stables,    and  barns.     Now  that 
section  is   the  Fremont  Hills  Country  Club,   and  they've  put  in 
tennis  courts  and  a  swimming  pool.     But  the  stables  are  still 
there. 

Teiser:   Is  the  house  still  there? 

Shumate:  Yes,  the  main  house  is  still  there,  but  in  a  shabby  condition. 
It's  a  nursery  school  of  some  sort,  and  the  ranch  has  been 
subdivided.   It  was  sold  in  1956,  a  few  years  after  Father's 
death. 

The  acquiring  of  additional  land  was  not  only  for  obtaining 
land  but  also  for  the  possibility  of  getting  water;  water  was  a 
very  difficult  thing  to  obtain.  We  sank  many  wells,  which  were 
not  successful,  and  finally  on  the  other  side  of  Purisima,  almost 
up  where  the  280  highway  is  now,  is  where  water  was  found.  We 
pumped  it  all  the  way  over  the  hill  to  our  house.  About  the  time 
we  sold  the  ranch,  of  course,  a  water  district  had  been  formed  and 
the  water  problem  was  a  thing  of  the  past  in  that  area. 

Father  also  had  a  ranch  that  he  obtained  later,  not  too  far 
from  Moffett  Field,  near  Alviso,  and  it  was  rather  extensive; 
it  was  flatland,  went  down  to  the  bay.   That  was  called  the  Troy 
Stock  Farm,  and  there  he  raised  horses.   These  horses  were  American 
saddle-bred.   I  presume  because  of  his  background  in  Missouri  on 
a  farm,  he  always  had  a  love  for  farming  and  for  horses,  and  the 
type  of  horse  that  he  had,  the  American  saddle-bred,  was  popular 
in  Missouri.   Father's  horses  were  mares  of  Rex  McDonald  (which 
was  a  great  horse,  one  of  the  great  stallions  of  that  breed) .  He 
had  at  one  time  more  brood  mares  of  Rex  McDonald  than  any  other 
person  in  the  United  States.   It  was  a  large  undertaking,  and  during 
the  Depression  a  very  poor  undertaking,  because  the  horses  were  not 
being  sold  and  of  course  they  were  eating  and  eating. 

Even  up  at  the  other  ranch  (where  he  planted  walnuts  and  one 
time  apricots,  but  mostly  walnuts)  he  did  all  farming,  until  just 
before  his  death,  by  mules  or  horses — great,  enormous  work  horses, 
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Shumate:      large  work  mules.     He  also  had  some  pinto  mules;   they're  quite 

unusual,   and  they  pulled  a  tallyho.     He  had  four  that  he  exhibited 
in  various   fairs,   including  the   1939   fair  at  Treasure  Island.     A 
pinto  mule  is   an  unusual  thing,   and  people  knew  that  he  liked 
them  so   they  used  to  phone  him  from  all  over  the  country  telling 
him  they  had  a  pinto  mule,   knowing  they  had  someone  who  might  buy 
them. 


He  himself  rode  over  the  ranch  because  he  thought  he  could 
see,   I  presume,  more  and  do  it  faster  than  walking,   and  certainly 
there  was  no  other  way  he  could  do  it.     Until  he  was  about  eighty 
years  old  he  rode  a  Tennessee  Walker,  which  was   an  easy  horse  to 
ride,   and  he'd  go  every  Sunday  with  the  foreman  on  horseback  and 
look  at  the  fences  and  different  things  that  might  have  to  be 
repaired.     Everything  had  to  be  kept  up  in  perfect  shape;  he  was 
quite  critical  of  anything  that  wasn't.     I  don't   think  you  could 
get  help  now  to  do  things  quite  as  meticulously  as  he  demanded  in 
those  days. 

Teiser:       The  horses  that  he  owned — that  was  not  a  racing  breed? 

Shumate:     No.     American  saddle-bred  are  for  riding  and  for  shows.     They're 
not  thoroughbred,  which  are  the  racing  horses. 

Mrs .  William  Roth  had  the  great  stable  of  American  saddle- 
bred.     She  had  Chief  of  Longview,  which  was  the  great  stallion  of 
that  period.      She  bought  it  in  Kansas   City  from  Lulu  Long  of  the 
Longview  Ranch.     I  think  Chief  of  Longview  was  one  of  the  greatest 
stallions  of  that  breed.     A  magnificent  animal  when  it  started  to 
rack  in  a  show.     A  rider  by  the  name  of  Ronnie  Hayden,    they  used 
to  say  he  was  half  tight,  but  nevertheless  he  was  the  only  one 
who  could  handle  that  horse,   and  when  he  got  on  that  horse  the 
people  were  on  their  feet  clapping  and  yelling  because  he  and  the 
horse  were  so  spectacular. 

Teiser:       Did  your  father  ever  show  any  of  his  horses? 

Shumate:     Yes,   but  not  a  great   deal.     To  make  a  great  success   in  any  breed 
of  horses,  you  have  to  show  in  the  ring,  because  that's  how  you 
get  to  be  known.     But  to  do  so,  you  need  a  great  many  people 
working  for  you  to  keep  them  up  in  perfect  condition  and  train 
them  so   that  they  are  in  show-ring  condition.      That's  true  even 
today.     And  you  need  money — a  great  deal  of  it — to  be  able  to  show, 
unless  you're  maybe  one  person  with  one  horse. 

Teiser:        So  in  general  his  horses  were — what? — sold  to  people  for  riding 
or  who  wanted  to  put  them  into — 

Shumate:  Yes.  If  they  were  young  enough,  they  could  train  them  and  put  them 
into  show-ring  condition,  if  they  were  good  enough  horses  to  do  so. 
We  were  put  out  of  that  business,  so  to  speak,  in  a  rather  spectacular 
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Shumate:     way.      I  think  some  of  the  family  were  not  too  sorry  about   it, 
because  it  was  such  an  expensive  hobby.     An  airplane  from 
Moffett  Field  crashed  down  into   the  hay  barn,  set  it  on  fire. 
The  pilot  wasn't  killed — which  is  pretty  amazing — and  no  human 
was  killed,  but  it  killed  many  of  the  brood  mares   and  I  think 
the  main  stallion  and  burnt  all  the  hay  and  some  buildings. 
After  that  he  began  to  dispose  of  the  animals.      That  was  just 
before  the  beginning  of  the  war,   in  1941. 

Teiser:        Did  your  father  then  dispose  of  the  land  there,    too? 

Shumate;     No.      That  was  a  strange  thing.     He  had  been  wanting  to  sell   the 
ranch,   or  part  of  it,   for  the  cash,   and  even  suggested   (of 
course,  he  got  compensated  by  the  U.S.   government  for  this  loss) 
to  a  Congressman  that  he  knew  Thomas  Rolph,   I  believe,   that  this 
should  be  an  extension  or  a  part  of  Moffett  Field.      I  don't 
remember  exactly  what  he  offered  it  for — a  couple  hundred  dollars 
an  acre,   I  guess — but  was   refused.     So  a  group   came  along  and 
wanted  to  raise  vegetables,  but  they  asked  for  an  option  to  buy, 
and  Mr.   William  Wright — a  man  from  Mountain  View  who  always 
handled  his   real  estate  things  in  that  area — said,   "Well,  why 
don't  we  put  down  a  price  that  they'll  never,   never  take — 
something  extraordinary?"     So  they  put  four  hundred  or  four  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars   an  acres  as   the  price.     At  the  end  of  the  war, 
when  the  lease  was  over  and  they  had  the  option  to  buy,   of  course 
Father  didn't  want  them  to.     But  they  took  the  option  and  bought 
the  best  part  of  the  ranch.      The  back  part  of  the  ranch,   several 
hundred  acres,  had  been  given  to  me,   so  that  wasn't  sold.      But 
the  front  part  was  sold  for  this   small  amount.   I  intended  to  hold 
my  section,   knowing  the  way  that  valley  was   changing  and  the  price 
increasing.     However,    it  was   condemned  by  the  City  of  Sunnyvale, 
and  I  had  to  sell  in  the  1950s  for  a  price  which  was  much  lower 
than  if  I'd  been  able  to  hold  it  a  little  bit   longer,  but  a  great 
deal  more  than  they  paid  Father  for  his  section. 

Teiser:        What  part  of  Sunnyvale  is  it?     What  did  they  use  it  for? 

Shumate:      I  think  it  was   to  be  part  of  their  regional  park  that  was  supposed 
to  be  along  the  bay.      It  was   really  a  city  dump  on  the  other  side, 
but  the  dump  was   to  be  made  into  part  of  a  park.     Whether  it's 
ever  been  done,    I  have  no  idea.      I  have  a  newspaper  of  that 
condemnation;   the  Sunnyvale  newspapers  stated  they  obtained  a 
bargain! 

Teiser:        Did  you  enjoy  the  Los  Altos   ranch  when  you  were  a  boy? 

Shumate:     Oh  yes,  we  were  down  there  every  summer  and  enjoyed  it.     At  that 
time,    the  people  we  knew  were  from  San  Francisco.     Most  of  them 
lived  on  El  Monte — the  Griffin  and  Callahan  families  and  various 
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Shumate:     people  that  had  large  homes  along  there  that  were  really  San 
Franciscans   and  went  down  there  in  the  summer.     A  family  on 
Fremont  called  the   [Gustavus]   Brown — Fay  Brown  was  one  of 
them,   and  an  older  brother   [Gustavus,  Jr.].     The  Olivers  were 
down  there;   that's  B.P.  Oliver's  family.     Later  on,   some  of 
those  houses   changed  ownership.     Colonel  W.G.  Austin's  was 
bought  by  P.H.  McCarthy.      (It  burnt  later.)     Another  family  that 
was   down  there  was   the  Horace  Hill  family;   I  think  he  lost  his 
money  in  the  Depression.     His  daughter,  Cynthia  Hill,  married 
Harry  Poett.     They're  descendants  of  Captain   [R.H.]  Waterman, 
who   founded  Fairfield  and  was   connected  with  the  Suisun    [land] 
grant. 

([added  1979]     Richard  Dillon  wrote  the  story  of  Waterman  as 
part  of  a  larger  book  Shanghaiing  Days ,  and  a  beautiful  booklet 
done  by  Adrian  Wilson  for  the  Roxburghe  Club   in  1956.     Dillon 
called  this  booklet  of  his,   Bully  Waterman.     A  more  balanced  book 
was  written  by  a  Solano  County  man,  D.A.  Weir,   called  That 
Fabulous   Captain  Waterman   (1957).) 

Later,  Percy  Morgan,  whom  I  did  not  know,  had  one  of  the  big 
houses  there.     He  was  head  of  the  California  Wine  Association. 
It  was  not  in  the  same  area  as  our  home  but  not  too  many  miles 
away. 

In  the  1930s  and  later  on,   I  became  a-  friend  of  Al  Esberg. 
His  father,  Alfred  Esberg,  had  a  country  place  at  what  we  used 
to   call  Loyola  Corners.      I  think  it's  part  of  Los  Altos  now. 
It  was  south  of  our  place  quite  a  ways.      Their  relatives,   the 
Slosses,   also  had  a  house  on  the  property.     The  thing  that  was 
unique  was   that  they  had  a  swimming  pool,   and  swimming  pools 
were  quite  rare.     We  had  a  swimming  pool,  but  most   of  the  time 
we  couldn't  fill  it  because  we  didn't  have  enough  water  to  do  so. 
We  didn't  have  a  filtering  system  at  that  time,  so  the  water 
had  to  be  changed  every  so  often.      The  Esbergs  had  a  stream  near 
their  place;   it  was  near  the  Los  Altos  Country  Club,  on  property 
that  once  Santa  Clara  University  expected  to  move  to.     But  that 
was  quite  a  gathering  place  over  at  Esbergs'  because  of  this 
swimming  pool.     Now  swimming  pools  are  a  dime  a  dozen,  but   in 
those  days  they  were  not. 


The  Shumate  Pharmacies//// 


Teiser:       Can  you  recall  how  the  expansion  of  the  pharmacy  chain  went? 

Shumate:  I  remember  the  beginnings  very  well,  but  I  don't  remember  it  after 
the  chain  really  developed.  Number  one,  of  course,  was  Sutter  and 
Divisadero,  where  he  started,  and  number  two  was  Haight  and  Masonic, 
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Shumate:  which  I  think  I  mentioned  before,  being  built  'way  out  in  the 

wilds,  almost,  when  he  opened  it.   I  do  not  remember  when  Haight 
and  Masonic  was  opened.  Number  three  was  Sacramento  and  Presidio, 
and  I  don't  remember  that  either.  Number  four  was  86  Post,  next 
to  the  medical  building  where  Father  had  his  office.  But  number 
five  I  remember  very  well  when  it  was  opened.   It  was  at  Cole 
and  Carl,  and  that  was  a  great  event  in  the  family  when  it  was 
opened.  Number  six  was  a  store  that  for  many  years  was  an 
excellent  one,  at  Steiner  and  Union.  Number  seven  was  at  Powell 
and  Sutter  in  a  medical  building — 516  Sutter.  At  that  time  it 
was  one  of  the  big  medical  buildings. 

Teiser:   Why  was  opening  number  five  such  an  event? 

Shumate:   ([added  1979]   In  those  days  when  we  opened  a  store  it  was  quite 
an  event  for  the  family;  later  an  opening  was  routine.)  As  the 
stores  increased,  I  think  we  got  more  blase  about  the  opening 
of  a  store  and  didn't  pay  very  much  attention  to  them. 

The  reason  for  the  decline  was  the  Depression.   It  was  a 
very  good-paying  chain  in  the  twenties.   I  have  some  papers 
downstairs  where,  even  after  all  the  write-offs  of  every  kind  and 
description,  their  statement  to  the  government  was  $50,000  profit 
to  Father  for  that  year,  and  that  was  after  salary  to  Father. 
(You  can't  judge  exactly  $50,000  now  with  the  buying  power  in  the 
1920s.)  But  during  the  thirties,  during  the  Depression,  things 
changed  and  got  more  and  more  tough.  As  you  know,  so  many  businesses 
were  in  difficulty  during  that  period. 

Nineteen  thirty-seven,  during  the  difficulties  which  I  just 
mentioned  with  the  police,  was  the  time  that  the  employees 
decided  to  attempt  to  unionize.  This  had  been  in  the  wind  a 
long  time,  and  they  obviously  decided  Father  was  vulnerable. 
They  had  a  person  who  was  a  master  of  diplomacy  in  Jack  Shelley. 
Jack  Shelley  had  started  as  a  milk  driver,  as  you  know,  and  at 
this  point,  in  '37,  as  a  very  young  man,  he  was  in  negotiations 
for  unionizing.  He  knew  how  to  handle  Father,  too,  because  he 
became  a  very  good  friend  of  his,  and  had  a  personality  that  I 
presume  could  sell  anything.  Father  was  in  no  condition  to  say  no, 
to  stand  a  strike.  So  we  were  the  first  chain  to  be  unionized  in 
the  city.   The  wages  went  up  from  $125  to  $175,  and  we  thought  the 
end  of  the  world  had  come  (that  was  a  month,  and  I  presume  that 
meant  a  seven-day  week,  too;  I'm  not  too  sure  of  that,  but  anyhow 
I  remember  they  used  to  work  seven  days,  and  also  many  hours). 
But  that  was  the  beginning  of  unionization — and  I  think  maybe  I 
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Shumate:  mentioned  this — where  we  had  once  a  porter  in  every  store  to 

clean — that  had  to  be  unionized.  And  the  delivery  boys,  which 
were  young  kids,  had  to  disband,  as  the  teamsters'  union  demanded 
union  delivery.   This  applied  also  to  the  window  displays.   They 
also  had  to  be  done  by  a  man  from  another  special  union.   So 
that  all  added  to  expenses  during  a  time  of  Depression,  and 
possibly  Father  was  getting  older,  and  neither  my  brother  nor 
myself  was  trained  to  take  over.  So  the  chain's  profit  gradually 
disappeared. 

My  father  was  very  reluctant  to  close  a  store,  even  when 
they  were  losing  money.   I  presume  it  was  sort  of  a  pride,  and 
he  intended  to  increase  rather  than  decrease,  and  he  always  had 
in  mind  locations  where  he  hoped  to  open.  I  think  he  did  open 
some,  until  almost  the  time  of  his  death.  But  in  general  they 
decreased  in  number.  During  the  war  years,  things  were  better 
financially,  but  right  after  the  war  again  he  was  in  some 
difficulties.  When  he  died  in  '52,  my  sister  and  I  found  that — 
my  brother  in  the  meantime  had  died — found  that  we  were  losing 
about  $10,000  a  month,  and  that  we  owed  $20,000  to  the  wholesalers. 
None  of  those  sums  seem  large  at  the  present  moment  because  of 
inflation,  but  they  were  certainly  frightening  to  us.  So  we  began 
to  close  stores  very  quickly,  selling  them  mostly  for  very  small 
amounts  to  the  pharmacists  who  were  in  our  stores,  and  most  of 
them  bought  them.  Many  of  them  ran  them  for  many  years;  for 
example,  at  Sacramento  and  Presidio,  and  Ninth  and  Judah.  We 
did  own  the  buildings  where  quite  a  number  of  these  stores  were 
located  and  retained  ownership  of  the  buildings.  There's  only 
one  building  we  still  own — we've  traded  most  of  the  others — and 
that's  at  Sacramento  and  Presidio. 

So  we  attempted  to  sell  the  chain  in  1952,  and  were  not 
successful.  There  were  some  people  that  looked  at  it,  but  they 
did  not  think  that  they  should  go  ahead  with  it  in  purchasing  it. 

So  my  sister's  husband,  Andrew  Mclaughlin,  Jr. ,  who  at  that 
time  was  receiving  an  extraordinarily  large  income  from  some 
oil  fields  of  his  father's — who  I  think  had  recently  died — felt 
that  he  could  take  over  what  was  left  of  the  chain  and  build  it 
up  and  sell  it,  making  a  capital  gain.  As  the  income  from  oil, 
except  for  the  27  percent,  was  taxable,  he  thought  capital  gains 
was  the  best  method  for  him.  However,  that  did  not  work  out  that 
way,  and  he  put  a  great  deal  of  money  into  the  stores  on  which  he 
received  no  returns. 

Actually,  possibly  the  best  store  when  he  was  alive  was  out 
at  Third  and  Palou,  a  neighborhood  which  only  a  few  years  later 
became,  because  of  its  close  proximity  to  Hunter's  Point,  a  low 
economic  area,  and  the  store  was  taken  over  by  a  very  fine  black 
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Shumate:     pharmacist  of  ours,  Mr.  Washington,  who  bought  it.     But  I  don't 
think  anything  was   too  successful  out  there.      That  was   a  store 
where  we  did  not  own  the  building.      Father  had  always  wanted  to. 
The  lady,  who  was  Italian,  who  owned  it,   refused  to  sell  and 
fortunately  did  not  sell  to  us,  because  it  would  have  been  a 
difficult  piece  of  property  to  sell  later  on.     During  the  riots 
at  Hunter's  Point  in  1966,   I  believe  it  was,   Third  and  Palou 
was  very  close  to  where  some  of  the  real  difficulties  took  place. 

Teiser:       At  the  chain's  maximum,  how  many  stores  were  there? 

Shumate:      Thirty-two.     Father's  ads  said  thirty-seven — but  he  never  reached 
that  number. 

After  my  brother-in-law's   death  in  1958,  my  sister  inherited 
the  stores  which  we  had  not  sold.     I  was  out  of  it  since  1952, 
but  my  sister  was  not.     My  sister  had  a  very  keen  business  head 
on  her,  much  better,  I'm  sure,   than  I  ever  dreamt  of  having. 
Almost  everything  that  she  did  was   correct.      She  had  sort  of  that 
feeling  for  business.     Her  friends  really  didn't  realize  she  was 
in  the  drugstore  business  at  all,   she  was  so  quiet  about  it. 
However,   she  made  a  great  success   in  it,   and  at  the  time  of  her 
death  in  1968  had  a  successful  store  and  $50,000  in  cash  in  a 
bank  as  a  reserve,   indicating  her  successful  management. 

Teiser:  Did  she  just  maintain  one  store? 
Shumate:  Yes,  it  ended  up  with  one  store. 
Teiser:  Which  one  was  that? 

Shumate:      Sutter  and  Divisadero.     Her  children,  who  obtained  it,   did  not 

have  any  retail  business  or  pharmaceutical  background,  nor  their 
mother's   extraordinary  feel  for  business,      and  they  sold  the 
store,   I  think  wisely,   a  few  years  ago.      So  while  we  still  own 
the  building,   in  a  month  or  so  we'll  be  trading  it  for  some 
property  in  Antioch,   so  that'll  be  the  end  of  Sutter  and  Divisadero, 
where  Father  started  in  1890. 

Teiser:       An  interesting  story.     We  promised  to  go  at  eleven  o'clock. 
Shumate:      I   think  I've  just  about  finished  anyhow  the  story  of  my  father. 
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Clubs 


Teiser:        The  only  thing  I  have  left   to  ask  about  your  father  was   that 

I  found  that  he  had  belonged  to  three  clubs  that  mystified  me, 
rather,  and  I  wondered  if  it  were  just  perfunctory  membership. 
The  Southern  Club;  I  don't  even  know  what  it  was. 

Shumate:     I  think  that  was  a  social  club.     Were  they  on  California  Street, 
below  the  University  Club?     Was  that  the  Southern  Club,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  street?     I  believe  that  they  were  supposed  to  be 
people  of  southern  background.     It  was  a  social  club,   I  know  that, 
but  I  don't  think  it   lasted  too  many  years. 

Teiser:        And  the  Olympic  Club? 

Shumate:     The  Olympic  Club  he  belonged  to  for  many  years.      I  don't  think  he 
ever  went  in  it  or  took  any  part  of  it.     He  was  a  friend  of 
[W.F.]  Humphrey's,     of  course,  who  ran  that  with  an  iron  hand  for 
so  many  years.*     He  bought  some  Olympic  Club  bonds,   I  remember, 
that  defaulted  during  the  Depression,   and  because  of  his  knowledge 
of  some  of  the  people  in  charge,  he  was  able  to  get,   in  place  of 
the  bonds  which  had  defaulted,  life  memberships  for  my  brother 
and  myself.     And  I've  certainly  made  money  on  it,  because  I  don't 
pay  dues  and  have  lived  a  goodly  number  of  years. 

Teiser:         [laughter]     He  belonged  to  the  Press   Club. 

Shumate:     The  Press  Club — again,  he  was  a  life  member  and  never  went  in  the 
place.     But  he  did  know  a  lot  of  people  from  the  press. 

He  also  was  one  of  the  founders  of  a  chapter — or  whatever 
they  call  it — of  the  Masons  at  one  time,   called  Veritas.      In 
fact,  he  gave  the  name  to  it.     I  don't  know  whether  it  exists  or 
not.     Again,  he  must  have  taken  some  interest  at  one  point,  but 
never  in  my  memory.     He  was  a  Shriner  but  never  attended  any 
meetings.     He  was  not  what  one  would  call  a  club  man.     He  was 
very  opposed  to  his   children  belonging  to  any  club   except  the 
Olympic  Club,   as   it  offered  athletics. 

I  know  my  associate  or  boss,  or  whatever  you  want  to  call 
him,   Dr.  Alderson,  was  a  very  active  member  of  the  Bohemian  Club 
in  the  1930s — in  fact,   till  he  died.     They  had  a  table  of  doctors 
at  the  Bohemian  Club   at  that  time — Dr.    [R.E.]  Ashley  and  other 
people  that  were  friends  of  my  associate  and  friends  of  mine  too — 
and  they  were  very  anxious   that  I  become  a  member  of   the  Bohemian 


*He  was   its  president  1907-1954. 
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Shumate: 


Teiser: 
Shumate : 


Club  at  that  time.     Of  course,   I  was  young — in  the  1930s — and 
there  was  no  waiting  list,   and  these  men  wanted  me  to  become  a 
member.      On  telling  Father  that  I  was  going  to  join,  he  blew  his 
top,   so  to  speak,   and  said  I'd  become  a  drunkard  and  that  that 
was  no   club  to  belong  to.     He  opposed  it  so  much  that  I  did  not 
send  in  my  application  until  many  years   later — until  after  his 
death,   in  fact — and  then  had  a  long  wait  before  I  became  a  member. 


He  would  always  say,   "Clubs  are  no  good, 
bars,  you'll  never  get  a  patient  from  a  bar." 

His  other  club  was   the  Odd  Fellows. 


If  you  stay  around 


Was  he  a  member  of  the  Odd  Fellows   too?      I  know  at  the  time  of 
Father's   death  we  received — and  I  must  have  them  some  place 
because  I  saved  all  those  things — various  notices  from  various 
fraternal  organizations,  which  I  didn't  even  know  that  he  had 
kept  his   dues  up  in.     But  he  had  no  active  connection  with  them 
for  years.  As  he  got  older,  he  was  not  too  keen  on  the  secret 
fraternal  clubs  because  of  his   interest  in  the  Catholic  church,   and 
he  always  said  that  he  wanted  to  become  a  Catholic.     The  people 
that  he  entertained    in    his  house  were  quite  often  priests. 
However,  he  never  did  become  a  Catholic.     But  he  enjoyed  having 
priests  over  for  dinner.   One  of   them,   incidentally,    died  yesterday 
that  he  used  to  bring  over — the  one  that  married  my  sister  when 
she  was   first  married,   Father  William  Lewis.      He  was  ninety-some- 
odd  years  old,   a  native  of  this  neighborhood,  born  up  here  on 
Sacramento  Street.     He  was  Dominican. 


Cornelia  McHaney  Shumate## 
[Interview  4:     May  16,  1978] 

Teiser:       We're  going  to   discuss  your  recollections  of  your  father's  mother.* 

Shumate:     My  father's  mother  was   the  only  grandparent  that  I  really  remember. 
I  do  remember  vaguely  my  mother's  parents,  but  I  think  my  mother's 
father  died  in  1912,   and  his  wife  had  died  before  that,   in  1911, 
so  I  was  quite  young.     And  my  father's   father   [Charles   Shumate] 
lived  for  a  while  in  Palo  Alto,   and  I  used  to  go  down  to  their 
house  on  Bryant  Street,  but  I  don't  remember  him  too  well,   either. 
He  was  a  big  man  and  quite  jovial. 


*See  also  p.   12. 
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Shumate:     My  grandmother   [Shumate]    I  do  remember,  because  she  lived  to  be 
94,   and   I   remember  her  through  the  1930s,  when  she  used  to 
come  out  and  visit  us  from  Missouri  where  she  lived. 

Teiser:       Had  she  lived  in  Palo  Alto  before  her  husband's  death? 

Shumate:     Yes.     They  moved  out  to  California.     Then  she  left  Palo  Alto 

after  her  husband's   death  in  1910  and  moved  to  Portland  and  lived   • 
with  a  younger  daughter,  Anna  Holman,*  a  younger  sister  of  my 
father's. 

([added  1979]     Anna  Shumate  married  John  R.   Holman,   a  well- 
known  football  player  at  Stanford.      He  was   from  Portland,  and 
they  lived  there  until  his  death  when  he  was  quite  young.     They 
had  one  child,  Crellin  Holman.     John  Holman  was  related  to  the 
Crellins   from  the  East  Bay   (Alameda  County) .     They  had  a  Vineyard 
called  Ruby  Hill.) 

Then  when  my  grandmother's  son-in-law  died  in  Portland,   she 
returned  to  an  older  daughter  in  Troy,  Missouri,   and  lived  there. 
But  she  used  to  come  out  here  quite  often — in  fact,  made  many 
trips  when  in  her  eighties.     She  went  over  to  the  Philippines  with 
a  relative  when  82.     She  was  an  amazing  person  physically  and  her 
energy  was  fantastic,   and  she  was  a  very  bright  woman. 

There  were  many  things  about  her  that  were  interesting.     One 
is  that  while  she  was   from  a  small  town  and  belonged  to   the  DAR 
and  to  the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  nevertheless  in  a  town 
where  churches  meant  so  much,  she  never  had  any  of  her  children 
baptized,   and  I  always  wondered  about  that.      She  didn't  bring  them 
up  with  any  formal  religious  background,   even  though  her  husband's 
father  had  been  a  Methodist  minister.     I  often  wondered  about 
that  because  it's  a  little  bit  different,   I  imagine,   from  the 
usual  small-town  person  of  that  period.     However  in  her  last  years 
she  was  a  member  of  the  Baptist  Church. 

She  was  born  in  Tennessee  and  remembered  very  well  when  the 
Yankee  soldiers  came  down  in  her  area,   and  how  she  screamed  at 
them  as  they  went  by  her  farm,   and  how  horrible  they  were.     She 
would  get  so  mad,  and  she  said  that  she  never  understood  why  some 
of  those  soldiers  used  to  laugh  at  her,  and  some  of  them  even 
laughed  so  hard  they  rolled  on  the  ground,   the  madder  she  got. 
She  was  a  very  little  woman  but  had  tremendous  energy,   and  I  can 
see  her  probably  ranting  at  these  people. 


*See  also  p.   13. 
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Shumate:      She  was,   of  course,   a  Democrat,   and  we  used  to  try  to  joke  her. 
For  example,   I  remember  once  my  brother  saying,   "What  if  two  men 
were  running  for  president,   and  one  was  a  Democrat  and  one  was 
a  Republican,   and  the  Republican  was  the  best  man — you'd  vote  for 
him,  wouldn't  you?"     She  had  an  answer  right  away.      She  said, 
"I've  lived  a  long  time  and  that's  never  happened."     So   then 
my  brother  asked  her,  "Father  might  by  chance  become  a  vice- 
president  candidate,   say,   of  the  Republican  party.     You'd  vote 
for  him,  wouldn't  you,   if  he  was  your  own  son  and  running  on  the 
Republican  ticket?"     I  remember  her  answer  very  well  on  that. 
She  said,   "Well,   I'd  never  have  a  son  that  would  be  so  disgraceful." 
[laughter]      I  do  believe  she  fought  the  Civil  War  up   till  the  time 
of  her  death. 

Cornelia  was  her  first  name.    (I  don't  think  she  was   called 
that,    though;  we  called  her  Aunt  Neeley.)  McHaney  was  her  last 
name.     I  haven't  thought  of  this  a  while;   I  had  it  written  down 
what  her  mother's  name  was.     They  were  Scotch-Irish  descent. 
Bryant  was  one  of   the  names  in  her  family — that  was  what  she 
traced  her  DAR  to — and  he  was  a  Scotsman,    this  Bryant.     He  came 
to  the  United  States — not  United  States  at  that  time — he  came  to 
America  as  an  indentured  slave — 

Teiser:   Indentured  servant? 

Shumate:  Indentured  servant  or  slave — and  married  his  boss's  daughter.  It 
was  his  son,  or  their  son,  who  was  in  the  Revolutionary  army,  and 
thus  she  became  a  member  of  the  DAR. 

Teiser:        I  see.     Did  any  of  her  family  fight  in  the  Civil  War? 
Shumate:     Her  family?     Yes,   from  Tennessee. 
Teiser:       So  she  had  relatives  in  the  war? 

Shumate:     Oh  yes.     She  used  to  turn  up  her  nose  at  the  Shumates,  her 

husband's   family,   and  said  they  were  Copperheads,   and  said  they 
were  southern  sympathizers  but  never  got  into  battle  and  never 
did  much  about  it.      She  was  very  disgusted  with  them  for  that 
reason. 
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ALBERT  SHUMATE 


Childhood 


Teiser: 
Shumate: 


Shall  we  go  back  to  your  childhood? 


Teiser: 


Shumate: 


Teiser: 
Shumate : 


Well,   I  was  born  in  the  house  around  the  corner  that  I  think 
I've  mentioned  before,   2707  California.     There's  one  palm  tree 
still  remaining  in  the  school  yard  which  they  did  not   cut  down 
when  the  school  took  it  over  in  1959.     The  house — you  wouldn't 
want  the  house  described,  would  you? 

You  described  this  house,  but  I  don't  think  you  described  that 
one.     Would  you  describe  it? 

It  was  a  house  with  a  marble  stairway,   a  wooden  house,  and  in  the 
basement  in  front — that  is,   towards  California  Street — was  an 
office  which  my  father  used  as  a  medical  office,  but  not  in  my 
memory.      I  just  remember  it  being  vacant  and  having  furniture 
in  it ,   and  it  was  one  that  I  seldom  went  into .   Then  there  was  a 
place  for  coal,    and  a  wine  cellar,   and  a  room  for  the  cook.      That 
was   in  the  basement,   in  a  room  facing  the  back  yard.      (The  cook 
was  not  Oriental.    I  don't  remember  any  Oriental  servants.)     Next 
floor,   the  front  was  a  parlor  which  we  did  not  go  into  often, 
and  I  remember  vaguely  it  was  furnished  with  a  sort  of  French 
furniture,   gold  furniture,   that  type  of  thing.     Then  a  rather 
large — at  least  in  my  memory — hallway  where  the  stairs  went 
upstairs.     And  then  a  dining  room,   and  a  kitchen.      I  remember 
the  stove.      It  was  very  large.      It  was  a  wood  and  coal  stove.      Then 
on  the  next  floor  up  in  the  front  was  a  sort  of  library  or  living 
room,  but  I  never  used  that  either  as  a  youngster. 

Is   that  where   the  family  sat? 

I  presume  so.     There  were  books  on  the  shelves,   and  in  one  corner 
was  sort  of  a  Turkish  thing,  you  know,  a  couch  with  some  Turkish 
curtains . 
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Teiser:        A  "Turkish  corner"   they  often  called  it. 

Shumate:     A  corner.     But  it  wasn't  really  a  corner,   it  was  on  a  side  of 
the  room. 

There  was  a  room  with  a  bath,  which  was  my  father's,   and 
I  was  in  that  room  with  him  for  a  while  just  before  we  moved. 
Then  there  was  a  main  bathroom,   and  then  a  small  room  which  was 
my  brother's,   and  then  a  back  stairway  and  a  chute — I  guess  it 
was  a  laundry  chute.     The  back  room,  which  I  did  play  in,  had  a 
fireplace,   and  that  was  my  mother's  room.     When  my  sister  arrived, 
I  think  she  lived  in  the  back  room  with  my  mother.      Then  above, 
on  the  top  floor,   in  front  on  California  Street,  was  a  large 
room — at  least  large  in  my  memory — which  was   sort  of  a  play  room, 
a  sort  of  unfinished  attic  where  toys  and  things  like  that  were. 
And  then  a  maid's   room.     And  then  a  bathroom,   and  the  bathroom 
didn't  have  a  porcelain  bathtub;   it  was  tin  or  metal.     And  then  a 
large  room  in  back,  which  was   the  nurse's   room. 

I  think  the  other  servant's  room  was  for  an  upstairs  girl, 
and  the  nurse's   room  was   in  back.      I  was  in  that  room,   I  remember, 
for  a  while  too,  with  the  nurse,  before  I  went  down  to  my  father's 
room.     The  house  wasn't  too  wide,  but  it  was  four  stories,   actually. 
(This  house  is  only  two,  really,  as  far  as  practical  use.) 

Next   to  it  was  a  stable  for  the  horses  and  carriages  and  a 
'cow,   and  upstairs  was  for  hay   (we  used  to  play  in  there) ,   and 
then  another  quarters,    for  Henry,  Hawkins  the  black  man  who   took 
care  of  the  stable.     He  came  over  to   this  house  when  we  moved 
here,   and  he  became  the  gardener.     But  he  also   took  care  of  the  cow 
here  too.*     I  think  by  the  time  we  moved  here,   1915,   the  horses 
had  gone;   in  fact,   I'm  sure  of  that.  We  had  automobiles  by  1915. 

Teiser:        That  sounds  like  a  good  house  for  a  child  to  grow  up  in. 

Shumate:      The  house  on  2707  California  had  a  little  back  yard,  not   too 

large.     But   there  was   a  runway  so  that  you  could  go  from  the  back 
yard  into  my  grandfather's  property,  where  I  live  now. 

Teiser:        Could  you  play  in  this  garden? 

Shumate:     Not  so  much  in  the  garden — he  didn't  like  us  to  break  things — but 
in  the  lot  right  to  the  north  of  this  house.     It's  been  filled  by 
the  school  when  they  built  their  school  yard,  but  actually  it 
wasn't  sloping.     At   that  time  there  was  a  brick  wall,   and  it  was 


*See  also  p.   4. 
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Shumate:      called  the  chicken  yard.      I  presume  they  had  chickens  at  one 
time,  but  in  my  memory  there  were  never  any  chickens  there. 
But  we  played  in   there.     My  cousin,  who  was  around  my  age,   lived 
in  my  aunt's  house  at  the  corner,   and  that  also   connected  into 
that  yard. 

Teiser:       What  was  that  family's  name? 

Shumate:      Their  name  was  Nestor,   Cornelius  Nestor. 

Teiser:        And  your  cousin's  name? 

Shumate:     Was  Frederica.     She  had  two  older  sisters,  by  an  earlier  marriage 
of  my  aunt,  but  they  were  quite  a  good  deal  older,  and  I  never 
knew  them  so  well.       Their  name  was  Sullivan.     But  they  were 
older  and  were  married  when  I  was  a  youngster.   Frederica,  my  other 
cousin,  was  around  my  age,   and  that's  the  one  I  played  with  a 
lot.* 

Teiser:       Your  brother  was  older  than  you? 

Shumate:     Yes,  he  was  three  years  older.     His  name  was  Frederick  Ortman,  but 
he  was  called  Ortman. 


Teiser:       And  your  sister  was  somewhat  younger. 
Shumate:     Yes,   she  was  seven  years  younger. 
Teiser:        Than  you.     And  her  name — 

Shumate:     Was  Virginia  Clare.     We  had  told  my  parents  that  if  we  ever  had 
a  sister  we  would  drown  her,  because  we  didn't  want  a  girl, 
[laughter]     However,   to  show  how  innocent  we  were — my  brother  was 
ten  and  I  was  seven,   so  we  weren't  exactly  youngsters — we  were  sent 
with  the  nurse  up   to  Mark  West  Springs,   out  of  Santa  Rosa,   at  the 
time  my  sister  was  arriving.     We  went  I  guess  by  train  from  Santa 
Rosa,   and  we  were  met  by  a  stagecoach — a  coach  of  some  sort,  with 
horses — that  drove  us  it  seemed  like  for  hours  till  we  got  to  the 
resort.     There  there  were  tents,  mostly,   to  live  in.     There  was 
a  swimming  pool,  but  the  pool  was  nothing  but  a  dammed  creek. 
But  it  looked  enormous  to  me,   as  I  remember  it,   at  that  time.     There 
were  things   that  were  supposed  to  be  funny,  which  don't  seem  so 
funny  now  but  did  to  me  at  that  time:     We  walked  for  miles  and  miles 
up  a  hill  to  the  iron  springs  and  then,  when  you  opened  it  up,   it 
was  nothing  but  an  old  pair  of  iron  springs  from  a  carriage.     So 
that  was   considered  to  be  humorous.      [laughter] 


*See  p.    2. 
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Shumate:      I  drove  up   to  Mark  West  Springs   in  recent  years,   and  the 

building  where  the  headquarters  were — the  registration  offices — 
is  still  standing.*     It's  been  added  on  to,   and  it's  a  restaurant. 
All  the  tent  areas  have  disappeared,    and  the  creek — I  have  even  a 
postcard  showing  the  swimming  pool  there — is  just  a  trickle  now. 
There's  nothing  in  the  creek;    there's  no  dam  or  anything  else. 
The  highway  runs  by,    the  highway   that  runs   from  the  Santa  Rosa 
area  and  goes  over  toward  Calistoga. 

Teiser:        Other  than  going  to  see  the  iron  springs,   did  you  have  things   to 
do ,  you  kids ,   up   there? 

Shumate:      I  don't  remember  too  much.     We  walked  a  lot,   and  there  was 

croquet,   I  believe,   and  swimming  and  hikes   and  so  on.     We  were  up 
there  several  weeks ,  and  when  we  returned  the  carriage  was  at  the 
Ferry  Building  to  greet  us.      So  when  we  got  in — this  is  why  I'm 
telling  this  story — they  told  us  there  was  a  surprise,   that  it  was 
in  the  garden,   and  we  would  have  to  guess.     We  guessed  a  pony  and 
a  swing  and  everything  else,   and  we  had  no  idea  that  a  youngster 
had  arrived.  And  yet  we  were  ten  and  seven  years  old.      That 
certainly  is   different  than  I  think  nowadays  when  they  seem  to 
know  when  they're  one  year  old  almost  what's   going  to  happen, 
[laughter]     So  when  we  arrived,  much  to  our  amazement,  Virginia 
was  in  a  carriage  on  the  path  by  the  side  of  this  house.     We 
weren't  living  here,  but  she  was   out  here  in  the  baby  carriage.     We 
were  told  that  we  had  to  go  very  quietly  because  she  was  sleeping. 
So  I  remember  going  on  tiptoes.     Then  we'd  peek  down — we  were 
quite  fascinated  and  had  no  desire  to  drown       her,   as  we  had  said 
in  the  past.     There  was   a  lemon  verbena  tree,   I   think  they   call 
it   (it's  one  of  the  older  trees   in  the  garden),   and  the  walks 
were  a  little  bit  different  then  than  they  are  now,   and  there's 
where  I  saw  her  first. 

Teiser:        Did  you  grow  to  be  fond  of  her?      [laughing] 

Shumate:     Oh  yes,   quite. 

Teiser:       Did  all  three  of  you  get  along  well  as  children? 

Shumate:     Yes.  Ortman,   although  he  was  only  three  years   older,  was  always 

four  years  ahead  of  me  in  school,   and  I   didn't  see  as  much  of  him, 
because  he  left  for  college,   and  then  he  was  away  a  lot — married 
and  so   forth.    So  I   didn't  see  as  much  of  him  as   I  did  Virginia. 
Virginia  and  I  were  much  closer. 


*It  burnt  recently.     A.S.,   1980. 
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Teiser: 
Shumate: 


Teiser: 

Shumate: 

Teiser: 

Shumate: 

Teiser: 


Frederick  Ortman  Shumate 

Do  you  want  to  tell  about  your  brother's  career  now? 

Ort  went  to  California  (he  was  the  class  of  '23),  and  then  he 
went  to  Harvard  Business  School  for  about  a  year  or  two.  He  was 
a  great  friend  of  the  person  that  he  roomed  with,  a  person  by  the 
name  of  Hank  Day.  Ort  belonged  to  a  fraternity  at  Cal  at  that 
time;  Hank  Day  didn't.  But  Hank  Day  was  quite  popular  (he  was 
from  Wallace,  Idaho),  and  became  president  of  the  class,  in  fact, 
which  was  rather  unusual  because  usually  it  was  a  fraternity 
person  who  became  at  that  time  the  president  of  the  class  and  held 
other  offices.  Day  was  from  a  mining  family  and  quite  a  character — 
a  wild  Indian.  Hank  Day  had  gone  to  a  Catholic  prep  school  in 
the  East  (and  I've  forgotten  the  name  of  it — it  was  one  of  the 
well-known  ones),  and  he  had  met  some  friends.  So  the  four  of 
them,  after  Ortman  got  out  of  Cal,  went  to  Europe  in  1923  together — 
Hank  Day  and  a  fellow  by  the  name  of  Tom  Kerney  from  New  Jersey 
whose  father  owned  a  newspaper  in  Newark  and  wrote  a  book  on 
Woodrow  Wilson.*  He  was  a  great  friend  of  Woodrow  Wilson's. 
Anyway,  Kerney 's  father  was  one  of  the  backers  of  Wilson  when  he 
got  the  nomination.  The  family  only  sold  that  newspaper  recently — 
the  Newark  Times.  The  fourth  person  was  a  person  who  was  related 
to  the  family  that  owned  Hershey  candy. 

Presumably  they  saw  Europe,  according  to  my  own  brother, 
through  the  bottom  of  a  bottle.  They  had  a  wild  and  woolly  time. 
Strangely  enough,  only  Hank  Day  is  alive,  of  those  four.  Day  was 
quite  a  person,  let  me  put  it  that  way.   They  owned  mines  up  there, 
the  Day  family. 

Then  Ort  went  to  medical  school  at — 
He  went  to  business  school  before  medical  school? 
Oh,  just  a  year  or  so. 
What  for? 

He  was  fooling  around.  He  wasn't  doing  very  much. 
Did  your  father  want  him  to  be  a  physician? 


*The  Political  Education  of  Woodrow  Wilson  by  James  Kerney . 
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Shumate:  Very  definitely,  and  he  was  very  peeved  at  him  (and  there  are 
some  stories  I  won't  go  into).  But  anyhow,  Ort  didn't  come 
home  for  a  year  or  so. 

Anyhow,  he  went  to  Washington  [University]  in  St.  Louis,  and 
then  he  transferred  to  Northwestern  [University],  and  he  graduated 
from  medical  school  at  Northwestern.  He  then  came  to  San 
Francisco  and  practiced  medicine.  He  had  no  children.  He  was 
married  when  he  was  in  medical  school  to  a  lady  in  St.  Louis,  and 
she  had  been  married  before.  So  presumably  in  the  eyes  of  the 
church,  since  they  had  a  civil  marriage  and  since  she  was  a 
Catholic  by  birth,  they  were  living  without  benefit  of  the  church. 
So  when  they  were  divorced,  around  the  time  of  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  he  was  free  as  far  as  being  remarried  in  the  church,  and 
he  remarried  a  lady  that  Tom  Kerney  (the  one  that  he  had  known,  as 
I  mentioned,  when  they  made  this  trip  to  Europe)  introduced  him  to. 
A  Mrs.  Luke,  who  was  a  widow.  Her  maiden  name  was  Josephine 
Buckley,  of  a  large  family  that  lived  in  Tarry town.   She'd  gone 
to  Marymount  College  at  Tarrytown.  She  had  two  children.  Ort 
married  her  in  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  in  New  York,  during  the 
first  year  of  the  war  [World  War  II],  because  I  remember  I  was  in 
Oklahoma  and  I  got  leave  and  was  able  to  go  back  for  the  wedding, 
and  I  was  in  uniform.  And  they  were  married  seven  years  when 
Ortman  got  cancer  and  died.  His  widow  later  married  Garret 
McEnerney,  who  was  a  widower  at  that  time. 

Garret's  first  wife  had  been  in  school  in  the  same  class  with 
my  sister.  She  was  Elly  Coburn.  Her  father  was  Ira  Coburn,  a 
contractor,  and  her  brother  I  think  runs  the  firm  still.  She  died 
of  cancer.  So  Garret  was  a  widower  and  she  was  a  widow,  and  they 
were  married  and  are  still  married.  Garret  is  not  well,  though, 
now. 

Their  two  children  are  married.   They  were  by  her  first 
husband,  Charles  Luke,  who  was  president  at  one  time  of  the  West 
Virginia  Paper  and  Pulp  Company.   (This  company  may  have  merged 
since  then.)   The  second  marriage  was  a  very  happy  marriage  for 
Ortman,  during  his  brief  time  of  seven  years.  The  cancer  that  he 
developed  was  rather  unusual  cancer  and  had  arisen  in  a  rather 
peculiar  way.  When  duck  hunting  when  he  was  a  young  boy,  he  was 
shot  going  from  a  blind  by  a  gun  that  didn't  have  a  safety  on  it, 
and  it  took  off  most  of  the  calf  of  one  of  his  legs .  He  almost 
died,  but  he  always  limped.  He'd  been  quite  a  good  athlete — he 
was  a  fairly  large  person,  six  feet  two — but  it  stopped  his  athletic 
career.  The  cancer  developed  in  the  scar  tissue,  or  in  that  area 
of  the  injury  of  many  years  before,  while  he  was  in  high  school. 
It  was  not  diagnosed  at  first.  Finally  it  was  diagnosed,  and 
the  late  Dr.  Sterling  Bunnell,  who  was  so  famous  for  his  hand 
surgery  and  for  the  books  that  he  wrote,  did  the  amputation  of  the 
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Shumate: 


Teiser: 


Shumate: 


leg.  But  the  area  had  spread,  and  Ort  died  in  1950  in  New  York 
(he  had  gone  back  to  Memorial  Hospital)  where  they  had  some  newer 
methods  of  treatment) . 


Let  me  ask  you  a  little  about  his  medical  career, 
in  the  meantime  he  was  in  good  health. 


I  gather  that 


Yes.     During  the  1930s  he  practiced  general  medicine.     His  office 
was  in  a  building  Father  owned  at  899  Hyde,  kitty-corner  to  the 
St.   Francis  Hospital,   and  he  used  St.   Francis  Hospital  as  his 
hospital.      He  also  was  a  city  physician,  being  in  charge  of 
Ward  A — what  was   then  called  Ward  A — at  the  County  Hospital, 
which  was   the  ward  for  the  municipal  employees.   He  was  really  a 
physician  for  the  retirement  board,   and  as  a  consequence  he  treated 
any  injured,   sick  municipal  employee,   including  many  fire  and 
police.     He  was  in  that  position  until  the  time  of  his  death. 

He  bought  a  house  on  Jackson  Street  for  $18,000.     I  think 
the  last  time  it  sold,   it  was  over  $200,000.     It's  resided  in  now 
by  Gorham  Knowles  who  is  married  to  Mrs.    [Joseph]   Hickingbotham, 
who  was  of  the  Dollar  family   [Diana  Dollar] ;   she  was  a  widow  and 
then  married  Gorham.        It's  a  lovely  house.     It  was  built  by  a 
member  of  the  Hellman  family,  a  bachelor,  who  copied  it  after  a 
French  house  that  he  had  lived  in  in  Paris.     It  has  no  garage, 
unfortunately.      It's  right  next  to  the  Henry  M.  Bowles  house,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  street.      It's  a  Parisian- looking  house. 


Neighbors,   Schools   and  Schoolmates 


Teiser: 


Shumate: 


Your  own  childhood- 
started  school? 


-did  anything  notable  happen  to  you  before  you 


I  don't  remember  anything  special.      I  used  to  play  a  lot  around 
the  neighborhood  with  the  youngsters   that  we  knew  in  the 
neighborhood.     We  knew  a  great  many  people  that  lived  ir   the  area, 
which  of  course,   I   don't  now  and  haven't   for  years.     But  most  of 
those  houses  were  lived  in  by   families.     Many  have  been  torn  down. 
There's  just  been  a  new  apartment  building  built  at  California  and 
Scott  on  the  southeast  corner,   and  that  was  a  private  house  that 
had  been  built  originally  by  Dr.  Morse,    the  famous  Dr.    [John 
Frederick]  Morse  who  wrote  the  first  book,  I  think,  on  the  history 
of  Sacramento,*  and  his   son,   Jack  Morse,   Jr.      The  Lane  Clinic  was 
named  after  Dr.   Morse.      Then  it  was   changed  later  when  Dr.   Lane 
and  the  young  Dr.  Morse  had  a  falling  out. 


*0riginally  published  in  Colville's   Sacramento  City  Directory  of 
October,   1853;  published  as  a  book  under  the  title,   The  First 
History  of  Sacramento  County  by  the  Sacramento  Book  Club   in  1945. 
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Shumate:  The  Erskine  family — one  of  them  was  called  Morse  Erskine — were 
part  of  the  family,  and  their  house  was  on  Pine  and  Scott,  the 
northeast  corner.  Later  it  was  lived  in  by  a  doctor  by  the 
name  of  [Oscar]  Mansfeldt.  He  was  a  little,  sort  of  a  hunchbacked 
person,  and  his  son  was  also  a  doctor  and  was  killed  by  his  wife 
in  quite  a  newsworthy  episode  a  number  of  years  ago.   I'm  sure 
you'll  remember  that  murder.* 

, 

So  that  whole  block  on  the  other  side  of  the  street  from 
our  house  was  Morse  property.  However,  they  were  not  living  there 
when  I  was  a  youngster.  The  corner  of  Scott  and  California  was 
lived  in  by  a  family  by  the  name  of  Nelson,  and  Ormond  Nelson 
(now  dead)  was  a  playmate  of  my  brother's. 

Across  the  street,  where  an  apartment  is  now,  on  the  northeast 
corner,  was  a  very  beautiful  house,  sort  of  a  reddish  stone.  It 
was  built  by  a  French  banker,  Charles  Carpy,  and  there's  a 
picture  of  that  house  in  the  French  branch  of  the  Bank  of  America 
on  Sutter  Street  off  Kearny,  because  after  the  fire  and  earthquake 
that  house  was  used,  like  so  many  homes,  for  a  bank.  That  was 
where  there  was  the  French-American  bank,  and  it  was  taken  over 
by  the  Bank  of  Italy.  But  they  were  not  living  there  when  I  was 
a  youngster.  It  was  lived  in  by  a  Jewish  family  by  the  name  of 
A.L.  Kutner.  There  were  twins  who  were  around  my  age  and  a 
daughter  who  was  somewhat  older.   They  were  related  some  way 
or  another  to  the  Kutners  that  owned  a  dry  goods  store  of  some 
proportions  in  Fresno. 

The  corner  houses  were  torn  down  originally  for  a  gas  station, 
which  took  all  the  corners,  and  now  it's  a  housing  project,  a  very 
nice  looking  one  for  senior  citizens.   The  housing  project  is  on  the 
northeast  corner  of  California  and  Scott.  The  house  next  to  it 
is  sort  of  a  hall  now;  before,  that  was  owned  by  Miss  [Marion  B.] 
White,  who  had  a  dancing  school  (in  fact  I  attended  there  for  a 
while) ,  and  she  built  a  hall  in  back.  But  before  that  it  was 
owned  by  a  family  by  the  name  of  [Heber  C.]  Tilden,  and  there 
were  two  boys,  Heber  and  his  brother  Calvin,  who  played  with  my 
brother.  They  used  to  have  a  big  pepper  tree  in  back  where  they 
had  a  house,  up  in  the  pepper  tree,  where  they  had  rocks.   They 
used  to  have  sort  of  fights  with  rocks,  with  the  youngsters  from 
California  Street  fighting  the  Sacramento  Street  boys — throwing 
rocks  at  each  other. 

Tilden's  father  [H.C.  Tilden]  had  been  doing  relief  work  in 
1906,  after  the  earthquake,  and  he  was  by  accident  shot  and  killed 
by  an  armed  guard  who  was  a  volunteer  guard.   It  was  one  of  the 


*See  also  p.  84.   The  son  was  John  H.  Mansfeldt.   His  wife  killed 
his  nurse,  and  as  a  result  of  the  tragedy  he  committed  suicide. 
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Shumate:   incidents  of  the  earthquake.  Later  his  widow  married  [George  S.] 
Forderer  of  the  Forderer  iron  works  [Forderer  Cornice  Works]  that 
had  an  establishment  out  on  Potrero.   They  moved  from  California 
Street  up  to  Broadway  and  Broderick,  on  the  southwest  corner. 
They  lived  there  many  years,  and  then  Mr.  Forderer  committed 
suicide  and  a  family  by  the  name  of  Breeden  moved  in  there  and 
he  [John  B.  Breeden],  interestingly  enough,  also  committed 
suicide.  More  recently  in  that  house  were  those  people  that  had 
all  those  guns,  that  were  in  the  paper  so  much,  and  then  I  believe 
moved  down  the  valley  where  there  was  a  tragic  death  (I  think  the 
wife  killed  him).   It  is  a  house  of  rather  unlucky  background.   It 
is  still  standing  there,  of  course,  as  is  the  Tilden  home  on 
California  Street. 

By  Mrs.  Tilden 's  second  marriage,  to  Forderer,  there  was 
one  child,  Elizabeth.  She's  an  artist,  Elizabeth  Charleston, 
who  paints  still  life,  a  very  well  known  artist  in  the  city. 
Those  two  Tilden  boys,  one  [Calvin  V.]  married  California 
Breuner,  who  was  of  the  Breuner  family,  the  furniture  people, 
and  the  other  [Heber  V.]  married  Eleanor  Weir,  whose  grandfather 
was  [William  F.]  Whittier,  who  built  the  house  where  the  California 
Historical  Society  is.  In  fact,  she  used  to  live  there.  She's 
dead,  but  both  of  the  Tilden  boys  are  alive. 

([added  1979]  On  California  Street,  the  second  house  from 
the  corner  of  Scott,  on  the  north  side,  is  a  house  still  standing 
that  was  owned  by  the  famous  San  Francisco  jeweler  whose  silverware 
is  sought  after — [William  K. ]  Vanderslice.  However,  I  do  not 
remember  his  living  there.  I  expect  he  was  dead  long  ago.) 

I  could  go  on  with  other  people  that  lived  in  the  neighborhood. 
Like,  on  California  Street,  the  Elliott  family.  John  Elliott, 
when  he  was  young,  was  one  of  the  great  athletes  at  Cal,  and  he 
ran  his  father's  grocery  store,  which  was  also  a  wholesale  outlet, 
in  the  Hayes  Valley  for  many  years.   They  had  two  daughters.   The 
daughters  moved  to  Marin  County  when  they  married. 

I  can  mention  many  others  that  we  played  with  that  lived  in 
the  neighborhood  that  we  knew.  But  the  neighborhood  completely 
changed.  Like,  for  example,  in  the  house  still  standing  in  the 
middle  of  the  block  on  California  between  Pine  and  Scott  on  the 
north  side,  it  was  owned  by  people  by  the  name  of  Proll.  Their 
son,  Basil  Proll,  married  one  of  my  mother's  sister's  children 
(I  said  there  were  two,  named  Sullivan),  showing  a  neighborhood 
marriage  which  was  not  too  uncommon  in  those  days.   Just  a  romance 
of  across  the  street,  I  guess  you'd  call  it.  They're  still  alive, 
both  of  them,  and  still  married.   They  must  be  in  their  eighties. 
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Shumate:     Next   to  it  was  a  house — and  it's   still  standing — of  Mrs.   Louise 
Casey  and  Miss  Margret  O'Brien.     They  were  sisters.      They  were 
related  to   the  Casey  family  that  built  the  block  of  houses  on 
California  near  Pierce,   on  the  north  side  of  the  street,  many  of 
which  are  still  standing  although  there's  an  apartment  on  the 
corner.     That  block  of  houses   extends  on  Pierce  Street  and  then 
on  Sacramento  Street.     They  must  have  owned  more  than  a  100-vara 
lot;   it  was  half  of  the  block.     At  any  rate,   Bud   [Alexander  M.] 
Casey,   a  grandson  of  the  builder  of  that  area,  was  married  to 
Genevieve  Lyman,  who's  now  married  to  Prince  Ranieri  di  San 
Faustino.     She's  Gennie  Lyman,   daughter  of  Edmund  Lyman,  who's 
dead,  of  course. 

([added  1979]     As   I  believe  I  mentioned,  between  my  aunt's 
home  at  the  corner  and  our  home  at  2707  California  were  two 
houses  my  grandfather  built  and  rented.     They  were  left  at  his 
death  to  my  aunt.     People  by  the  name  of  Hirschler  lived  in  one 
of  these  homes   for  years.     A  son  Frederic  became  head  of  the 
Emporium.     A  daughter,  Barbara,  we  played  with.      (Frederic  was  my 
brother's  age.)     Barbara  is   still  alive,   a  widow.     Her  husband 
had  been  a  professor  at  UC  Berkeley. 

They  were  Jewish  and  very  musical.     During  World  War  I  they 
were  very  patriotic  Germans.     Mr.    [David]  Hirschler  bought 
Imperial  war  bonds   and  lost  a  great  deal  of  money.      It  seemed  so 
strange  to  me  when  Germany,   about  fifteen  years  later,  became  so 
anti-Semitic.) 

Teiser:        Can  you  remember — when  you  were  playing  with  all  these  children, 
did  you  have  certain  games? 

Shumate:     Yes,  we  had  various  games,   all  kinds  of  games.      The  boys  sometimes 
played  run-sheep-run  and  would  run  over  the  roofs  and  through 
the  back  yards  of  houses.      I  once  cut  my  hand   (I  don't  see  the 
scar  any  more,  but  it  was   there  for  years)   on  a  barbed  wire.      They 
even  went  up  over  houses  on  the  south  side  of  California  right  off 
Scott.      They  would  run  up  back  stairs  and  then  jump   from  one  house 
to  another,   a  dangerous  sport,  but  no  one  was  hurt  badly.     My 
brother  was  always   in  on  it  and  broke  his  arm  in   these  wild  and 
woolly  chases  around  the  neighborhood.     Also  we  could  play  on 
Scott  Street,    right  out  in  front  here.     Although  it  isn't  level, 
they  used  to  play  roller  skate  hockey — have  hockey  sticks  or  a 
piece  of  wood  to  hit.     We  would  play  there  on  the  street,   showing 
how  little  traffic     there  was. 
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Shumate:  Later,  when  I  was  in  grammar  school,  there  was  a  flat  block  on 
Divisadero,  between  Broadway  and  Pacific,  in  front  of  the 
[William  T.]  Sesnon  house,  and  we  used  to  play  there  in  the  same 
way.  Now  Divisadero  is  a  real  highway  going  to  the  Marina  towards 
the  Golden  Gate  Bridge.  But  there  were  so  few  cars  then 
that  we  used  to  play  there  all  the  time,  and  that  was  later,  too — 
that  was  after  1915,  '16,  '17. 


Shumate:  The  first  school  I  went  to  was  a  kindergarten,  and  that  was  in  a 
house  that's  still  standing  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Pierce 
and  California.  It  was  run  by  a  lady  by  the  name  of  Mrs.  Fisher. 
I  don't  remember  very  much  about  it,  but  years  later — do  you 
remember  Sam  Dickson  who  used  to  be  the  writer? — he  was  talking 
to  me  about  that  school,  which  he  attended.  So  she  must  have 
been  rather  elderly  when  I  went  there,  because  Sam  Dickson  was 
quite  a  good  deal  older  than  I  was.  Sam  Dickson  was  Jewish,  and 
if  I  remember  rightly,  he  told  me  Mrs.  Fisher  was  Jewish  and 
had  a  large  kindergarten  at  one  time  when  he  was  a  youngster.  So 
her  reputation  must  have  built  up  quite  a  while  before  I  attended 
there.  Dickson  mentions  it  in  his  San  Francisco  Kaleidoscope. 

When  I  went  to  school  I  went  to  Emerson  School,  which  was 
in  a  wooden  building  on  Pine  Street,  right  next  to  the  house 
here.  I  remained  at  Emerson  for  four  years,  and  that  was  all 
the  school  it  was;  it  was  a  so-called  primary  school  at  that  time, 
and  that  was  only  four  years  of  school. 

([added  1979]  One  of  the  youngsters  in  my  class  was  a  member 
of  the  Self ridge  family.  The  Edward  A.  Self ridges  lived  on  the 
south  side  of  California  Street  between  Scott  and  Pierce.   It  is  a 
lovely  house,  still  standing,  a  large  Victorian.  Mr.  Selfridge 
owned  the  houses  to  the  east  of  his  all  the  way  to  Pierce.  A 
member  of  this  family  was  the  first  army  officer  to  be  killed  in 
an  airplane  accident.  He  was  with  a  Wright  brother  when  he  crashed.* 

Emerson  School  is  now  called  Cobb,  named  for  a  former  principal 
who  was  the  first  black  to  become  a  principal  in  San  Francisco 
[Dr.  William  L.  Cobb].   The  school  when  I  attended  it  only  had  the 
land  in  the  middle  of  the  block,  as  it  has  now,  and  extended  back 
only  137  1/2  feet.  When  they  built  the  present  school,  they  bought 


*0n  September  17,  1908,  a  plane  piloted  by  Orville  Wright  and 
carrying  Lieutenant  Thomas  E.  Selfridge,  crashed.   Selfridge 
was  killed,  Wright  seriously  injured.  According  to  Elsbeth  E. 
Freudenthal,  in  her  account  of  the  Wright  brothers,  Flight  Into 
History,  Selfridge  had  made  important  contributions  to  "the  art 
of  aeronautics." 
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Shumate:  our  lot  on  California  Street — a  lot  we  kept  our  cow  on.  At  one 
time  Goldberg  &  Bowen  had  a  stable  there,  renting  the  land  from 
my  grandfather.  Emerson  bought,  as  I  already  mentioned,  the 
fifty-vara  lot  which  our  home  and  my  aunt's  home  were  on,  in 
1959,  and  made  the  present  playgrounds.) 

After  leaving  Emerson,  I  attended  Grant  on  Pacific  and 
stayed  there  four  years.  At  Grant  of  course  I  was  older  and  I 
remember  very  distinctly,  and  I  remember  the  people  in  the  class, 
many  of  whom  are  still  my  friends  and  some  of  my  oldest  friends 
that  I  still  see. 

Teiser:   Who  are  they? 

Shumate:  For  instance,  Oliver  Dibble  (I  guess  you'd  call  him  "senior" 

now,  but  he  was  "junior"  then),  and  a  boy — at  that  time  a  boy — 
by  the  name  of  Gardner  Von  der  Lieth.  His  father  [Walter]  was 
the  head  of  [Louis  1.]  Snow  and  Company,  a  wholesale  grocer 
company  which  has  recently  been  sold  by  his  son,  Gardner.  Another 
person  in  the  class  was  Jerry  Baumgartner.  One  of  his  brothers, 
Johnnie  [John],  is  a  rancher,  through  his  mother;  she  was  a 
member  of  the  O'Neill  family  that  owned  the  Santa  Margarita  y  Las 
Flores,  where  Camp  Pendleton  is  now.  Johnnie  was  ranching  there 
when  the  Marines  took  it  over  at  the  beginning  of  World  War  II, 
and  Johnnie  since  then  has  ranched  in  San  Benito  County,  where  he 
still  lives.  But  Jerome — his  brother  Jerry — is  retired  for  many 
years  and  lives  in  Atherton. 

Another  one  in  the  class,  not  for  the  four  years  but  for  a 
while,  was  Buster  Tynan  [Joseph  J. ,  Jr.]  His  father  [Joseph  J.] 
was  the  head  of  the  Union  Iron  Works  during  World  War  I,  and  they 
had  a  very  large  house  up  on  Broadway,  which  later  became  the 
Provincial  of  the  Jesuits'  home.  Another  one  in  the  class  was 
Henry  Gibbons,  the  present  Henry  Gibbons  who  is  still  practicing 
medicine  like  his  father  and  grandfather  and  I  guess  great 
grandfather  in  San  Francisco. 

One  of  the  girls  was  Margaret  Bentley.   I  don't  know  what 
happened  to  her,  but  her  father  was  Charles  Bentley  of  the 
California  Packing  Company.   I  know  some  of  that  family  at  the 
present  time.  Then  there  was  a  girl  by  the  name  of  Bernice 
Malcolm.  Her  sister,  Olive,  who  did  not  marry,  later  became  the 
head  of  Burke  School — the  principal  or  whatever  they  called  her, 
headmistress  or  what  not.  Bernice  later  was  a  widow  and  married 
a  boy  who  was  six  months  ahead  of  us — that  was  considered  quite 
advanced — by  the  name  of  Elbridge  Durbrow.  So  there  was  a 
romance  many  years  later  between  Bernice  Malcolm  and  Elbridge 
Durbrow.  Elbridge  Durbrow  was  our  ambassador  to  Vietnam  during  the 
Eisenhower  administration;  they  live  in  Washington  at  the  present 
time. 
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Shumate:  Billy  Sesnon  (William  Sesnon,  Jr.)  was  another  member  of  the 

class.  He  was  the  brother  of  Porter  Bill  not  so  well  known  in 
San  Francisco  because  he  left  San  Francisco  about  1930  for  Los 
Angeles  because  oil  was  discovered  on  a  ranch  of  theirs  in  the 
San  Fernando  Valley  I  believe.   So  he  left  and  moved  to  Los 
Angeles  and  did  not  return.  The  Sesnon  house,  as  I  think  I 
mentioned — it's  torn  down  now,  but  it  was  on  the  west  side  of 
Divisadero  between  Broadway  and  Pacific.  Quite  a  large  home. 
There's  two  houses  standing  there  now,  between  the  Mein  house 
(which  is  Delancey  Street  now*)  and  the  Richard  Miller  house; 
those  were  the  homes  that  were  erected  on  the  site  of  the  Sesnon 
house. 

I  remember  an  amusing  thing  in  the  Sesnon  house.  They 
had  a  room  in  which  Mrs.  Sesnon  had  some  buddhas  and  other  Chinese 
or  oriental  art.  I  came  home  and  told  my  parents  about  this  room, 
and  they  were  amazed  that  a  person  would  have  Chinese  buddhas 
and  things  like  that  in  the  house,  and  were  of  the  opinion  they 
must  be  very  strange  people  indeed.   The  oriental  art  of  that 
type,  which  is  so  popular  now,  was  not  at  that  time. 

I  could  go  on  probably  with  others.  There's  a  Louie  Straus 
who  I  see  now  and  then  on  the  street,  who  was  with  us,  and  a  very 
nice  person.  He  is  a  part  owner  of  the  John  Walker  liquor  store. 
Another  person  who  was  in  our  class  was  Fred  Ehrman.  Fred  Ehrman's 
home  was  a  magnificent  house  which  is  still  standing  on  Broadway. 
His  father  was  Albert,  a  brother  of  Sidney.  Of  course,  he  was  a 
cousin  also  of  Marco  Hellman,  who  was  about  six  months  behind  us. 
So  we  saw  a  lot  of  Mick  [Marco]  Hellman  also.  Fred  Ehrman  later 
became  the  president  of  Lehmann  Brothers  in  New  York,  but  also 
has  died,  as  has  Marco  Hellman. 

Those  are  some  of  the  people  that  were  in  the  class  whose 
friendship  I  continued  through  high  school  and  other  years,  and 
most  of  them  kept  pretty  close  contact  through  the  years. 

([added  1979]   I  might  add  that  the  principal  of  Grant  [School] 
was  an  old  friend  of  the  family,  Miss  Edna  Shaw.   She  lived  on 
Divisadero  Street  near  Sacramento,  but  later  for  years  lived  in 
the  El  Drisco  [Hotel].   She  was  my  mother's  first  teacher  at 
Emerson.  Other  teachers  were  Miss  [Cleva]  Body,  Miss  [Amy  B.] 
Cooksen,  Miss  [May]  Kincaid  and  the  Ryder  sisters,  Pauline  and 
Virginia.  The  last  two  lived  on  Pierce  between  Vallejo  and 
Broadway.  For  years  from  time  to  time  they  would  have  a  number 
of  these  former  students  over  to  their  home.  The  Grant  School 
"boys"  keep  up  their  friendship  through  the  years.) 


*Delancey  Street  Foundation  headquarters,  2563  Divisadero. 
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Teiser:   At  that  time  everybody  who  went  to  that  school  was  from  this 
district? 

Shumate:  Actually,  I  think  we  had  to  receive  special  permission.  My 
brother  had  gone  to  Grant.  I  think  that  we  were  out  of  that 
district  by  a  half  a  block.  Not  all,  but  quite  a  few  were  from 
the  other  side  of  the  hill. 

Teiser:   Pacific  Heights? 

Shumate:  Yes. 

Teiser:       Did  you  have  some  favorite  subjects  in  school? 

Shumate:     No,   I  don't  think  that  I  had  anything.      I   think  I  always  liked 
history,  but  that  may  have  developed  in  high  school. 

The  Ryder  sisters  had  a  brother  serving  in  World  War  I. 
So  instead  of  teaching  us  subjects  like  arithmetic  or  whatever 
we  were  supposed  to  be  taught   (in  those  days  you  didn't  go   to 
specialized  teachers ,  you  had  one  teacher  who  taught  everything) , 
they  were  mostly  so  interested  in  the  war  effort  that  we  were 
singing  war  songs  and  knitting  and  doing  various   things  to  aid 
the  war  effort.     But  we  were  not  learning  very  much,    I  don't 
think,  because  everything  was  towards   the  war  effort,   and  that 
was  all  right  with  us  because  if  we  didn't  have  to  work,   so  much 
the  better.  i 

One  amusing  incident  was   the  arrival  of  Sidney  Ehrman,   Jr., 
to  the  class.     He  was   arriving  late,   so  Miss   Shaw  would  come 
into  the  class  and  say,   "Miss  Ryder,   are  you  holding  a  nice  seat 
for  Sidney  Hellman  Ehrman?"     "Yes,  Miss  Shaw."      [Then  she'd  say,] 
"Now,   are  we  having  him  near  the  window,  where  the  light   and  sun 
comes  in,   or  are  we  having  him  near  the  stove" — we  had  pot-bellied 
stoves  that  had  to  be  fed — "where  it's  nice  and  warm?"     Well, 
you  can  imagine  how  the  kids  hated  him  by  the  time  he  arrived, 
and  he  arrived,  and  he  arrived  just  the  way  we  expected  him,  with 
a  Buster  Brown  collar  and  so  on. 

There  were  outhouses,  one  for  the  boys   and  one  for  the  girls — 
the  plumbing  was  outside — and  that  was   a  place  where  teachers 
didn't  go  too  often,   so   it  was  a  place  where   the  kids  used  to 
gang  up  and  fight.      There  was   a  youngster  in  our  class  by  the 
name  of  Pete  Riley,    and  he  was   supposed  to  be  the  tough  kid  in 
the  class.     He  wasn't  very  tough,  but  we  thought  he  was.     And  so, 
when  Sidney  Ehrman  arrived,    they  got  him  in  there  and  then  managed 
to  get  Pete  to  knock  him  over,   in  the  outhouse. 

Sidney  Ehrman  was  the  only  son  of  Sidney  Ehrman,   Sr.   and 
died  around  1930  from  an  infection  which  the  antibiotics  would 
have  taken  care  of  now.     He  was  teaching  at  Cal  at  that  point. 
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Teiser: 
Shumate: 


Teiser: 

Shumate: 


Did  you  all  get  to  like  him  better  after  a  while? 

We  never  got  too  close  to  Sidney,  not  like  so  many  of  the  others. 
He  was  a  very  bright  person  but  had  been  I  think  educated  either 
by  private  tutors  or  in  Europe  and  was  a  little  bit,  we  thought, 
superior.  You  know  how  kids  are,  and  kids  are  very  nasty. 


Yes! 


After  Grant,  we  went  to  Lowell  [High  School].     Most  of  the  boys 
went  with  us.     There  was  a  private  school  that  was  quite  popular 
and  considered  very  fancy,  and  that  was  of  course  Potter.     Then 
there  was  another  private  school,  Bates,   that  some  of  the  boys 
went  to.     That  school  specializes  in  trying  to  get  the  youngsters 
into  college;  it  wasn't  considered  as  social,   if  you  want  to  call 
it,   as  was  Potter.     But  Lowell  is  where  most  of  the  class  from 
Pacific  Heights,   Grant  and  Madison  Schools  went,   and  most  of  us 
stayed  there  the  four  years . 

Teiser:       Did  you  have  to  have  especially  good  grades  to  get  into  it? 

Shumate:     No,  not  as  I  remember  at  all,  no.     I  don't  know  how  we  got  in. 

There  were  a  great  many  Jewish  kids  at  Lowell.     There  were  nicknames 
for  all  the  high  schools;  we  were  called  the  Yid  School,   and  I 
think  Poly  was  called  the  Chink  School   (there  were  some  Chinese 
there).      They  had  nicknames  for  every  group. 

Teiser:       Was  there  an  Irish  one? 


Shumate:  That  was  Sacred  Heart,  I  think,  called  the  Mick  School.  There 
were  names  for  every  one  of  them;  I've  forgotten  most  of  them; 
there  were  names  for  every  race  going. 

Teiser:        How  about  Galileo? 

Shumate:      Galileo  wasn't  founded  at  that   time. 

Teiser:       There  wasn't  an  Italian  one? 

Shumate:     No.     They  were  called  Dagos,  of  course,  but  I  don't  recall  where 
they  went.     There  was  no  Galileo,    though,   till  later,  when  I  was 
out  of  high  school.     The  people  thought  that  when  Galileo  was 
founded  it  might  detract  from  Lowell,  because  it  was  a  brand  new 
school,  and  quite  a  few  teachers  from  Lowell  went  over  to  Galileo. 

Teiser:       Was  Lowell  pretty  much  at  that  time  oriented  toward  college 
entrance? 


Shumate:     Yes. 
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Teiser:   All  of  you  were  heading  for  college — you  and  all  your  friends? 

Shumate:  Most  of  them,  yes. 

Teiser:   When  did  you  decide  to  be  a  doctor,  to  study  medicine? 

Shumate:  Well,  I  think  Father  just  sort  of  told  us  that  we  were  going  to 
be  doctors,  period,  and  that  was  about  all  there  was  to  it. 

• 
Teiser:   Your  brother  revolted,  but  did  you? 

Shumate:  Not  very  much.  No,  we  were  just  told  we  were  to  go  into  medicine, 
period. 

Teiser:   Do  you  think  if  you  had  not  been  told  so  decisively  you  might 
have  become  a  historian  full  time? 

Shumate;  Who  knows?  It's  too  long  ago. 
Teiser:   Did  you  enjoy  your  high  school  years? 

Shumate:  Oh  yes!  Yes,  it  was  very  enjoyable.  We  had  a  lot  of  fun.  I 
used  to  go  out  there  by  streetcar  usually,  but  often  we'd  walk 
back  the  whole  distance.  We'd  walk  together,  of  course,  and  we'd 
cut  through  the  cemeteries  which  were  there  at  that  time  and  end 
up  at  Gaffney's,  which  was  a  store  at  Broderick  and  Washington 
run  by  Pa  [George]  and  Ma  Gaffney.   I  think  our  parents  thought 
it  was  a  bootlegging  place  or  something,  which  it  definitely 
wasn't;  the  strongest  thing  they  ever  served  was  a  milk  shake, 
and  sold  hot  dogs.  We  used  to  hang  around  there  after  school 
quite  often.  The  girls  from  Burke 's  were  supposed  not  to  go 
there,  but  they  did.   It  was  off-limits  to  them,  but — so  we'd 
see  some  of  the  young  ladies  that  we  knew.   It  was  quite  a 
gathering  place  for  years. 

Teiser:   Lowell  was  coeducational? 

Shumate:   Coeducational,  yes. 

Teiser:   Did  you  smoke  at  this  place? 

Shumate:   I  think  most  of  the  kids  were  smoking.   I  think  I  mentioned  to 

you  once  why  I  didn't  smoke,   and  that's  pretty  silly:      I  started 
to  smoke  like  everyone  else,   and  some  of  the  girls  used  to  make 
fun  of  the  way  I  held  a  cigarette,  and  I  was  so  embarrassed  I 
wouldn't  smoke. 

Teiser:   Good  for  you.   [laughter] 
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Shumate:     That's  the  only  reason. 

It  was  bootlegging  days,   too,   and  a  great  thing  was  to 
try  to  get  some  liquor  if  possible.      Sometimes  there' d  be  a 
party  at  someone's  house  if  the  parents  were  away.      I  remember 
one  time  at  the  Albert  Ehnnans,   they  had  gone  to  the  opera. 
There  must  have  been  about  fifteen  fellows  there,   and  we  had 
gotten  the  liquor  through  the  Ehrman  chauffeur.     But  we  didn't 
'    tell  anyone  about  that,   and  everything  would  have  been  all 
right  except   that  Mick  Hellman  passed  out.      So  when   the  Ehnnans 
arrived  back  at  their  home,  Mick  was  stretched  out  and  they 
thought  he  was  poisoned  by  bootlegged  liquor.     They  called  poor 
Dr.    [Morris]  Hertzstein,   and  he  pumped  his  stomach.     If  they'd 
left  him  alone  he  would  have  been  all  right,   I  guess.     Mrs. 
Ehrman  was  furious  and  upset,   and  she  went  to  all  our  fathers 
individually  and  told  them  what  had  happened — that  we  had  had 
this  riotous  evening,   and  also  that  she  hadn't  found  out  yet 
where  we  had  gotten  the  liquor,  because  we  wouldn't  tell  that 
we'd  gotten  it  from  her  chauffeur,      [laughter] 

Sometimes  we'd  go  downtown  and  go   to  Anna's  Lane.      That  was 
considered  very  wild.     There  were  some  coffee  shops  in  the 
basement  there,  which  I  guess  were  dumps.     But  anyhow,   there's 
where  we  would  go — a  whole  flock — five  to  ten  fellows.      That  was 
considered  very  wild.     Anna's  Lane  I  don't   think  exists   any  more. 
It  was  next  to  the  Continental  Hotel.      There's  a  new  street  there 
now. 

Teiser:       Did  you  attend  athletic  events? 

Shumate:     Yes.      I  don't  think  the  people  I'm  speaking  about  were  any  great 
athletes,  but  all  went  out  for  things.     They  used  to  have  classes 
by  weight — 110,   120,  and  the  regular  team.      I  was  on  I  think 
the  120  track  team  and  went  out  for  basketball  and  was  on  the 
basketball  team  once,  although  I  don't  think  they  ever  allowed 
me  to  play  in  a  game.     But  I   think  they  needed  me  to  make  it   ten 
people,    so  that's  how  I  got  my  sweater. 

We  went  to  all  the  football  games.     Another  strange  thing, 
there:      the  boys  never  sat  with  the  girls.     Either  we  weren't 
allowed,  or  by  tradition.      The  rooting  section  was  completely  boys, 
and  girls  were  in  a  separate  section.      It  was  considered  very  sissy 
if  you  sat  with  a  girl.     Games  were  mostly  at  Ewing  Field,  which 
burnt  later,  up  here  where  Ewing  Terrace  is  now,  by  Lone  Mountain. 
It  was  built  for  baseball,  but  baseball  moved  back  to  Valencia 
Street  on  account  of  the  weather,   I  believe,   and  high  school  games 
were  played  there  too.     I  believe  Santa  Clara  University  and  St. 
Mary's  used  to  have  their  games  there.     They  called  it  the  Little 
Big  Game  at  that  time — the  St.  Mary's  and  Santa  Clara  game. 
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Teiser:        Did  you  go  to  college  games  while  you  were  in  high  school,   too? 

Shumate:     Yes,   from  time  to  time.      I  got  out  of  Lowell  in  1923,   and  that 
was  the  period  of   the  Wonder  Team  at  Cal.     People  were  very 
enthusiastic  about  the  Wonder  Team  that  hadn't  been  defeated  in 
many  years,   under  Andy  Smith,  when  Brick   [Harold  P.]  Muller  and 
all   those  famous  players  were  playing.      Cal  played  I  guess  one 
of  the  first  Rose  Bowls  and  beat  Ohio  State;   everyone  was  very 
patriotic  that  California  had  the  finest   team  in  the  world  and 
we  had  the  greatest  athletes,   etc.      It  was   sort  of  a  patriotic 
California  feeling — the  greatness  of  California  and  the  California 
team.      So  we  were  brought  up  with  that  idea,   that  no   team  was  as 
great  as  Cal. 

Yes,  we  went  to  quite  a  number  of  games.     We'd  take  the 
ferry  boat  and  then  take  a  streetcar  and  transfer  to  the  Alcatraz 
[line] ,   and  that  would  bring  us  over  there   to   the  stadium.      The 
Memorial  Stadium — I  guess  a  memorial  to  World  War  I — was  built  in 
I  guess  the  early  twenties.     Before  that  they  played  where  Edwards 
Field  is  now. 

Teiser:       You  started  going  to  those  while  you  were  in  high  school? 
Shumate:     Yes,  definitely. 

Teiser:  During  your  high  school  years,  did  you  have  some  other  activities 
besides  athletics?  Did  you  hold  offices  or  were  you  on  boards  or 
anything? 

Shumate:     Well,  yes.     The  honor  society  was  the  Scroll  &  L,   and  I  was 

president  of  that,    and  most  of  the  people  I  knew — many  of  them 
from  Grant  and  so  on — were  members. 

Teiser:       You  were  the  bright  boys? 

Shumate:     Well,  no.      It  wasn't  especially  very  scholastic  things.      It  was 
for  activities.      I  was  on  the  executive  committee  at  Lowell  for 
about  three  years.     You  were  appointed  for  certain  reasons. 
I  was  manager  of  the  cafeteria,  but  I  was   really  appointed  by  the 
teachers,   and  one  of  the  main  duties  one  had  there  was   counting 
the  money,   and  they  wanted  someone  who  wouldn't  buy  a  motorcycle 
when  he  finished  counting,  because  there  had  been  some  that  did. 
So  I  guess   I  was  selected  for  that.      Then  you  took  the  bags  of 
money  and  walked  from  Lowell  up  to  a  bank — I  don't  know  what 
bank  it  was — on  Haight  Street.      I  would  hate  to  do   that  now — carry 
a  bag  of  money  in  your  hand  and  walk  across   the  Panhandle  and 
over  to  Haight  Street  to  a  bank,  but   that's  what  we  did.      I   think 
I  did  it  every  day.     Also,  by  getting  in  these  positions,   you  cut 
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Shumate:      some  class  for  a  while,  so  that  was  always  nice.     Also,   as 

manager  of  the  "caf,"  you  could  give  free  cones  to  some  of  your 
friends  without  them  paying.      That  was   a  big   deal.      [laughter] 

Teiser:        So  your  friends  got  cones  even  if  you  didn't  get  a  motorcycle. 

Shumate:     Yes.     That's  about  all  I  got  out  of  it.     All  the  others — I  won't 
mention  names — got  motorcycles.     Or  alleged  to — I'd  better  put 
it  that  way. 

Teiser:       Did  you  have  a  motorcycle? 

Shumate:     No.     A  few  had  motorcycles;  not  many.     And  I  don't  remember  anyone 
in  high  school  having  an  automobile.      It  was  absolutely  unheard 
of. 

Teiser:       Did  you  ride  a  bicycle? 

Shumate:     Yes,  but  I  don't  think  we  ever  rode  to  school.      I  don't  remember 
many  of  them  riding  to  school  on  bicycles.      I  think  most  people 
used  a  streetcar  or  walked.     At  least  that's  my  remembrance. 

Teiser:       How'd  you  get  to  Lowell  from  here  on  a  streetcar? 

Shumate:     You  had  to  transfer.      I  took  a  Divisadero  streetcar  and  transferred. 
There  are  two  ways  of  going,  but  one  ran  right  on  Hayes  Street. 
I  think  that  was  the  most  direct — to  take  a  Divisadero  and 
transfer  to  Hayes. 

We  knew  a  way  of  getting  home,  though,   to  go  downtown  and 
back  on  one  5c  fare,   and  that  was  to  get  on  the  Hayes  and  get  a 
transfer,   and  then  we  wouldn't  use  it  until  later  downtown.     It 
had  a  two-hour  [limit]   that  we'd  put  our  finger  over  and  then 
give  it  to  the  cable  car  on  Powell.     There  was  a  cable  car  at  that 
time  that  ran  out  to  about  Fillmore  Street,   I  think  on  Washington 
or  Sacramento.      Anyhow,    there  was  a  way  of  going  downtown, 
transferring,   and  getting  back  after  doing  your  duties  downtown.     So 
that  was   considered  a  great  thing  that  we  could  do  that — ride  both 
ways  for  one  transfer.     I  don't  think  we  used  nickels,  either;  we 
had  school  tickets  for  fares.      Still,  you  only  needed  one  of  those 
tickets  to  do  it. 

Teiser:       How  about  your  classes  in  high  school?     Did  you  like  any  of  those 
especially  well? 

Shumate:     I  think  history  I  liked  the  best. 

Teiser:        Did  you  have  any  especially  good  teachers? 
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Shumate:  Yes.  Mr.  [Frederick  H.]  Clark  himself  taught  some  history  classes 
while  he  was  the  principal.  There  was  another  man  who  lived  in 
Berkeley,  Mr.  A.M.  Cleghorn.  His  house  was  burnt  in  Berkeley  in 
the  '23  fire,  and  he  lost  all  his  material.   Then  there  was  a 
man  who  only  died  recently — in  the  last  few  years,  at  least — 
who  taught  California  history,  and  he  used  the  Bolton  syllabus, 
you  know — copied  what  [Herbert  Eugene]  Bolton  was  doing.   I  used 
to  get  Christmas  cards  from  him,  L.S.  Gerlough. 

Teiser:   I  suppose  you  needn't  have  got  your  interest  in  California 
history  from  him,  because  it  was  all  around  you. 

Shumate :  Yes . 

Teiser:   Where  do  you  think  it  started? 

Shumate:     I  think  I've  tried  to  recall — I  don't  know.     Of  course,  Mother  used 
to   read  to  us,   and  we  were  always   interested  in  Mother  reading 
stories  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  juvenile  stories.      In  Emerson 
School  even  in  the  fourth  grade  there  was  a  lady  teacher  that  used 
to  read  King  Arthur's  Court,   and  that  was  new  to  me.      I  did  a  great 
deal  of  reading  in  grammar  school  at  the  ranch  during  the  long 
summer  months  of  historical  novels. 

Teiser:       Did  your  father  have  a  pretty  good  library  for  you  to  use? 

* 

Shumate:     Oh,  a  very  large  library,    the  books  were  uncut.     No  one  had  read 
them  before.     There  were  so-called  sets,    and  a  lot  of  them  were 
moved  to   the  ranch  when  we  gave  up   the  house  at  2707,  because 
there  wasn't  as  much  room  in  this  house  for  books.      Dumas,  Victor 
Hugo,   Dickens,   and  Stevenson  and  Thackeray  and  Scott,   and  so  on — 
the  standard  ones  of  that  period.     And  many  of  those  are  historical 
novels . 

Tieser:       You  cut  the  pages,   and  read  them? 

Shumate:      I   cut  them,   yes.      I  used  to  spend  hours   reading  down  at  the  ranch. 
I  used  to  drive  my  parents   crazy  because  I  wasn't  out   in  the  open 
exercising. 

Teiser:        I  guess  that  gives  you  a  reasonable  basis   for  lifelong  interest 
in  history. 
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[Interview  5:  May  22,  1978]## 

Shumate:  Regarding  the  people  that  lived  around  here,  I  didn't  mention 

the  name  of  the  French  banker  that  lived  at  the  northeast  corner 
in  that  large  house  that  the  Kutners  lived  in  later.  This  was 
Charles  Carpy,  who  was  president  of  the  French  bank  [French- 
American  Bank,  San  Francisco]  at  that  time. 

Another  person  I  did  not  mention,  I  don't  believe,  lived  on 
the  south  side  of  California,  between  Scott  and  Pierce,  in  a 
large  Victorian  house  (which  still  stands,  now  owned  by  a  real 
estate  developer,  a  man  by  the  name  of  John  Papa  who's  lived 
there  a  long  while),  and  that  was  the  M.L.  Self ridge  house.  They 
owned  from  that  house  to  Pierce  Street,  and  all  those  homes 
that  are  there  now,  on  the  south  side  of  the  street  up  to  Pierce 
Street.  The  Selfridge  family,*  which  now  resides  in  Marin  County, 
had  one  person  of  special  interest,  a  son  of  the  first  Selfridge, 
who  was  the  first  man  of  the  United  States  Army — maybe  the  first 
military  man — to  be  killed  in  an  airplane  [Lieutenant  Thomas  E. 
Selfridge].  He  was  just  a  young  man  at  that  time,  in  his  twenties, 
but  he  goes  down  in  the  annals  of  air  flight  because  of  that. 
I've  heard  that  Selfridge  Field  in  Michigan  is  named  after  him. 
But  that  may  not  be  correct. 

Another  house  which  still  stands,  although  modified  greatly — 
and  I  may  have  mentioned  this  before — was  on  the  north  side  of 
California  near  Scott,  between  Scott  and  Divisadero,  the  second 
house  from  the  corner.  That  was  the  [W.K.]  Vanderslice's — the 
jeweler's — house,  although  he  was  not  living  there  when  I  was  a 
youngster.  Next  to  it  was  a  house,  now  torn  down,  where  the 
convalescent  house  is  now,  right  next  to  Vanderslice's,  and  that 
was  built  by  a  man  by  the  name  of  Nicholas  Cousin.  They  moved 
away  when  I  was  a  youngster.   I  think  they  moved  to  the  Haight- 
Asbury  area.   I  used  to  know  the  family,  but  I  don't  know  what 
happened  to  them.  But  when  I  was  a  youngster,  it  was  lived  in 
by  Judge  [James  M.]  Trout,  who  lived  there  many  years.  He  was  a 
dapper  man  with  a  beard,  who  was  a  judge  for  years. 

The  neighborhood  wasn't  really  a  neighborhood  for  the  elite 
when  I  was  a  youngster.  I  might  mention  one  other  person  who 
lived  there.   I  mentioned  the  Morse  family.**  The  Morse  family 
owned  the  entire  block  from  California  Street  to  Pine,  on  the  east 


*See  p.  73. 
**See  pp.  69-70. 
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Shumate:  side.  Dr.  John  Morse's  home  was  at  the  southwest  corner  of 
California  and  Scott.   His  son,  Jack  Morse,  was  a  physician 
also.  Both  were  very  prominent.  However,  Jack  Morse,  Jr., 
died  young.  Previous  to  the  Morses,  in  the  early  1880s,  it  was 
the  home  of  Alexander  S.  Saroni.  The  Saronis  were  in  the 
chocolate  business.  He  was  the  father  of  Louis  and  Flora. 
Louis'  wife  was  a  sister  of  J.D.  and  Harold  Zellerbach.  June 
Saroni  married  Steve  Coney,  and  lived  in  Hillsborough .   She  is 
president  of  the  California  Heritage  Council  and  was  president 
of  the  San  Francisco  Arboretum  [Society]. 

Living  with  the  Saronis  on  California  Street  at  that  time 
was  Louis  Lisser,  father  of  the  well  known  and  wealthy  Hans 
Lisser. 

/ 

The  Saronis  lived  in  that  house,  it  must  have  been  a  long 
time  ago,  because  I  have  a  card  downstairs  given  to  my  mother 
by  the  Saronis  when  she  was  a  little  girl,  and  my  mother  used 
to  say  that  she  used  to  get  chocolate  from  old  Mr.  Saroni.  He 
liked  children  and  used  to  give  her  chocolate  from  time  to  time. 
So  it  must  have  been  a  long  time  ago — probably  in  the  eighties. 

The  neighborhood  at  that  time — I  think  one  could  say  that, 
even  when  I  was  a  youngster,  although  it  wasn't  the  neighborhood 
for  the  elite  by  that  time,  it  had  been  in  the  nineties  or 
eighties  for  a  while,  but  not  in  my  time.   Still,  we  did  know 
the  people  living  in  the  homes  for  the  most  part,  a  thing  which 
is  not  true  now.  Many  of  the  homes  are  modified,  stuccoed  or  cut 
into  apartments. 

One  of  the  Morse  family  lived  across  the  street  in  a  house 
which,  divided  into  flats,  still  stands.   Their  name  was  Rehfisch, 
and  he  was  a  doctor  also,  John  Morse  Rehfisch,  M.D. 

I  think  I  mentioned  Dr.  Mansfeldt,  who  later  lived  in  the 
Erskine  house.*  I  remember  young  Dr.  Mansfeldt  before  he  was  a 
doctor.  He  had  a  motorcycle,  and  he  used  to  ride  to  his  house 
on  a  motorcycle.  But  that's  about  all  I  remember. 


*See  also  p.  70. 
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Shumate:     One  characteristic  of   the  neighborhood  which  I  think  is 

completely  gone  was   that  on  Sunday  often  you'd  see  the  people 
come  out  of   the  houses — like  the  Miss  Caseys   and  Miss  O'Briens 
that  I've  mentioned  in  one  of  the  other  interviews,   and  Dr. 
Fottrell  and  his  family  that  had  a  house,   still  standing  at  the 
northwest   corner  of  Sacramento  and  Divisadero.      The  whole  Fottrell 
family  would  all  come  down  together  or  march  toward  St.  Dominic's. 
Very  few  people  drove  automobiles  and  probably  fewer  horse  vehicles. 
Everyone  walked.      They'd  walk  to  mass  on  Sunday,   and  you'd  see 
neighbors  and  knew  them — a  thing  completely  gone.     The  people  who 
do  go  to  St.  Dominic's  at  the  present  time  usually  go  by  automobile 
and  come  from  quite  a  distance,  not  from  this  neighborhood  here. 
So  that  is  a  thing  of  the  past,   as  is  knowing  your  neighbors, 
the  way  that  it  was  at  one  time. 

My  father,   through  practice  of  medicine  and  probably  running 
the  drugstore,   could  name  house  after  house  over  the  entire 
district  here,  of  who  lived  in  them,  houses  that  he'd  been  in 
professionally  and  taken   care  of  them  medicallly.      That  was   true 
on  Sutter,  Broderick,  Bush,   and  Pine  and  all  the  streets  around 
here.     He  could  tell  you  all  about  the  people — something,  of  course, 
I  couldn't  do. 


San  Francisco  Neighborhoods 


Teiser:       What  did  you  call  this  neighborhood?     Was   there  a  name  for  it? 

Shumate:     We've  always  called  it  a  part  of  the  Western  Addition.     Some  people 
refer  to  it  now  as  the  Fillmore  District,  some  people  call  it 
Lower  Pacific  Heights,   and  so  on,  but  I  never  heard  of  that.     I 
always  heard  we  lived  in  the  Western  Addition. 

Teiser:       How  far  did  the  Western  Addition  extend? 

Shumate:     I  presume,  on  maps  it  included  almost  everything  west  of  Larkin 
Street  for  blocks  and  blocks,  not  only  west  but  north  and  south 
to  Presidio  Avenue.     But  in  my  time,   as   far  as  what  we  thought  of 
it,  we  would  be  thinking  of  the  Western  Addition  as  probably  west 
not  of  Larkin  but  of  Van  Ness  and  probably  only  extending  out 
to  the  cemeteries  on  Presidio  Avenue  and  not  including  Pacific 
Heights    (because  we  always   called  Pacific  Heights,  Pacific  Heights). 

I  believe   that  to  a  certain  extent  Charles   Caldwell  Dobie, 
in  that  book  San  Francisco;     A  Pageant,   gives  that  description  too 
of  where   the  Western  Addition  is. 
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Teiser: 


Shumate: 


Teiser: 
Shumate : 


Teiser: 


Shumate: 


Teiser: 


Shumate: 


Before  we  started  taping,  you  told  us   that  the  political  structure 
of  San  Francisco  in  the  early  days  was  based  quite  firmly  upon 
neighborhoods . 

That  was   true  in  the  Rolph  administration  and  I  presume  before 
that.      For  example,   in  this   district  during  the  Rolph 
administration  there  was   a  definite  head  to   the  Rolph  group,   if 
you  want  to   call  it  that.      The  head  of  it  was  a  Mr.   O'Connor 
whose  son,   Richard  O'Connor,   later  became  the  president  and 
developer  of  Magnavox,  which  was  a  San  Francisco  organization  in 
its  origins  before  it  moved  to  the  Middle  West.     My  father  was 
also   connected  with  the  Rolph  organization  for  this   district. 
At  Eddie  Graney's,  which  was  on  Market  Street,   I  believe — the 
big  pool  hall — they  used  to  bet  on  the  elections,   and  they  could 
almost   call  an  election,  because  they  knew  each  house,   each 
resident,  what  they  were,  whether  they  were  Republican  or  Democrat, 
and  could  almost  size  up  how  they  were  going  to  vote — another  thing 
which  is   impossible  now,  because  the  houses  no   longer  house  single 
families;    they're  cut  up  so  much.     And  furthermore  people  move  so 
fast  in  and  out  that  I  don't  think  one  could  do  that.      They  could 
do  it  in  general,  but  not  in  the  way  that  Eddie  Graney  and  his 
people  could  do  it  at  that  time. 

Were  the  parties  important? 

I'd  say  yes,  I  think  parties  were  more  important  than  they  are 
now,   especially  because  although  the  Republicans  were  the 
majority  at  that  time,   still  the  Democrats  had  some  influence,   in 
contrast   to  a  one-party  system  as  we  have  now,  plus  the  many 
independents . 


How  many  districts  were  there  in  the  city? 
Addition. . . 


Like  the  Western 


I  don't  know,  but  a  great  many.     What  comes  to  mind,    the  Mission, 
Outer  Mission,   and  the  South  of  Market,   Downtown,  Pacific  Heights, 
Nob  Hill,   Russian  Hill,   Telegraph  Hill,  Richmond,   and  Sunset, 
Potrero,  and  so   forth. 

Could  you  characterize  some  of  those  for  us?      I  have  to  mention 
that  you  spoke  of  Hayes  Valley — that's   a  term  that's   rarely  used 
any  more. 

I'm  surprised  at  that.     Hayes  Valley  was  such  a  distinctive  area. 
Maybe  it  was  very  vague  in  my  mind,  but  you  think  of  Hayes 
Street  and  McAllister  Street  and  so  on   (McAllister,  of  course, 
had  second-hand  stores) .      There  were  lots  of  people   that  always 
said  they  were  raised  in  the  Hayes  Valley.      It  was  deteriorating 
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Shumate:   in  my  youth,  but  I  remember  that  my  associate,  Dr.  Harry 

Alderson,  always  said  he  was  proud  that  he  was  born  in  the  Hayes 
Valley.  His  mother  was  a  school  teacher,  and  they  lived  in  the 
Hayes  Valley. 

Teiser:   It  was  a  good  neighborhood  at  that  time? 

Shumate:   I  would  say  it  was  deteriorating  in  my  youth,  that  before  that 
it  had  been  a  good  neighborhood.  Up  by  the  Alamo  Park,  look  at 
those  beautiful  mansions  that  exist  in  that  area.  One  of  the 
last  to  move  from  there  were  the  Fays,  who  were  there  for  years, 
Charles,  Philip,  Paul,  Maud  Fay  Symington,  etcetera.  The 
[Nicholas]  Ohlandts  of  the  German  bank  [German  Savings  and  Loan 
Society] ;  I  believe  that  building  is  owned  by  the  Episcopal  church 
now,  and  that's  a  large  home  that  still  exists  in  that  area.  In 
the  valley,  as  I  said  it  was  deteriorating,  but  I  think  you  can 
judge  by  churches,  to  a  certain  extent.  Sacred  Heart  Church  in 
the  1890s  was  the  center  of  a  large,  prosperous  middle-class 
group  in  there.   The  former  headquarters  of  the  Holy  Family 
sisters — they  have  just  left  this  home — was  an  enormous  Victorian 
building  on  Fillmore  Street  and  Hayes — the  northeast  corner.  But, 
as  I  say,  Hayes  Valley  was  not  a  fashionable  place  to  live  in  my 
time. 

Teiser:   I  remember  in  the  1940s  people  were  saying  San  Francisco  wasn't 
supposed  to  have  any  slums,  but  Hayes  Valley  had  slums  because 
old  houses  were  cut  up  into  little  tiny  apartments. 

Shumate:   I  would  say  that  was  true  and  even  went  back  into  the  1930s  and 
was  deterorating  in  the  1920s. 

Teiser:   Was  it  true  that  San  Francisco  had  no  slums  up  to  that  time? 

Shumate:  The  south  of  Market,  at  least  part  of  it,  after  the  fire  was  Skid 
Row.  I  always  remember  it  as  Skid  Row;  it  was  industrial  but  also 
had  Skid  Row  in  there.  And  the  Tenderloin  certainly  was  not 
a  fashionable  place.  It  wasn't  as  vicious  or  as  violent  as  it 
is  now,  by  any  means,  but  it  still  wasn't  very  desirable. 

Teiser:   How  far  back  does  the  Tenderloin  go? 

Shumate:   I'm  not  sure  of  its  origins,  but  it  certainly  was  there  long 

before  the  fire.   I  think  the  Tenderloin  at  that  time  possibly 
approached  Powell  Street.  There  were  restaurants  and  bars — the 
Bucket  of  Blood  was  in  that  area  before  the  fire. 

Teiser:   Where  was  the  Bucket  of  Blood? 


Shumate: 


Teiser: 


Shumate: 


I  don't  know — it  was   in  the  Tenderloin.      I  never  went  to  it,  but 
I  have  a  friend,   Tommy  McCarthy,  who  was   telling  me  a  lot  about 
that.      (He  isn't  fantastically  old — I  mean,   in  his   late  seventies. 
The  man  who  was   in  charge  I  used  to  know;  his  name  was  Matt 
Tinney — or  he  was  at  least  in  charge  later,   anyhow.      He  lived  on 
Eddy  Street,   I  believe,   in  the  Holy  Cross  Parish.      I  knew  him — he 
was  a  friend  of  Father's.      But  of  course  he  was   retired  when  I 
knew  him. 


How  about  the  Haight-Ashbury? 
area  to  that. 


You  said  someone  moved  from  this 


Haight-Ashbury  in  my  day  was  a  fashionable  area,   I'd  say, 
especially  when  I  was  younger.     Many  of  the  families   I  knew  lived 
there — the  William  Hess   family,    the  John  Rapp  family   (which  moved 
to  Presidio  Terrace  later).     Up  on  the  hill,  until  recently,  was 
considered  a  very  desirable  place  to  live.     One  could  think  of 
Louis  Ferrari  up  there;  our  former  mayor,  P.H.  McCarthy's  house 
was  up  there,   and  many  other  people  that  were  quite  well  known. 
It  just  collapsed  very  quickly,   I   think,   in  the  1960s.     As  I 
mentioned,  we  had  this  store  at  Haight  and  Masonic,   and  we  owned 
the  building.     When  my  father  died,   that  building  was  left  to  my 
sister.     My  sister  was  offered  a  good  sum  for  the  building  in  the 
early  1960s,   and  I  told  her  if  she  didn't  need  the  money  there 
was  no  reason  to  sell,   that  to  retain  property  would  probably  be 
wiser.      She  listened,   but  she  had  a  very  good  business  sense,   and 
she  sold.     Within  two  years   that  building  had  deteriorated. 
Upstairs  where  a  doctor   [Frank  E.]   Stiles  had  been,    there  were 
hippies.     We  had  sold  the  drugstore  after  Father  died  to  one  of 
the  men  who  worked  for  us,    a  man  by  the  name  of  William  Feeney, 
who  called  it   the  Buena  Vista  Drugstore.     He  died  rather  early  in 
life,   and  someone  else  was   running  it  at  this  time.     But  that 
drugstore  closed  and  it  became  one  of  the  centers  of  the  hippies. 
It  was   called  the  Dragstore  or  something — some  name  that  was 
written  up  I  think  even  in  Time,   as   a  headquarters  of   the  hippies. 
The  building  just  became  a  shambles,   like  most  of  Haight  Street, 
all  in  a  very  short  time.  And  now  that  area  to   the  north,   down  to 
the  Panhandle,   and  on  the  other  side  of  the  Panhandle  for  that 
matter,   is  mostly  black.      So  it  changed  very  quickly  again. 

We  had  a  drugstore  at  Masonic  and  Fulton.      There's  a  donut 
shop  there  now.     It's  opposite  Petrini's  market.     We  owned  the 
building  there  also   (Elmer  Towle  owns   that  now,   incidentally). 
But  that  was  a  good  neighborhood — excellent  neighborhood — near 
what  used  to  be  Lowell  High  School.     But  it's  deteriorated,  and  is 
a  black  area  now.      Out  near  St.  Mary's  Hospital,   along  Hayes 
Street,    even  ten  years  ago  was   considered  fairly  good.     But  it 
isn't  now;   even  in  daytime  you  don't  like  to  do  too  much  walking 
around  Hayes  Street,  between  St.   Mary's  and  what  used  to  be  Lowell 
High  School. 


Teiser: 


Shumate: 


Teiser: 


Shumate : 
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Where  did  black  people  live  before  the  Second  World  War? 
was  when  everything  changed. 


That 


I  don't  know  of  any  definite  places  they  lived.     Oakland  was 
the  place  where  so  many  of  them  lived.  And  we  had  very  few.      I'd 
say  that  possibly  some  of  them  lived  in  the  Western  Addition. 
I  say  that  because  on  Fillmore  Street  near  Sutter  was  Butler's 
Undertaking  Parlor,*  which  was  the  first  black  undertakers,   I 
believe.     The   [owner's]  brother,   incidentally,  Al  Butler,  has 
worked  for  us  for  over  fifty  years,   since  1919.         They  were  both 
from  Oakland  and  from  a  pioneer  black  family,   as  I  think  I  may 
have  mentioned.     Their  great  grandfather,  Mr.  Alfred  J.  White, 
had  been  the  delegate  in  1856  from  San  Jose  to  the  colored  civil 
rights  convention  in  Sacramento,   I  believe  the  second  civil  rights 
convention.     So  you  can  see  that  it  was  a  pioneer  family  that  the 
Butlers  came  from.     The  undertaking  parlor  is  now  (although  its 
name  is  different)   on  the  corner  of  Scott  and  Sutter,   the  northeast 
corner. 


So  there  were  some  blacks  around  here, 
enough  that  anyone  thought  anything  of  it. 


But  very  few — not 


The  Mission  and  South  of  Market — where  do  they  part,  where  do 
they  meet? 


I  wouldn't  like  to  say  on  things 
feeling  is  that  "South  of  Market 
First  Street  north  to  Twelfth  or 
Mission  extended  out  south  from 
Outer  Mission  still  further  out. 
the  South  of  Market  was  not  like 
The  people  moved  to   the  Mission, 
wholesalers,   and  the  homes  were 
lived  there.     Mayor  Christopher 
and  there  were  other  people  that 
many. 


that  are  purely  guesswork.     My 
" — "South  of  the  Slot"— was  from 

something  like  that,  while  the 
there,  and  then  there  was  the 
After  the  fire  and  earthquake, 

it  had  been  before,  by  any  means. 

Industry  went  in  there  and 
few,   although  there  were  some  that 
came  from  that  area,   as  you  know, 

resided  in  that  area — but  not  as 


Over  on  Brannan  Street   [in  the  South  of  Market  area]   St. 
Rose's  Church,  which  was  gutted  [in  1906],   a  big  brick  church, 
was  rebuilt,   one  of  the  first  of  the  churches  to  be  rebuilt. 
But  it  never  had  a  congregation  afterward  because  the  people  never 
came  back.     It  was  closed  in  1926  and  finally  in  the  1940s  was 
torn  down. 


*0wned  by  John  H.   Butler. 
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Shumate:      ([added  1979]     Besides  St.   Rose's,    there  was  St.   Patrick's  on 
Mission   [Street],    the  present  building  dating  from  1871.      This 
had  a  large  and  fine  congregation.     Few  returned,  but   it  still 
stands   as  a  downtown  church.      St.  Brendan's,  built  in  1895,   on 
Rincon  Hill  at  Fremont  and  Harrison,  never  rebuilt  after  the 
fire.      The  Apostleship  of  the  Sea  stands   there  now.     At  Tenth 
and  Howard,   southwest  corner,   stands  a  large  church,   St.   Joseph's. 
For  years   there  were  very  few  people  attending  mass   there; 
however,   there  is   somewhat  of  a  revival  by  the  Philippine  Catholics, 
The  pastor  stated  recently  that  ninety  percent  of  the  congregation 
was  Philippine.     Just  before  the  fire  it  was  the  largest  parish  in 
San  Francisco,   15,000 — 500  families,  mainly  Irish.      The  school 
had  1,100  students.) 

The  Mission  District,  on  the  other  hand,  flourished.  It  was 
the  heart  of  the  Irish;  a  great  many  Germans  lived  there  too,  but 
it  was  certainly  the  heart  of  the  Irish  and  of  the  working  class. 
The  union  labor  group  was  in  the  Mission  during  my  boyhood  and  up 
till  World  War  II,  I  guess. 

Teiser:       A  lot  of  political  clout  in  the  Mission? 

Shumate:     Oh  yes,   very  definitely.     Up  on  top  of  Dolores,   for  instance — 
well,  Rolph  lived  over  there,   and  then  as   I  think  I  mentioned, 
up  on  top  of  Guerrero  Street  hill  were  Matt  I.   Sullivan  and 
Eustace  Cullinan  and  John  O'Toole,   the  district  attorney — all 
that  group.      (Eustace  Cullinan,   Sr.,  moved  later  to  Filbert  or 
Union  over  on  the  Pacific  Heights  area.)      They  were  all  there, 
they  were  very  close,   and  they  knew  each  other  socially,   and 
certainly  politically  they  were   terribly  powerful  during  the 
Rolph-Rossi  administrations . 

Teiser:       O'Toole  was   certainly  strong  for  many  years,  wasn't  he? 
Shumate:      For  many  years.     One  of  the  most  powerful  men  in  the  city. 
Teiser:        It  was  a  small  community  in  its  governing,  wasn't  it? 

Shumate:     Yes,  because  people  knew  each  other  very  well.      The  same  applies 
to  the  Board  of  Public  Works,  which  was  definitely  run  by  Tim 
Reardon,   and  then  of  course  Hetch-Hetchy,   run  by   [Michael] 
0 ' Shaughnessy . 

Teiser:       Were  they  efficient?     Did  they  give  you  good  government? 

Shumate:      I  think  the  government  for  the  most  part  was   good.     As   I  said  in 
one  of  the  previous   interviews,   I  think  possibly  they  stayed  in 
too  long.     Any  group   that  stays  in  too  long,    there's  probably  a 
little  laxity. 
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Teiser:        Was  there  much  nepotism? 
Shumate:      I  presume  so. 

Teiser:       Were  the  younger  people  pretty  well  accountable  to  the  men  who 
got   them  in? 

Shumate:     They  were,  but  in  the  thirties  there  grew  a  revolt  of  people  that 
really  felt  that  it  was  time  that  they  had  part  of  it.     Pat 
[Edmund  G.]   Brown  was  one  of  those  who  started  as  a  Republican 
and  switched  to  Democrats;  he  was  one  of  those  numerous  younger 
people  that  felt  it  was  time  for  change. 

Teiser:       Were  they  able  to  clear  out  the  older  office  holders  who  were 
perhaps  just  holding   the  jobs   down  because  they'd  been — 

Shuamte:     With  the  kind  of  civil  service  they  had,  I  doubt  whether  they 
could  make  much  of  an  impression  for  a  long  time     in  that  area. 

Teiser:       Civil  service  was  a  merit  system,  but  people  who  were  related 
to  office  holders,  or  to  whom  office  holders  were  indebted — 
were  they  likely  to  have  a  better  chance  at  jobs? 

Shumate:     I  would  think  so.     The  people  who  were  put  in  by   [Sheriff  Thomas 
F.]   Finn,   for  example,  were  pretty  loyal  to  Finn  right  along. 
Again,   I'm  depending  somewhat  on  what  Tommy   [Thomas  W.]  McCarthy 
has  told  me.     He  always   called  himself  a  "Finn  man"  and  was  in 
the  City  Hall  for  forty  years  or  so. 

Teiser:       So  there  were  pressures  that  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
civil  service? 

Shumate:  I  presume  so.  I  wouldn't  think  it  was  like  it  was  before  civil 
service,  though,  in  the  Buckley  days,  where  everything  was  done 
by  the  political  boss. 

Teiser:       Back  to  the  neighborhoods,  you  said  someone  moved  to  Presidio 
Terrace. 

Shumate:      The  Rapp   family.      From  the  Haight-Ashbury  to  Presidio  Terrace. 
The  house  is  still  there. 

Teiser:        Now,    that's  still  a  very  good  neighborhood. 

Shumate;     Oh  yes,  one  of  the  best  in  the  city. 

Teiser:        How  about  the  Richmond?     How  would  you  characterize  the  Richmond? 
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Shumate:     Again,   I'm  just  giving  my  own  impression,  which  may  be  completely 
wrong,   and  that  is  just  that  we  always  thought  of  it  as   sand 
dunes,   and  then  as  sort  of  middle-class  people  that  moved  in 
there — which  isn't  altogether  true,  but  still  that's  the 
impression  we  had  of  it. 

Teiser:       We  were  looking  at  that  little  area  with  the  gates  next   to  Temple 
Emanu-El.     You  go  through  a  gate,   and  I  guess  it's  a  development 
of  quite  nice  houses,  between  the  Temple  Emanu-El  and  the  Presidio. 

Shumate:  That's  Presidio  Terrace. 

Teiser:  Is  it? 

Shumate:  Yes. 

Teiser:  Was  that  a  single  real  estate  development? 

Shumate:  Yes.  Baldwin  and  Howell,  I  believe,  1908  or  '09— it's  quite 

early.  But  the  houses,  some  of  them,  were  built  later.  But  that 
was  a  development. 

Teiser:   Were  there  many  of  those  in  the  city? 

Shumate:  Yes.   Jordan  Park  is  another  early  example.   Then  later,  of  course, 
St.  Francis  Wood  and  Forest  Hill.  Father  was  connected  with  one 
very  near  Forest  Hill,  on  the  north  slopes,  called  Windsor  Terrace 
that  no  one  ever  heard  of.  But  there  are  some  brick  standards, 
I  guess  you'd  call  them,  on  the  streets  there  that  say  Windsor 
Terrace.   I  think  they  still  say  Windsor  Terrace;  it  was  one  of 
the  many  developments.   There  were  quite  a  few  developments,  I'd 
say. 

Teiser:   And  what  was  that  span  of  years — after  the  fire? 

Shumate:  After  the  fire,  yes.  When  the  Twin  Peaks  Tunnel  was  built,  for 
instance,  there  were  advertisements,  cartoons,  and  whatnot, 
saying  it  would  be  a  great  place  to  live — the  other  side  of  the 
tunnel — and  so  on,  and  they  would  open  up  all  that  area — the 
West  Portal  and  St.  Francis  Wood  and  Ingleside  and  all  those 
areas  that  are  out  that  way. 

Teiser:   They  became,  some  of  them,  quite  expensive,  didn't  they? 

Shumate;  Yes.  Those  terraces,  like  St.  Francis  Wood,  Forest  Hill,  and 
Engleside  Terrace,  and  so  on  were  pretty  expensive. 

Teiser:   Ingleside  too? 
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Shumate:     Well,   Ingleside,   on  Urbano  Drive,  which  follows   the  track — those 
are  very  nice  homes.     Many  not  as   fancy  as  St.   Francis  Wood, 
but   they  were   considered  quite  good. 

Teiser:       What  about  that  area  above  China  Beach — Seacliff . 

Shumate:     There  was  Seacliff,   and  then  there  was  the  other  one  next  to  it — 
what  was  the  name  of  the  one  next  to  it?     I  can't  think  of  the 
second.     West  Clay  Park.     Seacliff — it  was  mostly  Allen   [&  Company] 
that  developed  that  into  beautiful  homes   and  magnificent  views. 
They  had  a  close  group  that  lived  there — Joe    [Joseph  A. ]  Moore 
of  the  shipbuilding  family.     His  father  had  been  in  shipbuilding 
and  his  grandfather  was  a  Scotsman  who  was   connected  with   [George] 
Gordon's  Vulcan  Foundry  at  one  time,  and  then  with  the  Riston 
[Iron  Works].     His  grandson  became  more  famous  in  the  Moore  Dry 
Docks.     George  Stiles  lived  there.     The  present  Joe  Moore's  wife 
lived  there  before  she  was  married.     There  were  many — the  Olson 
family,   a  lumbering  family,  Oliver  Olson,   Sr. — there  were  many  of 
those  big  homes  owned  by  people  very  active  in  the  business.     The 
present  Joe  Moore's  mother,   incidentally,  was  a  sister  of  Governor 
Rolph.* 

We  were  speaking  about  Presidio  Terrace:     George  Rolph, 
head  of  the  California-Hawaiian  Sugar   [California  and  Hawaiian 
Sugar  Refining  Corporation] ,  was  another  brother  of  James  Rolph. 
Then  there  was  a  third  brother,  of  course,   the  congressman,  Tom 
Rolph.      It  was  quite  a  distinguished  family,   originally  from  the 
Mission. 

I  would  say,   though,   that  as  beautiful  and  as  magnificent 
as  those  homes  were  in  Seacliff  and  as  they  are  still,   they  never 
had  the  Social   (using  that  with  a  capital  S)  prestige  of  Pacific 
Heights  or  Russian  Hill.      The  older  families   did  not  live  out 
there;   they  considered  them  [people  at  Seacliff]   sort  of  newer. 
That  isn't  always  accurate,  but  that's  the  general  impression  of 
that  time. 

The  Allen  real  estate  people,   incidentally,  were  those  that 
went  over  to  Tiburon  and  Belvedere — especially  Tiburon — in  Marin 
County  and  did  so  much  developing  and  own  so  much  property  now.      One 
of  their  developments  was  that  lagoon  section  of  Belvedere,   the 
flat   there,  which  they  did.    They  became  I   think  tremendously 
wealthy  through   their  Marin  endeavors,  maybe  more  so  than  they  did 
at  Seacliff. 


*Born  Mildred  Rolph. 
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Teiser:   What  about  the  Sunset  district — can  you  characterize  that? 

Shumate:  The  Sunset,  in  my  memory — I  remember  going  out  there  with  horse 
and  buggy  for  picnics,  just  in  the  sand.  We  always  thought  of 
it  just  as  a  middle-class  area  of  nice  homes.  Many  of  the  people 
from  the  Mission,  when  they  decided  that  they  were  more  affluent, 
moved  out  there.   It  became  a  very  substantial  neighborhood, 
especially  in  the  thirties  and  forties  and  fifties. 

Teiser:   Mission  people  moved  there  the  way  Italians  moved  from  North  Beach 
to  the  Marina? 

Shumate:  That's  right. 

Teiser:   What  was  Russian  Hill  like?  It's  now,  of  course,  so  mixed. 

Shumate:   I  would  say  it  was  mixed  even  then.  Certainly  Russian  Hill  had 
lovely  homes — the  Livermores1  and  John  Rosseters'  and  all  those 
homes  that  are  up  on  top  of  the  hill.   The  home  that  Mrs.  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson  built  that  the  Sullivan-Phelan  family  had  later. 
There  were  many  homes  like  that.   The  Hammond  home  I  think  was 
up  there.  There  were  also  apartments.  Before  Telegraph  Hill  got 
popular,  some  artists  lived  there  on  Russian  Hill.   Ina  Coolbrith's 
home  still  stands  on  the  hill.  It  was  a  mixed  but  attractive 
neighborhood  always,  and  desirable  always  as  a  residential  area. 

Teiser:   Telegraph  Hill  went  through  a  funny  mutation,  didn't  it? 

Shumate:  Telegraph  Hill,  before  the  fire,  from  what  I've  read,  was  Irish 
and  Italian  mostly  and  considered  quite  plebeian.  Then  in  the 
1920s  it  was  considered  quite  bohemian,  and  there  were  lots  of 
episodes  that  were  written  in  the  newspapers  of  parties  during  the 
bootleg  days  that  took  place  on  Telegraph  Hill.   I  think  it  was 
quite  late  that  it  became  fashionable,  and  the  large,  lovely 
apartments  and  exclusive  houses  were  built;  I'd  say  they  were 
built  more  in  the  late  twenties  or  thirties.   It  was  certainly 
considered  a  bohemia  in  the  twenties,  or  at  least  a  large  part  of 
it  was.  As  I've  said  before,  people  didn't  have  the  same  feeling 
about  views  as  they  do  now.   I  don't  think  anyone  paid  attention 
to  views  much.  Maybe  they  were  so  used  to  it  or  had  so  many  that 
they  didn't  think  much  of  it  at  that  time. 

Teiser:   Going  back  to  political  strength — you  said  that  the  Mission  was 
heavy  in  political  influence.  What  were  the  other  neighborhoods 
that  had  real  political  influence,  as  neighborhoods,  of  those 
you've  discussed? 
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Shumate:   I  don't  think  I  can  answer  that.  The  Mission  traditionally  voted 
more  liberal,  because  it  was  to  a  certain  extent  a  working  man's 
district,  and  to  get  the  votes  of  the  Mission  was  always  important. 
I'm  not  sure  that  the  North  of  Market  and  the  other  areas  had  as 
much  unity  in  voting  as  possibly  the  Mission  had  at  that  time 
(and  I'm  speaking  of  the  twenties  and  thirties  rather  than  earlier). 

Teiser:   Pacific  Heights — did  it  vote  as  kind  of  a  unit? 

Shumate:  Well,  of  course,  they  were  the  conservatives,  but  those  homes  on 
Pacific  Heights  were  mostly  rather  large  and  the  number  of  votes 
were  less  than  the  more  compact  blocks  in  the  Mission.  Much 
of  Pacific  Heights  has  been  cut  up,  but  even  a  short  time  ago 
they  had  only  a  few  people  living  per  block. 

Teiser:   What  about  the  Marina? 

Shumate;   That  of  course  came  in  after  the  1915  fair,  and  I  don't  know  who 
developed  it  or  whether  it  was  developed  by  many  people.  It 
certainly  has  the  same  feeling — that  sort  of  Mediterranean  feeling, 
I  guess  you'd  call  it,  of  stucco  and  fancy  apartments  and  flats — 
and  Italians  certainly  moved  from  North  Beach,  little  by  little, 
and  that  seemed  to  be  their  great  desire,  to — [telephone  interruption] 
move  to  the  Marina. 


Teiser:  Can  you  characterize  at  all  the  people  who  built  those  rather 
expensive  houses  along  the  bay's  edge  there,  with  the  view  of 
the  bay? 

Shumate:  Oh,  right  on  the  bay.  No,  I  can't.  They  certainly  were  large 

homes, very  expensive  homes,  and  I  don't  know  who  built  them.  One 
of  those  later  who  lived  there — he  may  have  lived  there  originally- 
that  I  recall  was  Ferdinand  Terheyden,  of  the  painting  firm. 
But  it  may  have  been  later.  Those  are  very  large  and  expensive 
homes  and  always  were. 

Teiser:   But  the  people  in  them  had  not  the  kind  of  social  prestige  that 
the  people  in  Pacific  Heights  had,  in  general? 

Shumate:  Well,  they  certainly  were  expensive  homes,  and  many  people  of 
social  significance  (with  a  capital  S)  lived  there,  there  was 
no  question  about  that.  But  I  don't  think  in  general  it  ever 
had  quite  the  prestige  of  Presidio  Heights  or  Pacific  Heights. 

Teiser:   No  one  went  to  live  in  the  Marina  because  of  the  St.  Francis 
Yacht  Club ,  I  presume? 

Shumate:   I  would  think  that  would  have  a  bearing,  especially  along  Marina 
Boulevard. 
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Teiser:   Do  you  think  any  people  ever  went  to  live  in  any  areas  of  the 
city  because  of  golf  courses  or  such  facilities? 

Shumate:   I  don't  know  the  answer.  By  the  time  golf  began  to  get  popular, 

though,  automobiles  were  getting  popular  too,  so  distance  possibly 
didn't  mean  quite  as  much. 

#1 

Teiser:   Is  it  worth  characterizing  Nob  Hill? 

Shumate:   I  don't  think  so,  no. 

Teiser:   All  right.  Then  back  to  the  chronological  section. 

Shumate:  We  were  speaking  about  Lowell  High  School.   I  think  I  mentioned 
about  Pat  Brown,  didn't  I,  being  in  the  class,  and  how  we  used 
to  run  someone  against  him.  Many  of  us  were  from  Grant  and 
Madison  and  Pacific  Heights  grammar  schools.  We  knew  each  other 
before  we  went  to  Lowell  and  at  Lowell  thought  we  were  superior, 
probably  because  we  dressed  a  little  bit  fancier,  for  that  period, 
than  some  of  the  others.  One  of  the  others  was  Pat  Brown,  who 
wore  corduroys.  We  always  ran  someone  against  him,  and  we  always 
got  beaten!   I  think  I  mentioned  that  Pat  Brown,  many  years 
later,  appointed  me  when  the  commission  was  formed  called  the 
California  Heritage  Preservation  Commission.   (It  has  a  fancy 
title,  but  actually  it  only  had  to  do  with  the  archives  of  the 
state  and  their  preservation.) 

I  was  in  his  office  once,  and  I  said,  "Pat,  I  think  I've 
finally  decided  why  you  always  used  to  beat  us  at  Lowell."  He 
said,  "What  do  you  mean?"  I  said,  "It's  very  simple.  They  liked 
you,  and  they  didn't  like  us."  That  was  the  answer.  But  he 
always  won;  he  was  always  popular. 


St.  Ignatius  College  and  Creighton  Medical  School 


Shumate:  After  high  school,  I  attended  St.  Ignatius,  as  it  was  called 
then — it's  now  called  USF  [University  of  San  Francisco] — and 
it  was  located  opposite  St.  Mary's  Hospital  on  Hayes  Street,  in 
what  has  been  usually  called  the  shirt  factory.   It  was  a  wooden 
building.   The  gymnasium  had  been  used  temporarily  after  the 
fire  at  St.  Ignatius  Church,  and  then  they'd  built  about  1912 
the  enormous  St.  Ignatius  Church  which  exists  now.   The  college  was 
in  so-called  temporary  buildings  after  the  fire  of  1906  had 
destroyed  the  magnificent  plant  near  the  Civic  Center.  However, 
the  temporary  buildings  were  there  from  right  after  the  fire  until 
1928  or  '29  when  the  college  moved  up  to  the  hill  next  to  the 
church. 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  E.  Shumate, 
Ortman  Shumate  (rear  seat),  and 
Albert  Shumate,  at  Idora  Park 
in  1908. 


Virginia  Shumate  and  Albert  Shumate, 
Santa  Cruz  Boardwalk. 


Dr.  Albert  Shumate  (front  row,  left),  with  class, 
St.  Ignatius,  1925.   The  priest  is  Father  Victor 

White. 
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Shumate:      The  school  at  that  time  was   run  pretty   lackadaisically  in  some 
ways,  other  ways  not.     Their  classes  were  small,  most  of  the 
professors  were  Jesuits,  and  you  knew  the  people  in  a  small 
class  quite  well. 

Teiser:       How  small  were  your  classes? 

Shumate:      I  don't  think  the  classes  were  more  than  between  thirty  or  forty, 
or  something  like  that.      I  knew  some  of  them.     Most  of  them  are 
dead  by  this  time,  but  many  of  them  were  fairly  well  known.     Bud 
Powers,  James  Jr.,  whose  father  had  been  postmaster  of  San 
Francisco,  and  who  ran  against  Rolph  for  mayor  in  that  heated 
election — he  became  a  supervisor  of  the  city.     Jimmy  Smythe 
became  the  collector  of  internal  revenue  in  San  Francisco   (dead 
now,   also).     Johnny   [John  T.]   Rudden,  who  was  a  cripple,   is  also 
dead.     He  was  connected  with  the  governmental  agency — I've 
forgotten  which  one.     His  brother,   Jim   [James  J.]   Rudden,   is 
quite  well  known  through  being  head  of  I  believe  the  Ray  Oil 
Burner  Company  but  more  well  known  being  a  harbor  commissioner, 
and  has  been  powerful  in  the  administrations  of  the  recent  mayors, 
especially  Shelley's,   one  of  the  powerful  Democrats  of  the  fund- 
raising  group;  he  was  sort  of  finance  chairman  of  the  campaign 
of  Shelley,   and  also  of  Alioto's   two  campaigns.     A  great  friend 
of  Cyril  Magnin  and  Ben  Swig.* 

Who  else  was  in  the  class?     There  were  two  who  became 
doctors  besides  myself,  Dr.   Richard  Wagner  and  Al   [Albert  R. ] 
Agmar.     Alex  Dulfer  went  into  his  family's  printing  company. 
Tom   [Thomas]  Keating  became  a  judge  (he's  retired  now)   in  Marin 
County.     Judge  Harold  Haley  was  the  one  who  was  murdered  when  those 
blacks  seized  the  courthouse  in  Marin  County  a  few  years  back,   and 
he  was  in  the  class  also.     There  were  many  others,  but  those  are 
an  example.     For  a  small  class,   they  were  fairly  prominent  in 
civic  matters  as  time  went  on,   and  that's  only  a  few  that  I 
mentioned. 

So  there  was  quite  an  intimate  feeling  among  the  people, 
which  is  of  course  lost  by  numbers  when  you  get  too  large.     No 
one  worked  too  hard,   I  don't  think.     It  was  an  enjoyable  time. 

Teiser:       Were  the  Jesuits  taskmasters? 

Shumate:      Some  of  them  were;  some  of  them  were  fairly  strict.     But  I  don't 
think  they  were   too  strict,   any  of  them.     One  of  the  well-known 
ones   teaching  at  that  time  was  Father  Vic  White.     He  was  a  brother 


*In  1979  he  worked  on  the  Dianne  Feins tein  mayoral  campaign. 
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Shumate:  of  Chief  of  Police  David  A.  White.  He  was  the  youngest  in  the 
family  and  from  this  neighborhood,  the  White  family,  as  I  think 
I  mentioned,  living  on  Bush  Street  opposite  the  St.  Dominic's 
priory.  He  was  quite  a  brilliant  man  and  one  that  I  think  made 
an  impression  on  all  of  the  people. 

Teiser:   Were  most  of  the  faculty  at  the  college  from  San  Francisco? 

Shumate:   I  think  a  great  many  of  them  were.  The  number  of  vocations  to 

the  priesthood,  including  that  of  the  Jesuits,  were  largely  from 
San  Francisco  at  that  time,  and  of  course  there  were  many  more 
than  the  present  time. 

Teiser:   Mostly  Irish? 

Shumate:   I  would  say  Irish,  second  or  third  generation  for  the  most  part; 
there  were  exceptions,  of  course.  The  original  people  in  the 
faculties  of  both  Santa  Clara  and  St.  Ignatius  had  been  Italian, 
but  by  the  1920s  and  earlier  I  would  say  they'd  become  mostly  of 
Irish  background. 

Teiser:   Not  many  from  the  Italian  community  then? 

Shumate:  The  Italians  I  think  came  in  just  a  little  bit  later  again. 
Certainly  now  the  president  is  of  Italian  background,  and 
Father  Carlo  Rossi  is  an  example  also  of  an  old  Italian  family 
of  San  Francisco,  the  wine  family. 

They  called  it  St.  Ignatius  College  then.  Its  name  was 
changed  about  the  time  they  moved,  around  1930  or  thereabouts, 
when  Florence  McAuliffe  and  a  group  decided  to  change  it,  and 
they  [the  college]  acquired  part  of  the  Masonic  Cemetery  and  moved 
up  on  the  hill  as  USF. 

Teiser:   Were  you  for  that  change? 

Shumate:  Oh,  I  think  it  was  advisable,  yes.  Now  it's  rather  confusing 

because  of  the  San  Francisco  State  University,  but  at  that  time 
the  State  was  sort  of  a  normal  school  and  no  one  paid  much 
attention  to  it.  It  was  down  on  Haight  Street,  and  it  was  more 
of  a  teacher's  college.   It  was  only  after  they  had  the  new  campus 
that  they  began  to  become  the  large  school  that  they  are  now. 

Teiser:   Did  St.  Ignatius  have  graduate  work  in  your  day? 
Shumate;  Law. 

Teiser:   And  when  it  became  the  University  of  San  Francisco,  did  it 
enlarge  its  graduate  program? 
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Shumate:   I  think  gradually  it  enlarged. 

Teiser:   The  law  school  at  St.  Ignatius  was  supposedly  the  training 
ground  for  a  lot  of  political — 

Shumate;  Yes,  certainly  in  judgeships.  Not  so  much  now,  but  certainly 
ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  it  was,  and  twenty  years  ago.  Most 
of  the  San  Francisco  judges  were  from  USF. 

Teiser:   The  graduates  tended  to  stay  in  San  Francisco,  did  they? 

Shumate;  Oh,  very  definitely.   The  school  was  definitely  a  San  Francisco 
school,  and  most  of  the  people  going  there — now,  of  course, 
they  have  residence  halls,  but  in  those  days  there  weren't  any 
and  they  were  mostly  people  living  in  San  Francisco  who  attended 
school — in  fact,  entirely. 

Teiser:   Did  you  wish  you  could  go  away  to  college? 

Shumate;  No.  I  attended  summer  school  in  St.  Louis.   It  was  in  the 
summer;  dreadfully  hot.  That  was  in  1923  or  1924. 

Teiser:   Where  in  St.  Louis? 

Shumate:   In  St.  Louis  University,  a  Jesuit  medical  school  there.  My 

brother  at  that  time  was  going  to  Washington  University  Medical 
School;  in  fact,  it  was  in  that  period  that  he  got  married.  I 
had  distant  relatives  in  St.  Louis  which  I  saw  at  that  time. 
Then  I  was  accepted  at  Creighton  [University]  in  Omaha,  Nebraska, 
a  Jesuit  medical  school — 

Teiser:   Let  me  just  interrupt  you  before  you  get  to  Creighton.  Theoretically, 
if  you  were  going  to  train  for  medicine  and  if  you  could  get  the 
best  possible  early  background  for  medicine,  would  you  have  gone 
to  St.  Ignatius? 

Shumate:  That  depends  on  what  school  you  were  aiming  at  and  the  grades 

you  were  getting ^and  so  forth.  Looking  back  on  it,  I  think  it  was 
probably  the  wisest  to  do  so,  because  I  might  not  have  gotten  in 
to  some  of  the  other  medical  schools.   So  at  least  it  was  easier 
to  get  in  to  medical  school  in  that  period — let's  put  it  this  way: 
it  was  difficult  to  get  in  medical  school  then,  but  nothing  like 
it  is  now. 

Teiser:   Was  St.  Ignatius  strong  in  science? 

Shumate:  No,  I  wouldn't  say  so.  But  they  did  have  pretty  good  connections 
with  the  Jesuit  medical  schools  in  the  United  States,  of  which 
there  were  more  than  now.   (For  example,  Marquette,  a  Jesuit 
school,  had  a  medical  school  and  now  does  not  have  it;  it's, I 
think,  owned  by  the  state  now.) 
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Shumate:      I  spent  four  years   at  Creighton. 
Teiser:        Did  you  enjoy  that? 

Shuamte:     Well,   it  wasn't  bad.      The  climate,   of  course,  was  very  severe. 

Now,   I  understand,   in  the  medical  school  they  work  through  three 
of  the  summers.     We  didn't  have  that;  we  had  a  long  vacation  in 
the  summer  so  we  avoided  the  heat.     However,   the  cold  was 
terrific,   looking  back  on  it,   and  it  was  work  all  the  time. 

Teiser:       What  did  you  do  during  your  summers? 

Shumate:      I  was  home.     The  first   couple  of  summers   I  was   down  at  the  ranch; 
I  didn't  do  anything  much — I  mean,  nothing  special.     Relaxed. 
I  did  a  little  bit  of  medical  work,   I   think,   toward  the  last  two, 
but  not  like  they  do  now.     Now,   even  though  they're  out,   say, 
away  from  medical  school  in  the  summer,    they  usually  have  to  work 
in  a  hospital.     I  would  say  it's  more  difficult — their  routine 
at  the  present  time — than  what  it  was   then. 

Teiser:       Did  you  ever  help  your  father? 

Shumate;     Medically?     No,   I  don't  think  so.     One  summer  for  a  while  there 

was  a  Dr.  Joe   [Joseph  J.]  McGuire  who  was     acting  as  police  surgeon 
that  summer,   and  he  insisted  that  I  go  down  and  learn  things.      It 
was  a  smelly  place  down     in  the  old  jail,   in  the  old  Hall  of 
Justice  on  Kearny  Street,   and  mostly  I  remember  there  were  always 
a  few  that  were  ill,   and  we  had  to  see  the  drunks  that   came  out 
of  the  drunk  tank.     Lieutenant  Jim  Boland  was  in  charge   (this  was 
in  about  1929  or  '30).     He  was  an  Irishman  who  used  to  ask  them 
their  names,   and  if  their  name  was   Irish,   like  McCarthy,  he 
usually  used  to  say,   "Now,   get  out,"  and  if  their  name  was  something 
else,  he'd  say,   "Take  a  broom  and  start  cleaning,"   and  then  he 
would  let  them  out  a  couple  hours   later,   after  they  cleaned  the 
place.      Then  he'd  see  the  ones   that  had  been  released  a  few  days 
before.     He  would  say,   "You're  in  again!      I  gave  you  a  nickel  to 
get  out  of  town.     Why  didn't  you  get  out  of  town?     I1  11  give  you 
another  nickel.     Now,   get  out!"     And  if  they  were  in  there   too 
many  times,   they  used  to  send  them  before  the  judge,   and  then  they'd 
send  them  to  the  prison  farm.     The  drunk  tank — I  don't  know  what 
it  is  now,  but  it  was  a  mess   in  there  in  those  days.      They  used 
to  just  throw  them  in.      I  don't  think  I  learned  anything — medically, 
at  least.      [laughter] 

A  lot  of  the  things  we  were  taught  are  absolutely  passe  in 
medicine  now.     We  had  long  courses   in  pharmacology,  which  is 
obsolete  at   the  present   time.  Anatomy  has  not  changed,   but   there 've 
been  so  many  new  developments   that   they're  just  absolutely  amazing. 
Anatomy  is   about  the  only  course  that  hasn't   changed  very  much. 
The  treatment  of  many  of  the  diseases  is   certainly  superior  at   the 
present  time. 
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Internship;   San  Francisco  and  Napa 


Shumate:  After  leaving  medical  school,  I  was  able  to  get  an  internship 

at  the  county  hospital,  the  San  Francisco  General,  which  was  not 
easy  to  get  in  those  days.  Most  internships  at  that  time  were 
fairly  easy  to  obtain;  now,  with  the  number  of  people  who  were 
to  come  to  California,  they're  very  difficult  to  obtain,  even  in 
private  hospitals.   Such  was  not  the  case  then,  but  the  San 
Francisco  Hospital  was  hard  to  get,  because  it  was  a  teaching 
hospital.  At  that  time  it  was  divided  into  two  sections — the 
University  of  California  and  the  University  of  Stanford  medical 
schools.   Since  Stanford  moved,  it's  all  UC.  I  was  on  the  Stanford 
service.  There  were  many  things  different.  We  got  $10  a  month, 
for  example,  and  now  an  intern  gets  $600  or  $700  a  month.  The 
interns  were  virtually  all  unmarried  and  lived  at  the  hospital; 
they  were  given  room  and  board.  Now  I  would  say  it's  just  the 
opposite — almost  all  of  them  are  married,  and  some  of  the  hospitals 
built  apartments  for  them  near  the  hospital,  but  now  most  of  them 
live  in  their  own  private  apartments  or  homes. 

Teiser:   Their  hours  are  shorter  than  yours  were,  are  they  not? 
Shumate:  Their  hours  are  much  shorter. 
Teiser:   What  kind  of  hours  did  you  have? 

Shumate:  It  seemed  to  me  that  we  were  on  most  of  the  day  and  then  on  call 
at  night.   If  you  wanted  to  go  out  at  night,  you  signed  out  to 
someone  else.  Each  service  was  a  rotating  internship,  so  each 
month  you'd  change,  and  there  were  some  that  were  easy  and  some 
that  were  not.  Those  that  were  considered  easy,  for  example,  would 
be  in  tuberculosis.  There  was  a  large  section  of  the  hospital — 
sort  of  a  unit  in  itself — at  that  time  which  was  the  tuberculosis 
hospital;  it  has  disappeared.  Then  there  was  another  building  on 
the  hospital  grounds  which  was  for  contagious  diseases,  and  that 
has  also  disappeared.  A  Miss  Nora  Lane  was  in  charge  of  that — a 
great  friend,  incidentally,  of  the  Eagans,  the  public  defender  that 
was  arrested  and  convicted  for  murder.  She  never  did  believe  that 
he  was  guilty. 

Teiser:   Tom  Eagan. 
Shumate:   Tom  Eagan,  yes. 

The  main  medical  ward  on  the  Stanford  service — there  were 
three  Irish  nurses  in  charge  of  wards.  Each  one  had  a  ward,  and 
one  with  a  wonderful  brogue  was  in  charge  of  the  Stanford  medical 
ward.  She  was  quite  a  character.   If  you  got  up  late,  she  always 
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Shumate:  had  scrambled  eggs  and  bacon  and  so  on,  which  she  cooked  for  the 
interns.   So  we  didn't  get  up  as  early,  and  we  always  knew  we 
could  get  something  to  eat  there.  You'd  write  out  long  orders 
of  what  should  be  done;  she  paid  no  attention  to  them  whatsoever 
and  did  just  exactly  what  she  wanted.  She  had  seen  interns  come 
and  interns  go  and  figured  she  knew  what  she  was  going  to  do  or 
how  much  nursing  could  be  done,  so  she  paid  very  little  attention 
to  orders  from  interns. 

The  doctors  from  Stanford  were  great  doctors,  I  would  say. 
They  were  fine  teachers.  One  of  the  ones  that  always  impressed 
the  interns,  I  think — well,  there  were  many  that  did,  but  one 
that  did  was  Dr.  Leo  Eloesser.   I  never  was  close  to  him,  but 
he  was  very  kind  to  the  interns.   If  you  made  a  mistake  in  your 
answer,  he  never  said  anything.  But  he  did  have  favorites,  and 
those  he  took  out  sometimes  on  his  boat  at  night.   Sometimes  he'd 
take  them  and  would  play  the  violin  while  sailing.  His  ward 
rounds  were  at  any  time  of  the  night — it  might  be  twelve  o'clock 
midnight — who  knows? — when  he'd  show  up.  At  that  period  he  was 
doing  the  first  thoracic  surgery  that  was  done  in  northern  California, 
and  many  doctors  used  to  go  just  to  watch  him  do  it,  because  it  was 
a  scary  type  of  operation  at  that  period,  to  go  into  the  chest  wall. 
He  was  quite  amazing. 

The  head  of  medicine  was  a  Dr.  George  Barnett,  who  was  a 
full-time  man  there,  and  a  very  fine  man.   It  was  well  run, 
medically  speaking,  for  that  period. 

You  also  had  one  month  in  an  institution,  an  asylum  for  the 
insane,  and  I  had  the  choice  of  Stockton  or  Napa.   I  chose  Napa 
because  I  thought  it  would  be  more  pleasant.   I  always  regretted 
it  somewhat  because  if  I'd  gone  to  Stockton,  the  widow  of  Justice 
[David  S.]  Terry  was  still  alive  and  I  would  have  seen  her  up 
there,  which  I  didn't.   I  went  to  Napa. 

Napa  at  that  time  did  not  have  the  building  that  it  has  now. 
It  had  a  building  that  looked  like  something  out  of  Hollywood, 
because  the  windows  were  all  of  the  Gothic  shape,  and  it  had 
towers  on  it,  and  worked  into  the  outside  were  grizzly  bears  and 
an  American  flag  and  so  forth — it  looked  like  a  Hollywood  idea 
of  what  an  insane  asylum  should  look  like.   There  was  no 
psychology  work  done  at  all;  it  was  all  just  custodial.   The 
main  thing  they  told  you  was  never  to  have  a  patient  behind  you, 
because  he  might  crack  you  over  the  head.  It  was  very  easy,  because 
you  didn't  do  very  much.  We  lived  up  there,  of  course,  and  the 
food  was  excellent  (the  inmates  used  to  grow  a  lot  of  the 
vegetables).   It  was  quite  pleasant,  but  there  was  no  work  done. 
In  fact,  a  person  [patient]  could  stay  there  at  that  time — unless 
they  had  people  on  the  outside  asking  about  the  patient — you  could 
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Shumate:      stay  there  for  years,    I   think,   and  maybe  recover,   and  you 

wouldn't  have  been  let  out.     If  you  had  friends,   then  they'd 
re-examine  the  patient  and  if  found  in  good  condition,    they'd 
be  allowed  to  take  him  out. 

Teiser:        Who  was  the  head  of  the  hospital? 

Shumate:     You  know,   I   couldn't   tell  you.      I've  forgotten. 

I  didn't  have  an  automobile,   and  there  was  an  electric  train 
there,   and  you  got  on  the  train  and  went  to  Vallejo,   then  got  on 
the  boat  to  San  Francisco.     None  of  the  interns  had  automobiles. 
In  fact,    a  group  one  night  on  Van  Ness  had  had  a  few  drinks. 
They  heard  a  siren,   and  they  figured  that's  the  amublance  going 
back  to   the   [San  Francisco]   hospital.      So   they  got  out  and  flagged 
it  and  it  was  a  police  car.     They  had  to  make  excuses  then  of  why 
they  had  stopped  it.      [laughter] 

We  also  spent  a  month  out  at  Laguna  Honda  home.     Again, 
that  was   certainly  a  different  place  from  what  it  is  now.     There 
were  some  wards,  one  ward,   that  we  very  seldom  went  into.     It  was 
a  ward  where  they — people  were  placed  in  there  when  they  were 
dying,   and  there  was  no  treatment  hardly  given  there.      It  was  a 
pretty  awful  place,   I  would  say.     Again,   it  was  custodial  care 
for  the  most  part.     It's  been  rebuilt  greatly,   and  is  a  splendid 
hospital  now  and  has  been  for  a  number  of  years.      I  don't  mean  to 
say  that  the  people  weren't  doing  their  best,  but  I  mean  the 
conditions  are  entirely  different  at  Laguna  Honda  than  they  were 
in  1931.      It  was  a  hard  year,   lots  of  work,  I  would  say. 


Paris   and  Travels   in  Europe 


Shumate:     When  I   finished  that,   I  went  to  Europe  with  my  mother  and  sister. 
We  went   the  way  that  one  went  in  those  days,  by  train  and  by 
boat,  with  a  trunk  and  suitcases   (the  trunk  was  shipped  to  the 
major  cities) ,   and  we  went  for  the  period  that  people  often  took 
in  those  days,  about  six  months.     We  made  the  trip  with  the  idea 
that  you  might  not  return,   thus   the  long  duration.     We  were 
possibly  somewhat  longer,  because  in  Paris  my  mother  had  an 
accident — her  leg  was  broken  in  a  taxicab  accident — and  she  was 
in  the  American  Hospital,  which  was  quite  an  interesting  hospital 
at  that  time.     I,  being  an  M.D.    (although  I  had  not  entered 
practice),  got  to  know  the  nurses  and  some  of  the  interns. 
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Shumate:     The  chief  of  staff  of   the  hospital  was  Edmund  Gros,  who  had 

been  born  in  San  Francisco;  his   family  had  been  pharmacists   in 
North  Beach.     He  was  one  of  the  most  famous  doctors  in  Paris   at 
that  time.     He  died  during  the  war,  World  War  II.      ([added  1979] 
A  San  Francisco  newspaper  of  October  17,   1942,   said  "yesterday 
Dr.   Edmund  Gros   died,    apparently  of  a  broken  heart."     He  died  on 
the  east   coast  of  the  United  States.)     But  his  sister's  husband, 
named  Lausance,  who  was   editor  of. Paris  Matin,  was.  arrested 
after  the  war  for  collaborating  with   the  Na*is — it  was  written 
up  in  Time  magazine;    that's  how  I  have  this   information — and  I 
believe  he  was   executed. 

The  head  of  surgery  at  that  time  committed  suicide  the  day 
the  Germans  marched  into  Paris   during  World  War  II.      Then  there 
was  a  George  Converse,  who  was  also  from  San  Francisco,  who  was 
on  the  staff.     His  son  became  an  aviator  in  the  French  aviation 
during  World  War  II.     I  don't  know  whether  he  survived  or  not. 
So  the  hospital  a  few  years  later — well,   ten  years  later — had  a 
great  many  changes.     After  the  war,   another  doctor  from  Stanford 
became  head  of  the  American  Hospital.      It  was  out  in  Neuilly. 
Most  of  the  nurses  were  not  French  but  Scandinavian.      They  had  a 
lot  of  well-known  patients   then — oh,   like  Mary  Pickford's  brother 
Jack  was  hospitalized  at  that  time  when  Mother  was   there.     There 
was  lots  of  gossip  going  around.      It  was  a  fascinating  hospital. 
At  that  time  people  were  in  hospitals  so  much  longer.     Mother 
with  a  broken  leg  was   in  a  couple  months,   and  then  even  then, 
to  come  home,   she  had  to  have  a  wheelchair — no  walking  casts  then! 

[Interview  6:     June  1,   1978] ## 

Shumate:      I  thought   I  might  go  back  to   the  European  trip  a  little  bit.     What 
were  we  on  last  time? 

Teiser:       You  were  in  Paris.      I  asked  you  if  you  and  your  sister  had  seen 
all  of  Paris  during  the  period  your  mother  was  ill,   and  you  said 
yes,  you  did. 

Shumate:     Mother,   after  her  leg  was  broken  in  the  taxicab   accident,    there 
was  a  news  item  in  the  American  edition  of   the  New  York  Herald; 
as  a  consequence,  various  Americans — San  Franciscans,   I  should 
say — that  knew  her  started  phoning. 

One  of   the  amusing  things  was  that  Mrs.    [William]   Sproule, 
the  wife  of   the  then  president  of  the  Southern  Pacific   (which 
Sproule  Lane  is  named  after  now,   incidentally,   up  on  Nob  Hill) — 
she  decided  that  these  two  little  children — and  we  weren't 
children — should  be  taken  under  her  wing.     We  were  at  the  Hotel 
Continental,   and  the  American  Hospital  was  quite  a  way  out  in  the 
suburbs.      So  she  would  take  us   in  her  limousine  with  a  chauffeur 
and  drive  us   to   the  most  horrible  places  that  were  advertised — 
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Shumate:     basement  apartments,   etcetera — and  the  minute  they  saw  a 

chauffeur  and  a  limousine,  the  prices  were  enormous  that  they 
quoted.      Finally  we  got  away  from  her  and  just  went  to  a  hotel 
in  the  main  business  section  in  Neuilly.      It  was  on  Boulevard 
D'Argenson — no  Frenchman  would  understand  that  pronunciation — 
and  it  was   called  Hotel  D'Argenson.      There  we  got  a  suite  of 
rooms,  which  I  think  included  breakfast  plus  one  meal,   for  about 
one  fourth  of  what  they  were  quoting  for  these  basement 
apartments ! 

Also,  every  time  that  Mrs.   Sproule  called  on  Mother,  we 
happened  to  be  there,  so  she  thought  we  were  there  all  the  time. 
She  told  everyone  in  San  Francisco  that  we  were  the  most  devoted 
children  she'd  ever  seen. 

Also,   another  group  of  San  Franciscans  were  living  at  the 
Winsor-Etoile  at  that  time.      They  were  the  Callahan  sisters,  and 
another  group  were  the  O'Connor  sisters.      They  were  all  maiden 
ladies,   and  all  of  them  were  quite  large,   and  had  lived  there  a 
long  time  in  Paris.      The  O'Connor  sisters  were  the  daughters — 
none  of  them  ever  married;   the  family  is  extinct  now,   as   far  as 
I  know — they  were  the  daughters  of  Con   [Cornelius]   O'Connor,    the 
mining  man  in  the  last  century  that  was  connected  with  the 
Comstock.     The  Callahans  were  well-known  people  also  in  San 
Francisco,    and  there's   a  town  named  Callahan  in  Siskiyou  County, 
which  was  named  after  their  ancestor   [M.B.   Callahan]. 

One  story  I  was   always  amused  about.    There  was  a  young  lady 
of  a  prominent  family  of  San  Francisco,  which  I'll  leave  nameless, 
who  was  staying  there.     She  received  a  horse  from  a  Frenchman. 
So  they  decided,   as  they  knew  her,  her  parents,  and  her  grand 
parents,    they'd  talk  to  her  and  tell  her  that  young  ladies   did 
not  receive  horses  in  Paris  from  gentlemen,   that  it  just  wasn't 
done,  because  they  might   expect  certain  favors.     As  they  told 
us,    they  said,   "You  know  what  that  young  lady  did?     The  next  thing 
we  knew,   she  had  packed  and  left  the  hotel,   and  we  haven't  seen 
her  since."     They  were  quite  upset  over  it. 

We  saw  a  great  deal  of  the  American  colony  in  Paris  during 
that  stay.     There  were  about  thirty  thousand  still  in  Paris, 
although  they  were  diminishing  because  of  the  depression.      They 
had  their  own  clubs   and  their  own  places   they  went,   and  so  on. 
One  of  the  Callahan  family  was   a  Mrs.   Lemman,   and  she  had  two 
daughters.*     They  used  to  live  on  Pacific  Avenue  at  one  time, 
years  ago,   and  then  moved  to  Paris  where  Mrs.   Lemman  married  M. 
George  Webster.     The  oldest  daughter,  Virginia,  was  married  to  an 


*She  was  born  Helen  Pettigrew  and  her  first  husband  was  William 
T .   Lemman . 
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Shumate:  Englishman,  a  man  who  had  been  brought  up  in  Paris,  but  he  was 
still  an  English  citizen.   Through  them,  we  saw  a  lot  of  the 
younger  people  of  that  American  colony  and  had  a  great  time, 
really,  during  that  winter. 

That  trip,  of  course,  was  extensive,  as  often  trips  were 
of  that  period,  where  you  didn't  go  to  Europe  like  they  do  now 
on  airplanes,  but  planned  long  ahead  and  traveled  with  trunks,  as 
I  mentioned  before  (with  a_  trunk,  I  should  say)  .  We  had  traveled 
in  Ireland  by  auto,  and  in  England,  then  sailed  across  the 
channel  I  believe  to  Holland.  Anyhow,  we  went  to  Holland  and 
Belgium,  and  then  a  quite  extensive  trip  to  Germany,  up  the  Rhine 
and  to  Heidelberg.  On  that  trip,  incidentally,  I  met  a  young  lady 
from  New  York  who  I  thought  was  quite  attractive,  and  strangely 
enough  her  brother — she  has  died — still  lives  in  San  Francisco, 
and  I  see  him  from  time  to  time.  His  name  is  Ed  Walker,  a  very 
nice  man,  now  retired. 

In  Berlin,  I  had  an  incident  that  I  thought  was  somewhat 
curious.  A  friend  of  mine  I'd  gone  to  school  with  at  Grant  and 
Lowell  was  Ed  [Edward]  Haas  who  later  became — he's  dead  now — a 
partner  in  Haas  and  Haynie,  the  contractors.   (His  father  had  been 
a  contractor  also.)  After  he  graduated  from  the  University  of 
California  he  had  gone  to  Berlin  for  further  studies,  and  there 
met  a  widow  who  he  was  quite  fond  of.  In  New  York,  on  our  way 
to  Europe,  I'd  seen  Ed.  Ed  Haas  did  not  return  to  San  Francisco 
but,  because  of  his  fondness  for  this  young  lady  who  I  think  he 
was  intending  to  marry,  his  parents — although  they  were  of  German 
background,  at  least  his  father — they  nevertheless  were  opposed 
to  the  romance.   They  sailed  for  Europe,  went  to  Berlin,  and  took 
him  home  to  the  United  States.  However,  Ed  did  not  return  to 
San  Francisco,  as  he  was  sort  of  out  with  his  parents,  and  was 
working  with  a  friend  of  his  and  was  part  owner  of  a  humor  magazine 
named  Life  (which  was  the  same  name  as  the  magazine  later  which 
was  so  well  known) .  This  was  the  humorous  magazine  which  was 
like  Judge  of  that  period.   Their  background  was  that  they  had 
worked  on  the  humor  magazine  at  the  University  of  California,  the 
Pelican;  I  believe  they  had  been  editors.  Besides  doing  that,  he 
was  also  collecting  fares  on  the  subway  to  get  extra  money,  and 
refusing  to  come  home  to  San  Francisco,  which  of  course  he  did 
later  and  took  over  his  father's  business.   It's  a  business  that 
I  believe  still  goes  on  under  the  name  of  Haas  and  Haynie,  under 
Bob  Haynie  at  the  present  time. 

So  Ed  Haas  asked  me  to  hunt  up  this  lady  in  Berlin  and  say 
hello  to  her  and  tell  her  she  should  come  to  New  York  and  that 
he'd  love  to  see  her,  etc.  So  in  Berlin  I  had  someone  phone  her, 
and  introduced  myself  and  told  her  that  Ed  had  asked  me  to  phone 
her,  and  she  invited  me  out  to  tea.   I  never  realized — mostly  in 
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Shumate:     the  European  cities  you're  in  the  downtown  areas  or  seeing 

sights  of  museums   and  cathedrals  and  so   forth,   and  you  probably 
do  not  see  too  much  of  the  residential  areas.     But  here  in  a  cab 
in  Berlin,   it  seemed  to  me  we  went  for  miles   and  miles,   and  we 
still  went  through  the  streets  of  Berlin  until  we  finally  got 
to  her  home.      (Incidentally,   that's  all  I  received  at  that  time, 
was   tea . ) 

She  was  an  interesting  young  lady,   I  thought — young  girl, 
I  guess  you'd  call  her,   although  she'd  been  married  and  was  a 
widow,  her  husband  was  killed  in  an  auto  accident.     I  mentioned 
vaguely  that  I   thought,    considering  the  depression  in  which 
Germany  financially  still  was  at  that  time,   that  there  were  so 
many  people  that  didn't  seem  to  be  working.      I  always  remembered 
her  answer,   or  at  least  her  expressions,  because  most  of  us,  of 
my  age  anyhow,  had  forgotten  World  War  I  by  1931,   and  it  was 
something  way  in  the  past,   and  it  was  not  with  her  at  all.   She 
said,   "You  won  the  war" — she  kept  repeating  that — "and    we've 
been  in  difficulty  since  then." 

Another  interesting  thing.     I  said  to  her  that  we'd  been  in 
Germany,   especially  in  southern  Germany,  and  driven  through  so 
many  small  towns  and  seen  the  flag  with  the  swastika,   and  also 
on  the  streets  saw  these  people  in  vague  uniforms,  with  tin  cans 
or  cups  asking  for  donations,  and  wondered  what  was  going  on.     I 
don't  believe  I  mentioned  the  name  of  Hitler,  because  I  don't 
think  I'd  ever  heard  of  it  at  that  time,  but  I'd  certainly  seen 
this  group.     I'll  always  remember  her  answer:     Her  former  husband, 
who'd  been  killed  in  the  accident,  was  a  member  of  the  Steel 
Helmets   (I  don't  know  the  German  term);   that  a  great  many  of  them 
were  veterans  of  World  War  I,   and  that  they  had  eight  hundred 
thousand  members,   and  most  of   them  had  arms,   and  that  if   that 
riffraff  group  as  she  called  them  ever  got  a  little  bit  strong, 
the  Steel  Helmet  group,  being  armed  and  veterans,  would  take  over 
the  country  without  any  difficulty.     I  believe  that  later  on, 
when  Hitler  became  empowered,  one  night  there  was  a  purge  in  which 
all  the  leaders  of  that  group  were  killed.     So  she  was  wrong  on 
that,  very  definitely. 

Teiser:       It's  interesting  that  they  felt  security  in  it,   though. 

Shumate:     "No  difficulty,"  she  said,   "whatsoever."     I  believe  I'd  heard 

that  her  father  had  been  in  a  cabinet  at  the  time  of  the  Kaiser. 

We  went  in  to  Czechoslovakia,  which  of  course  had  its 
independence  and  was  a  democratic  country  at  that  point,   and  then 
into  Budapest,  which  was  under  the  dictatorship  of  Admiral  Horthy, 
and  I   thought  was  extremely  interesting  because  it  gave  more  the 
impression — to  me,   at  least — of  what  I  expected  to  see  in  Central 
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Shumate:     Europe,   from  the  musical-comedy  type  of  thing,   namely  the  fancy 
uniforms  of   the  various  officers  at  the  hotels,   etcetera.      Then 
into  Vienna  and  Switzerland,   and  then  into  Italy  before  returning 
to  Paris.      So  it  was  a  rather  extensive  trip. 

## 

Shumate:      There's  one  other  thing  about  the  trip   that  might  be  of  interest. 
We  went  over  on  the  Isle  de  France,  which  was  one  of  the  great 
ships  of  that  period.     Mother  was   especially  excited  because  one 
of  her  great  loves — she'd  never  met  him  or  never  did  meet  him — 
was  Maurice  Chevalier,   and  he  was  on  the  ship  and  entertained  on 
the  night   that  they  entertained.      There  were  other  theatrical 
people,   such  as   Irene  Bordoni,   and  Jack  Pickford — different 
people — as  well  as  some  of  the  great  industrialists.     I  remember 
the  president  of  Anaconda  was  on;  his  name  was   Cornelius  F.  Kelley. 
But  that  was   an  example  of  how  fancy,   so   to  speak,    that  ship  was 
at  that  time.  We  expected  to  return  to  San  Francisco  on  a  Dutch 
boat  by  way  of   the  canal,  with  some  friends.      But  the  lady   [one 
of  the  friends]   got  ill  and  left  earlier  from  Paris,  where  she'd 
been  living,    for  Los  Angeles,   and  was  operated  on  and  died   (she 
was  a  fairly  young  woman  and  died  of  cancer).      So  we  didn't  take 
that  trip  but  came  directly  to  New  York  again  on  one  of  the  Holland- 
American  liners. 


Dermatology  and  Dermatologists 


Shumate;  On  returning  home  after  the  trip,  and  of  course  having  finished 
my  internship,  I  then  went  in  to  Dr.  Harry  E.  Alderson's  office. 
Alderson  then  was  associated  with  a  man  by  the  name  of  [Stuart  C.] 
Way,  so  it  was  really  Alderson  and  Way. 

Dr.  Alderson  was  head  of  the  Department  of  Dermatology  at 
Stanford.  He  had  been  appointed  in  1911  or  '12  when  Stanford  took 
over  Cooper  [Medical  College]  and  Dr.  [Ray  Lyman]  Wilbur  became 
dean.  Dr.  Wilbur  asked  him  to  become  the  head  of  the  Dermatology 
Department,  and  Dr.  Alderson,  in  preparation  for  this,  went  to 
Europe  and  was  in  Vienna  for  a  year  in  1912  and  then  returned  and 
took  over  as  head  of  the  department. 

Teiser:   Why  would  he  have  done  that? 

Shumate:   I  presume  not  only  for  the  knowledge  but  also  for  the  prestige 

which  Vienna  had  at  that  time.  Germany  and  Vienna  were  considered, 
if  one  wanted  really  to  do  something  special  in  medicine,  they 
were  the  places  to  go.  That  was  true  up  to  the  time  of  World 
War  I.  The  great  discoveries  in  medicine  were  mostly  in  these 
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Shumate:   great  medical  centers.  It  all  shifted  after  World  War  I,  and  I 
think  one  could  say  that  the  United  States  has  been  the  center 
of  medicine  research  and  development  greater  than  any  other 
country  since  then.  At  many  of  the  medical  centers,  especially 
in  eastern  United  States,  like  in  New  York,  people  come  from  all 
over  the  world,  the  same  way  that  formerly  they  went  to  Vienna. 

Dr.  Alderson,  I  remember,  loved  Vienna  so  much  during  his 
one  year  stay  (it  may  have  been  two)  that  he  never  returned  to 
Vienna;  although  he  went  to  Europe.  He  never  would  go  back  to 
Vienna  after  World  War  I  because  he  felt  that  it  would  not  be  the 
same  as  what  he  remembered  it. 

Teiser:   Was  it  especially  a  center  for  dermatology  or  for  all  medicine? 

Shumate;  I  would  say  all  medicine.  He  remained  as  head  of  the  department 
after  his  retirement;  because  of  World  War  II,  they  kept  him  on. 
So  he  had  a  long  period  there  as  being  chief  of  the  department 
and  did  not  retire  till  roughly  around  1943  or  '44,  maybe  '45, 
just  after  the  war,  when  one  of  his  former  students,  Otto  Schmidt, 
became  head.  Schmidt  remained  head  of  the  department  for  two 
or  three  years  until  Eugene  Farber  came  from  the  East,  and  Dr. 
Farber  has  remained  as  head  of  the  department — another  long  time, 
because  he's  still  the  head  of  the  department  at  the  present  time. 

Dr.  Alderson 's  office  was  a  very  active  office  at  that 
period. 

Teiser:   Let  me  interrupt  and  ask  you  how  you  decided  to  go  into  it. 

Shumate:  I  was  wondering  what  to  do,  more  or  less.   I  had  never  really 
studied  dermatology  in  any  specialized  way,  and  this  opening 
happened  to  be  there,  and  that's  how  I  went  in.  It  was  just  by 
chance,  I  guess;  I  think  Father  had  something  to  do  with  it. 

Teiser:   If  there' d  been  an  opening  in  a  brain  surgeon's  office,  would 
you  have  taken  that? 

Shumate:  Well,  no,  I  had  no  training  in  surgery.  So  it  would  have  to  have 
been  some  branch  of  medicine.  The  Dermatology  Department  actually 
was  a  part  of  the  Department  of  Medicine  at  Stanford,  under  Dr. 
Arthur  Bloomfield,  I  guess.   (His  son  is  the  newspaper  critic.) 

Teiser:   You  would  have  gone  into  any  field  of  medicine  that — 
Shumate:  Medicine,  period,  yes. 
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Shumate:   I  think  I  mentioned  that  as  an  intern  I  received  $10  a  month. 

Well,  I  received  nothing  a  month  when  I  went  in  Dr.  Alderson's; 
it  was  more  of  a  training  period,  I  guess  you'd  call  it,  the 
first  year.  That's  certainly  different  from  what  they  do  now, 
and  most  of  them  want  I  don't  know  how  much  a  month  now,  when 
they  first  start,  whether  they  know  anything  or  not — I  guess 
they  are  better  trained,  though,  so  I  shouldn't  say  anything. 

I  stayed  with  Dr.  Alderson  for  nineteen  years,  until  his 
death,  which  occurred  in  1952. 

Teiser:   How  did  things  change  over  the  years? 

Shumate:  Later  on  I  received  a  salary  and  then  a  percentage. 

Teiser:   And  your  duties?  For  instance,  in  the  beginning  did  you  watch 
more  than  you  acted? 

Shumate:   I  think  I  was  taking  histories  and  watching  and  doing  the  routine 
things.  We  had,  as  I  said,  a  large  office.  Dr.  Way  left  and 
went  out  for  himself  a  couple  of  years  later.  We  had  a  nurse 
and  two  other  girls  in  the  office,  a  secretary  and  a  receptionist. 

We  were  treating  many  cases  of  syphilis.  In  fact  for  a 
while  we  had  a  night  clinic  in  our  office.   (This  reminds  me,  in 
those  days  we  not  only  worked  one  night  but  five  and  one  half 
days.  Now  many  doctors  work  four  days.   The  Medico-Dental  Building 
is  locked  on  Saturdays!) 

The  treatment  we  used  was  very  different,  as  was  the  diagnosis. 
We  had  to  be  very  careful  to  make  a  correct  diagnosis  before 
treatment  because  the  treatment  was  severe  and  long — eighteen 
months  of  alternating  the  injections  of  bismuth  in  the  buttocks 
and  an  arsenical,  mapharsen,  in  the  veins.   It  was  so  long  most 
people  did  not  persist  in  the  treatment. 

For  centuries  since  syphilis'  recognition  in  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  shortly  after  the  discovery  of  America, 
mercury  had  been  the  treatment.   Iodine,  of  a  type, 
"came  in"  during  the  1880s  and  1890s.  However,  in  Germany  three 
events  changed  the  treatment.  First  the  discovery  of  the  organism, 
the  Spirochaeta,  by  Fritz  Schaudinn  and  Erich  von  Hoffman  in  1905. 
This  was  followed  by  Wassermann's  discovery  of  a  blood  test  for 
diagnosis  in  1907  and  finally  Ehrich's  "magic  bullet, "--"606"— 
salvarsan,  an  arsenical,  came  in  1909.   Salvarsan  was  modified 
several  times  as  time  went  on,  and  became  less  toxic;  still,  it 
was  a  dangerous  drug. 
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Shumate:  When  I  first  entered  Dr.  Alderson's  office  we  treated  not  only 
dermatological  conditions  but  also  syphilis .  This  is  not  so 
now.  Syphilis  had  been  part  of  this  specialty  since  its  beginnings 
as  a  specialty  in  the  last  century.  The  specialty  had  started 
in  Paris  during  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  at  the 
St.  Louis  hospital.   This  hospital,  L'Hopital  Saint-Louis,  I 
believe,  still  exists  or  did  until  recently.  It  was  for  over  a 
century  a  special  hospital  for  skin  and  syphilis  cases.   The 
reason  syphilis  was  part  of  this  specialty  was  because  the 
diagnosis  in  the  nineteenth  century  was  made  by  skin  lesions, 
in  early  syphilis  by  the  primary  lesions,  or  in  the  secondary  stage 
by  the  rash.  There  were  other  skin  manifestations  in  the  later 
stages.   This  was  of  course  before  the  discovery  of  blood  tests 
as  a  means  of  diagnosis  or  of  the  organism  that  caused  the  disease. 
When  I  started  practice  the  official  magazine  of  the  specialty  in 
the  United  States  was  named  The  Archives  of  Dermatology  and 
Syphilology.  Now  it  is  known  as  The  Archives  of  Dermatology. 

It  might  be  interesting  that  Erich  von  Hoffmann  came  out 
in  the  thirties  to  visit  San  Francisco  and  as  a  guest  of  Dr. 
Alderson.  He  was  a  German  of  worldwide  fame  because  of  his  being 
one  of  the  discoverers  of  the  spirochete.  He  was  also  a  husky 
man  with  a  large  scar  on  his  face  from  dueling  as  a  youngster 
in  college,  which  he  was,  I  presume,  very  proud  of.  He  was  a 
man  who,  while  he  never  fought  Hitler  in  any  way,  he  certainly 
was  not  very  pleased  with  him;  he  was  still  a  Kaiser  man,  looking 
back  on  the  past.  He  was  quite  old  when  he  came  here  in  1936  or 
'37. 

The  third  great  discovery  in  the  early  part  of  the  century, 
besides  salvarsan  and  the  discovery  of  the  spirochete,  was  the 
Wassermann  test,  the  blood  test  which  diagnosed  syphilis  in  a 
manner  different  than  just  looking  at  it  from  the  cutaneous 
lesions;  namely,  a  test.  By  1930  all  of  these  were  modified  in 
every  way,  and  we  were  using,  as  I  said,  mapharsen,  which  is  a 
change  from  salvarsan  and  was  developed  by  an  American  in 
Wisconsin  University.  During  World  War  I,  we  took  the  formula  of 
salvarsan,  which  was  German,  a  copyright  and  made  it  arsphenamine , 
which  had  the  same  formula. 

This  treatment  which  I  mentioned,  of  those  two  ingredients 
(arsenical  and  bismuth) ,  was  over  an  18-month  period,  almost  two 
years.  It  was  found  later  that  the  average  person,  regardless  of 
whether  he  was  a  scholar,  a  university  person,  or  whether  he  was 
a  laborer,  would  never  complete  it — the  completion  rate  was  less 
than  30  percent.  It  was  just  too  long,  and  people  got  tired  and 
didn't  do  it,  and  they  thought  they  were  well  or  something.   So 
the  method  was  poor,  as  far  as  completion  of  the  treatment. 

Teiser:   When  it  was  completed,  was  it  successful? 
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Shumate:   It  was  our  impression  that  it  was  successful.  Looking  back  on 
it,  I  presume  the  modern  doctor  would  raise  his  hands  in  horror 
at  getting  a  heavy  metal — namely,  bismuth — into  a  person. 
Arsenic,  as  we  know,  is  a  dangerous  metal  also — even  as  an  alloy. 
Of  course,  mercury  had  been  used.  We  didn't  use  it;  at  that  time 
it  was  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Mercury  was  the  main  treatment  for  three  or  four  hundred 
years,  from  the  beginnings  when  syphilis  got  its  name,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century.   I  might  mention  that  the 
word  syphilis  comes  from  a  poem  written  by  [Hieronymus] 
Fracastorius  and  published  in  Verona  in  1530  [Syphilidis,  sive 
Morbi  Gallici] .  The  hero  is  called  Syphilis  (from  the  Greek 
"swine  lover") .  Few  diseases  can  claim  a  name  from  a  poem. 
He  not  only  gave  the  name  in  this  poem,  but  he  also  told  of  various 
treatments.  The  treatment  which  he  said  was  most  effective  was 
that  of  mercury,  and  that  was  not  only  true  then  but  was  true  for 
the  next  few  hundred  years ,  till  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century 
when  iodine  came  in.  So  mercury  had  been  used  even  in  the  1920s, 
and  when  one  looks  back  on  it — at  the  present  time,  people  are 
afraid  of  a  little  mercury  in  fish  or  something!  Yet  they  were 
giving  tremendous  dosages  by  rubbings  and  by  injection  and  by 
mouth,  of  mercury  through  the  years;  whether  it  did  more  harm 
than  good,  I'm  not  sure. 

Teiser:   Was  the  Wassermann  test  a  reliable  test? 

Shumate:  Not  originally,  but  it  got  more  and  more  accurate,  and  at  the 

present  time  a  modification,  as  one  might  call  it,  is  much  more 
accurate.  There  were  many  false  positives  in  those  times;  one 
had  to  take  that  into  consideration  and  repeat  it.  The  whole 
treatment  was  different.  Now,  under  penicillin,  one  doesn't 
have  to  be  accurate  on  their  treatment,  because  it  probably  will 
do  no  harm  and  it's  better  to  get  it.  But  in  those  days,  unless 
you  had  an  accurate  diagnosis,  it  was  considered  very  poor  practice 
to  start  treatment  unless  you  definitely  knew  that  the  person  had 
the  condition.  That  is  not  true  now.  You  couldn't  treat  on 
suspicion;  you  would,  maybe,  now. 

Teiser:   Suppose  people  are  allergic  to  penicillin? 

Shumate:  Then  they  would  give  other  antibiotics.  They're  probably  more 
expensive.   It  is  not  the  case  with  gonorrhea,  for  example,  but 
penicillin  is  still  accurate  for  destroying  the  syphilis  bug;  as 
far  as  syphilis  goes,  it  works.   It  still  works,  and  there's  no 
resistance  to  it,  apparently,  which  is  in  contrast  to  the  other 
venereal  diseases. 
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Shumate:     We  had  so  many  patients  with  this   condition,   including  some  of 
the  people  extremely  well  known  socially  and  in  the  upper 
brackets,   so  to  speak,  economically,   that  it's  amazing.     I 
can  even  think  of  a  younger  person  who   is  now  one  of  the  famous 
people  in  California  who  was  treated  for  that  disease.     We  had 
so  many  patients  that  we  had  one  night  clinic,  when  we  had 
another  lady  who'd  come  in  and  help;   once  a  week  we  worked  at 
night.     We  had  mostly  clinic  work  in  the  morning   (Dr.  Alderson 
was  at  Stanford  clinic,   and  I  was   certain  days,  but  as  I'll 
mention  later,   I  went  to  other  places) ,   and  in  the  afternoon  we 
were  in  the  office,   and  we  were  there  five  days  a  week.     There 
was  no  Wednesday  off  like  so  many  people  take  now.     Also  we  had 
office  hours  on  Saturday  morning.     Besides  the  office  hours  in 
the  morning — and  we  didn't  finish  usually  till  two  in  the 
afternoon — I  had  a  clinic  at  St.  Mary's  Hospital  in  the  morning  on 
Saturday.      (No  doctor  would  think  I'm  telling  the  truth  when  I 
tell  that.)     And  that  was  not  only  our  office;   the  whole  building 
at  490  Post  was  active  up  till  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon — 
and  some  of  them  worked  longer. 

Now  the  building  is  locked  on  Saturday  and  no     one  down  there. 
Also — and  this  was  true  of  other  businesses — the  people  on 
Saturdays  would  end  up  at  the  Bohemian  Club  bar  or  the  Olympic 
Club  bar  and  so  on,   and  they  were  rip-roaring  places  after  work. 
Those  bars  are  closed  on  Saturday  now,   and  their  lunchrooms  are 
closed,  except  for  maybe  a  few  tables  and  maybe  you  can  get  a 
drink  in  some  way  or  another,  but  in  general  those  clubs  downtown 
are  absolutely  dead  on  Saturdays,   in  contrast  to  the  1930s  when 
they  were  very  active. 

I  don't  know  whether  our  work  was  maybe  not  as  difficult  or 
whether  I  had  more  energy  in  the  1930s,  but  besides  going  to  the 
clinic  at  St.  Mary's  and  the  clinic  at  Stanford,   I  also  once  a  week 
went  as  a  visiting  dermatologist  to  San  Francisco  General  Hospital, 
and  every  so  often  to   the  Laguna  Honda  home,   and  we  had  a  small 
clinic  at  Franklin  Hospital.     Those  are  the  ones  I  remember  at 
this  minute.     Maybe  one  reason  we  could  cover  so  many  hospitals — 
we  were  on  the  staff  of  so  many  hospitals — is  we  did  not  have  the 
tremendous  number  of   committee  meetings   that   the  hospitals  have 
now.     The  rules  and  regulations  in  hospitals  are  such,   and  are 
so  demanding,  with  committee  meetings   and  that  type  of  thing, 
that  a  doctor  usually  confines  himself   to  one  hospital,  while 
in  the  thirties  we  were  on  the  staff  of  four  or  five  hospitals. 
Some  doctors,   if  they  were  quite  prominent,  were  on  the  staff  of 
even  more . 

Teiser:       Was  your  office  the  best  known  group  of  dermatologists   in  San 
Francisco? 
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Shumate:     No,    there  was  another  group,   and  that  was   the  UC  group  under 
Morrow — that  was    [Howard]  Morrow,    [Hiram  E.]  Miller,   and 
[Lawrence]   Taussig  at  that  time.      That  office  continues   as  Rees, 
and  Bennett,   and  I  believe  there's  some  younger  men  in  it. 
Morrow  did  have  a  son  who  became  a  dermatologist — Grant  Morrow. 
But  Grant  Morrow  was  not  in  his  father's  office;  he  had  an 
office  at  909  Hyde  and  has   retired  recently  and  is  up  in  Santa 
Rosa. 

Dr.  Howard  Morrow  was  head  of  the  department  at  University 
of  California,   San  Francisco,   and  he  was   in  many  other  things. 
He  was  president  of  the  state  medical  association  at  one  time 
and,   at  the  time  of  his   death — which  was   a  sudden  death — was 
also  president  of  the  California  State  Medical  Association  and 
the  California  State  Board  of  Health.     He  was  very  influential 
politically  and  was  quite  a  different   type  man  from  Dr.   Alderson. 
Dr.  Morrow  was   from  a  distinguished  family;  he  was   related  some 
way  to  the  Joseph  D.   Grant  family.     But  he  was  a  pretty  tough 
person  in  his  way  and  with  his  patients;  however  he  was  a  pretty 
good  doctor,   don't  misunderstand  me.     He  also  had  a  very  keen 
sense  of  humor,  which  Dr.  Alderson  didn't  have. 

Dr.  Alderson  was  quite  the  gentleman,   always   dressed  as 
such,   and  had  glasses  with  a  cord  that  came  down,   and  looked  like 
a  picture  of  a  doctor.     However,  he  was   also  a  person  who   did  not 
care  for  Dr.   Morrow.      I  don't  think  Dr.  Morrow  cared  one  way  or 
the  other,  but  Alderson  really  disliked  Morrow,   and  Morrow  knew 
it  and  used  to  needle  him. 

There  were  few  dermatologists  in  that  day  in  San  Francisco. 
Now  the  San  Francisco  Dermatological  Society,  which  is   really 
the  Northern  California  Dermatological  Society,  has   several 
hundred  members.     But  in  the  1930s   it  was  very  small,   and  we 
could  use  a  private  office  for  our  meetings  of  the  society.      There 
would  be  maybe  eight  or  nine  patients   that  were  demonstrated,   and 
those  patients  would  be  seen  right  in  the  office. 

An  example  was  we  worked  up  a  case — by  "we"   I  mean  Dr. 
Alderson  and  the  Stanford  group — and  presented  it.      I'll  never 
forget  Dr.  Morrow  getting  up  and  saying,   "My  colleague  from  that 
institution  up  on  the  hill,   that  red  brick  building — what  is   the 
name?     Oh,   Stanford,   Stanford — has  presented  an  excellent, 
excellent  report.      They're  meticulous  in  their  findings,   their 
biopsy,   their  blood  reports,   etc." — I'm  not  saying  it  the  way  he 
did,   but  more  or  less,   and  went  on  and  on  and  then  finally  said, 
"Of  course,    the  interesting   thing  is,  with  all  of  this,   the 
diagnosis  is  completely  wrong,"   and  gave  another  one  and  sat  down. 
At  that,    the  Stanford  people  all  got  up   to  defend  Dr.   Alderson, 
while  Miller  and  Taussig  and  the  UC  group  got  up,   on  the  other 
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Shumate:  hand,  telling  them  where  they  were  wrong.  It  was,  I'm  sure,  on 
Morrow's  part  sort  of  amusing.  But  it  wasn't  amusing  for  Dr. 
Alderson;  he  just  got  boiling  mad  at  this  thing  of  telling  him 
that  his  diagnosis  was  completely  wrong.  It  was  typical  of  the 
animosity  that  existed  between  these  two  universities  at  that 
time,  a  thing  that  doesn't  exist  now,  or  at  least  to  much  of  an 
extent. 

Teiser:   In  other  brandies  of  the  field  of  medicine,  were  there  always 
these  two  groups? 

Shumate:  Yes,  especially  before  Stanford  moved.  There  was  quite  a 
cleavage  between  the  two  schools. 

Teiser:   It  seems  to  me  there  were  two  prominent  offices  in  each 

specialty,  one  from  Cal  and  one  from  Stanford — is  that  right? 

Shumate:   I  think  that's  true  in  dermatology.  Dr.  Alderson  on  Wednesdays 
used  to  drive  down  the  country — he  had  an  office  at  Mills 
Hospital — and  then  down  to  Palo  Alto  where  he  visited  the  Stanford 
clinic  at  the  campus  and  then  went  over  to  a  Dr.  Robert  Powers' 
office  in  Palo  Alto  where  he  saw  patients.  We  were  the  only 
dermatologists  between  San  Francisco  and  San  Jose  at  that  time. 
In  San  Jose  there  was  only  one,  a  Dr.  Merlin  Maynard,  who  had  been 
trained  at  Stanford.  But  that's  all  there  were  until  after  the 
war,  and  now  I'd  hate  to  tell  you  how  many — there  are  just  dozens — 
I  don't  know  how  many.  Every  town — Mountain  View,  Sunnyvale, 
Los  Altos — you  name  it,  they  all  have  at  least  two  dermatologists. 

Teiser:   Were  there  many  women  in  dermatology? 

Shumate:   There  were  a  few.   There  was  a  Dr.  [Frances  A.]  Torrey  at  Cal  who 
was  quite  prominent,  and  there  was  a  Frances  Keddie,  but  she 
started  after  the  war.  I  think  most  of  the  women  doctors  in 
dermatology  in  this  area  were  after  the  war.  They  are  numerous 
now. 

The  first  San  Francisco  dermatologist  full-time  was  Alfred 
Regensburger,  one  of  two  brothers  who  were  doctors.  This  was  in 
the  early  1880s.  Dr.  Douglass  Montgomery  was  a  pathologist  who 
later  went  into  dermatology,  and  he  was  the  head  of  the  department 
at  UC  before  Morrow  took  over.  Douglass  Montgomery  never  got  over 
being  eased  out;  he  was  quite  an  enemy,  if  that's  the  word,  of 
Morrow.  At  Cooper  [Hospital],  their  first  full-time  dermatologist 
was  Dr.  David  Friedlander,  who  was  there  under  Cooper  before 
Stanford  [University]  took  over.  He  had  a  son,  a  doctor.  Dr. 
Friedlander 's  wife  was  a  Duff icy  from  San  Rafael,  whose  brother 
was  a  well-known  doctor  of  San  Rafael.  He  had  a  son,  a  Dr. 
Duff icy  too.  Young  Dr.  Friendlander,  Richard  Duff icy  Friedlander 
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Shumate:  was  in  the  war,  came  back  and  was  sort  of  ill  after  that,  died 
a  long  time  ago,  rather  young.  He  did  not  come  back  from  the 
war  in  very  good  shape. 

There  were  two  other  well-known  dermatologists  in  San 
Francisco  not  connected  with  the  medical  schools.  They  were 
Ernest  Chipman  and  Ernest  Stratton.  Stratton  married  a  daughter 
of  Bruce  Cornwall  of  Cornwall,  Coldwell  and  Banker  (now  Coldwell 
and  Banker) — real  estate.  Cornwall  was  the  son  of  the  pioneer 
Pierre  Cornwall. 

Dr.  Norman  Epstein  was  connected  with  Mount  Zion  and  UC 
hospitals.  His  two  sons  are  dermatologists  at  the  present  time. 
I  may  have  left  out  someone,  but  those  I  think  were  the  most 
prominent  dermatologists  at  that  period  in  San  Francisco — when 
I  say  San  Francisco  that  means  northern  California,  because  there 
were  hardly  any  others  except  in  Oakland  and  one  in  Sacramento. 
In  Sacramento,  Dr.  Charles  Schoff,  and  then  later  a  Dr.  John 
Fanning  up  there.  Across  the  bay,  in  Oakland,  Dr.  Charles  J. 
Lunsford  and  Dr.  Harry  Templeton  in  Oakland,  and  later  Dr. 
Herman  Allington.  But  there  were  not  very  many  dermatologists. 

We  had  patients  come  in,  in  the  thirties,  from  all  over 
northern  California,  like  Chico  and  Eureka  and  so  forth.  Also 
we  had  patients  come  in  from  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  There  was  a 
Dr.  Putnam  there,  but  he  was  a  rather  elderly  man  who  went  into 
dermatology  in  his  later  life.  He  was  quite  wealthy  and  I  don't 
think  aggressive.  So  we  had  patients  from  all  over.  That's 
absolutely  a  thing  of  the  past.   They  have  very  good  specialists 
in  all  types  of  medicine  in  all  these  so-called  smaller  towns  now, 
and  they  would  have  no  reason  to  come  in  to  San  Francisco. 

Teiser:   You  said  that  syphilis  was  your  main — 

Shumate:  No,  I  didn't  say  main — but  it  consisted  of  a  large  percentage  of 
our  practice.  Since  penicillin,  any  doctor  can  treat  this 
disease  so  the  dermatologists  seldom  see  any  case.  Also  the  cases 
of  syphilis  have  declined  greatly. 

Teiser:   What  was  the  rest  of  your  practice  concerned  with,  then? 

Shumate:  With  the  regular  skin  diseases,  such  as  they  are  now.   The  most 
common,  possibly,  was  acne,  and  one  of  the  more  common  was 
psoriasis — the  usual  skin  conditions. 

Teiser:   Now  a  good  deal  of  skin  cancer  is  treated  by  dermatologists, 
isn't  it? 
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Shumate:     We   treated  skin  cancer  at  that  time  too;    the  method  may  have 

been  somewhat  different,   but  we  certainly  treated  it  with  good 
results.     There  are  certain  dermatologists  that  do  surgery, 
which  we  didn't  do.      There  are  many  changes,   I  realize.      I  would 
say  that  the  treatment — I  have  Dr.   Alderson's   formulas   and  even 
the  ones   that  I  used  are  all  obsolete — at  least  they're  not  used. 
Not   that   they  weren't,   some  of  them,   pretty  good. 

If  I  wrote  a  prescription,   like  for  instance,  a  hair  tonic 
for  scaliness  and  itching  in  the  scalp,   the  pharmacist  possibly 
could  not  fill  it  and  possibly   couldn't  read  it.     And  sometimes 
deliberately,  on  a  very  simple  one,   I  can  write  "Methol,  1/4%" 
(that'd  be  0.3  on  the  metric)    and  Euresol  Procap,   3%,   3.6,"   and 
"Spirits  of  Myrciae,   36,"  and  "Spirits  of  Veni  Recti,   to  120 
ounces,"   in  other  words   4  ounces,   and  then  directions — I  would  do 
that  deliberately  even  now,  because  it's  a  good  prescription.     But 
I've  had  phone  calls  from  the  pharmacist — and  they'd  do  it  just 
for  the  fun  of  it — asking  me  what  spirits  of  Myrciae  was.      It's 
bay  rum.     And  spirits  of  veni  recti  is  alcohol.     They  just  don't 
know  it!     Pharmacists  have  longer  schooling  than  ever,  but  they 
don't  know  any  of  the  Latin  or  any  of   these  words   that  were  used. 
Almost  all  of  the  work  in  a  pharmacy  now,   regardless  of  their 
good  training,   is  just   taking  pills   that  are  already  made — they 
can't  make  one;  powders  are  completely  gone — and  all  they  do  is 
transfer  them  from  a  larger  bottle  of  pills.     Or  a  liquid  that's 
already  made  up,    they  don't  have  to  mix  it,   they  just  pour  it  out. 
They  don't  have   to  know  anything  about  mixing  or  making  up 
prescriptions;   I  don't  think  they  know  how. 

Teiser:       Among  these  diseases  other  than  syphilis,  what  percentage  of  your 
time  was   taken  up  by  these  other  diseases? 

Shumate:      I  presume   the  most   common   thing  we  had — and  I  dislike  making  a 
positive  statement  because  I've  sort  of  forgotten — I  would  say 
that  we  saw  more  patients,  young  people,  with  acne  than  anything 
else.     The  treatment  then  was  not  too  successful,  and  the 
treatment  now  is  not  too  successful.     They  use  more  antibiotics; 
we  didn't  use  them,  of  course,   at  that  time.     We  used  more  X-rays 
than  what's  used  now,   although  our  results  were  not   too  good  with 
superficial  X-rays,   and  we  did  not  use  it  so  much,   even     in  the 
thirties.     We  were  using  dry  ice  slush  on  the  face  for  its  peeling 
effect;    they  use  similar  things  now. 

There 've  been  some  scare  articles  recently  about  the  use  of 
X-rays  that  were  used  twenty-five,   thirty  years  ago  as  causing 
thyroid  cancer — absolutely  ridiculous.      To  begin  with,   I  don't 
know  of  any  dermatologist  that  didn't  shield  the  area  around  the 
area  that  you  were  going  to  give  the  X-rays  to,  with  lead  shields. 
We  were  careful  to  do  that,  over  the  scalp  and  over  the  ears  and 
over   their  neck,   so   there  was  no  way  of  getting  any.     And  besides, 
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Shumate:      the  average  dosage  that  most   dermatologists  used  in  the  1930s 
and   '40s  was  very  small  and  couldn't  have  done  any  harm; 
superficial  X-ray  only.      It  is  true  that  in  the  1920s  or  earlier — 
especially  earlier — that  people  using  X-rays  were  burnt  themselves, 
many  of  them.     Hi   [Hiram]  Miller  was  burnt,   and   [Laurence]   Taussig 
had  a  couple  of  fingers   off,   from  X-rays.      They  were  in  Howard 
Morrow's  office.      It  was  not  uncommon,   to  see  people  with  the 
results  of  X-rays,    their  faces  burnt.      I   can  think  of  people  I 
know  today — friends  of  mine — that  have  their  faces  burnt  from 
X-rays.     But  that  was   done  not  necessarily  by  dermatologists  but 
by  people  who  were  not  so   cautious. 

We  used  ultraviolet  light,  which  of   course  is  nothing  but 
a  type  of  sunlight.  And  we  had  an  electric  coagulation   (dessication) 
machine  in  the  office.  We  had  what  was   called  a  kromayer  lamp. 
We  had  the  X-ray  machine.   Dry  ice  was  delivered  weekly. 

Teiser:        Is   there  a  tendency  for  research  to  be  done  in  really  serious 
diseases  only  and — 

Shumate:     Oh,   I  think  there's  a  great  deal  of  research  being  done  on 

derma tological  areas.      On  psoriasis,   for  instance — tremendous  work 
being  done,  but  they  haven't  found  any  real  answer  or  treatment 
that's   completely  successful  at  the  present  time.   But  the  work  is 
being  done. 

Teiser:       Has  San  Francisco  been  a  center  for  research  on  dermato logical 
diseases? 

Shumate;     Maybe  more  now  than  what  it  was.      I  think  at  the  two  universities 

there's  a  great  deal  of  research  being  done.      I   think  that  possibly 
the  center  of  research  in  former  years  was  in  New  York  and  in 
some  of  the  larger  medical   centers  in  the  East,  but  not  now.      The 
medical  schools  in  California  are  tops. 

Teiser:        The  clinics — the  meetings — at  which  you  presented  cases  were  in 
a  sense  research — 

Shumate:     Well,  yes,   for  training,   I  presume  it  would  be  part.     The  patients 
were  worked  up,    to  use  that  expression,   and  then  there  were 
several  pages,  maybe,   of  the  history  and  the  findings — the 
laboratory  and  the  histopathological  findings.      Then  the  doctors 
examined  the  patients,   and  then  the  person  or  group  who  wrote  the 
paper  would  get  up  and  discuss  it,   and  then  there  would  be 
questions  asked,   and  so  on.      That  still  goes  on.      I  haven't  been 
toameeting  in  years,  but  the  format,   as  far  as   I  know,   is   similar. 
They  discuss   the  latest  things.    Someone  will  get  up  and  say  that 
such  and  such  a  thing  is  good  for  it,   and  someone  gets  up  and  says 
it  isn't.     You  really  learn  a  great  deal  from  those  meetings,   I 
would  say. 
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Shumate:      I  did  leave  San  Francisco  in  1937  and  stayed  a  year  in  New  York 

at  New  York  Skin  and  Cancer  Center   (which  has   another  name,   I 

think,   now;  it's   in  lower  New  York).      I   took  some  postgraduate 
work  there. 

Teiser:        How  did  you  happen  to  do   that? 

Shumate:     The  opportunity  arose  after  my  brief  marriage  terminated,   so  I 
went  to  New  York.     I  went  to  New  York  in  a  way  that  was  nice, 
too,  because  I  went  on  the  Santa  Rosa,  one  of  the  Grace  Line 
ships   that  went  through  the  canal  and  into  Havana  and,  before 
doing  so,  had  a  side  trip   in  Guatemala  including  Antigua,   and  it 
was  a  lovely  trip.     A  great  many  San  Francisco  residents  were  on 
the  ship.      It  took  I  think  nineteen  or  twenty-one  days,   I've 
forgotten,    to  get  to  New  York. 

In  New  York  I  lived  at  the  Hotel  Gramercy,  which  is  on 
Gramercy  Park.      It  was  a  very  nice  hotel,  and  I  paid  the  enormous 
sume  of  $75  a  month  for  a  room. 

I  also  went  back  to  New  York  in  1940  and  took  some  work  in 
his topatho logy  from  one  of  my  former  instructors  at  the  Skin  and 
Cancer,   Dr.   David  L.   Satenstein   (who's  Satenstein  and  Sachs, 
really,  with  Dr.  Wilbert  Sachs). 

In  the  1950s — '53  or  '54,   I've  forgotten  the  exact  date — 
I  was  president  of  the  San  Francisco  Dermatological  Society.     At 
Stanford  I  was  an  instructor  in  the  thirties,  but  in  the  1950s 
I  became  a  clinical  associate  professor  of  medicine,   assigned  to 
dermatology. 

Teiser:       Did  you  enjoy  teaching? 

Shumate:      I  didn't  do   too  much  teaching.      I   taught  the  students   to  a  certain 
extent,   and  then  in  the  1950s  I  was  teaching  the  nurses  at  Stanford. 
They  had  a  nursing  school   (which  I  believe  is  a  thing  of  the  past) , 
and  I  gave  the  lectures   to   the  nurses.      I  gave  the  lectures  to   the 
nurses  at  St.   Mary's  Hospital  when  they  had  a  nursing  school,  but 
they  don't  have  one  now  either.     The  nursing  school  moved  to  the 
University  of  San  Francisco  in  the  late  fifties  or  sixties,  but 
is   run  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  that  run  St. 
Mary's,  but  on  the  campus  of  the  University  of  San  Francisco.      I 
taught  there  the  first  two  years.     But  the  people  in  regular 
medicine — clinical  medicine — I   think  were  more  or  less   dropped,   and 
I  think  they  have  full-time  instructors  now  in  the  University  nursing 
school. 
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Shumate:     Very  few  hospitals  have  nurses   training  schools   any  more.      I 
don't  know  whether  any  of  them  do.     One  by  one  they've  been 
dropped.      The  nurses  now,   if  they're  going  in  for  R.N.,   they  go 
to  a  university  or  college  and  take  their  training. 

Teiser:        A  whole  different  order,   isn't  it? 

Shumate:     Yes. 

Teiser:       We  have  nurses'   aides,  I  suppose,   doing  a  lot  of — 

Shumate:     Yes,  nurses'   aides  have  come  in,   and  so  the  nurses,  while  they're 
in  charge  of  the  ward,   a  great  deal  of  their  work  is  book  work. 
In  instruction,  when  we  had  nurses  in  training,   they  did  a  lot  of 
what  the  nurses'    aides   do  now,    and  they  were  with   the  patients  a 
great  deal. 


Early  Family  Vehicles   and  Trips//// 
[Interview  7:     June  5,   1978] 


Shumate:      I  was   thinking  of  our  various   conveyances   that  we  had.     My 

earliest  remembrance,   of   course,  was   the  horse-drawn  vehicles. 
I  only  remember  two;   I  believe  that's  all  we  had — as  far  as  I 
remember,   anyhow.     One  was  Father's  small  rig,   a  two-seater,   in 
which  he  made  his   calls   for  his  patients  and  went  to  the 
drugstores.     The  family  carriage,    though,   and  the  one  we  used 
to  drive  out  to   the  park  in,  was  a  Rockaway.    This  morning  I  was 
curious  what  a  Rockaway  was.      I  looked  in  the  dictionary  and  found 
that  it  had  received  its  name  from  the  city  in  New  York  where  it 
was  made.      It  held  the  entire  family,   and  it  was  open  on  the  sides. 
I  remember  sitting  in  front,   and  if  I  was  a  very  good  boy  I   could 
hold  the  reins.     Either  my  father  or  the  coachman  or  whoever  drove 
the  horses  had  the  reins,  but   then  the  reins  had  three  or  four 
feet,   at  least,   excess,   and  that's  what  I  was  allowed  to  hold.      I 
thought  that  was  great — I  was  driving  the  horses. 

We  had  the  lap  robes,   and  there's  one  out  here.     We  used 
to  have  two;   one  was  black,    and  I  don't  know  what  happened  to  it — 
maybe  my  sister  took  it — and  the  other  one  is  just  hanging  over 
that  bannister  there.     We  used  it  for  automobiles   later. 

Teiser:       What's  it  made  of?      [examining  it]      It's  a  very  short  fur,   isn't 
it?     It's  like  a  brown  caracal.     My,   that's  heavy. 

Shumate:      I  left  it  there  because  it  reminded  me  of  what  we  used  to  use. 
Teiser:        Pleasant  remembrances  of  the  past? 
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Shumate:      Yes. 


It  would  take  us  a  whole  afternoon,  a  big  trip  on  Sunday, 
to  drive  out  to  the  park  in  the  Rockaway.     The  first  car  we  got — 
and  I  think  it  was  a  Locomobile,   I'm  not  too  sure — I  remember  it 
was  a  big  excitement.     We  had  a  black  man,  who  supposedly  knew 
something  about  mechanics,   and  a  friend,  who  was  also  supposed 
to  be  a  good  mechanic.   So  we  got  in  the  car — we  were  still  living 
on  California  Street  so  it  was  before  1915,   for  certain — and  we 
went  about  a  half  a  block  towards  Divisadero  Street,   and  the  car 
broke  down.     They  couldn't  get  it  to  start  again.     Then  my  father 
got  peeved  and  he  sold  it.     We  didn't  have  another  car  for  several 
years,   until  everyone  began  to  get  cars. 

Then,  when  we  moved  here — that  would  be  1915 — we  always  had 
three  cars.     One  was  the  runabout,   and  that  was  Father's  where 
he,   as  I  said,  made  calls  or  went  to  the  various  drugstores,   and 
so  on.     It  was  a  two-seater  car,   and  usually — in  fact,   I  don't 
think  he  ever  changed — a  Franklin.     The  Franklin  car  was  sort  of 
interesting  because  it  didn't  have  a  radiator — there  was  no  water. 
The  agency  was  owned  by  Dr.  Reginald  Knight-Smith  for  many  years, 
and  many  doctors  bought  Franklins  because  of  Reginald  Knight- 
Smith  . 

One  of  the  other  cars  we  had  was  the  touring  car,  and  the 
first  one  we  had  was  a  Pope-Hartford.     All  these  cars  were  sort 
of  distinct,   and  the  Pope-Hartford  had  a  round  hood  on  it  in 
front,  and  you  could  recognize  it  very  easily.     I  believe  they 
went  out  of  business   in  World  War  I  when  they  started  to  make 
airplane  engines,  but  I'm  not  too  sure  of  that.     Each  car, 
touring  car,   that  we  had — and  other  people  the  same — had  distinct 
little  things  on  its  hood.     Today  I'm  sure  they  would  be  stolen 
right  away,  but  we  never  had  anything  stolen.     We  had  a  little 
bear,   and  this  little  bear — I  can  remember  it;   I  don't  know  what 
happened  to  it — I  don't  know  whether  it  was  metal  or  wood,  but  it 
was  later  on  painted  gold.     Some  people  had  horses  and  different 
things   to  go  on  their  hoods. 

Later  we  had  a  Packard,  had  that  a  number  of  years,  and  then 
a  Pierce  Arrow.     In  the  thirties  I  don't  remember  what  we  had.     But 
those  are  the  cars  that  I  remember.     Those  are  the  touring  cars. 

We  also  had  a  limousine.     It  was  very  seldom  used;  just  on 
state  occasions.      The  first  one  we  had  was  a  Mercedes.      It  was 
one  of   the  last  to  come  over  to  the  United  States  before  World 
War  I.      It  had  the  Kaiser's   emblem  on  it  in   front.      The  Mercedes 
of   today  has  some  emblem  on  it  in  front,  but  this  had  the 
Kaiser's— 
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Teiser:       Shield? 

Shumate:     No,   just    [drawing  a  picture]    a  three-pronged  thing.      I   think  on 
the  Kaiser's  helmet  you  used  to  see   this.      It  was  sort  of — oh, 
I'm  not  drawing  this  very  well.     You  know,   like  a  little  star 
that  he  used  to  wear. 

Afterwards,  we  had  an  English   car,   Cunningham   (I   think  it 
was  English) .      I  always   remember  the  Cunningham  because  the 
interior  was  so  fancy,   so   to  speak.      Inside,   in  the  back,    the 
handles  were  silver,   and  the  little  glass  vase  where  you're 
supposed  to  put  a  rose  in,   in  front,  had  silver  on  it  some  place, 
and  then  the  little  bottles  that  were  always  in  a  limousine  were 
part  silver. 

Teiser:       What  were  the  bottles  for? 

Shumate:     You  know,   I  was   trying  to  think  what  they  were  for,   and  I  don't 
remember.      I   think  one  was  maybe  for  perfume — I  don't  know  what. 
I've  forgotten  what  they  were.      I  know  we  never  had  them  full, 
never  used  them.     But  they  were  in  there,   and  that  was   standard 
equipment  in  a  limousine  at  that  time. 

The  touring  car  was  open,  but  as  years  went  by,  we  had 
curtains  made  for  them  by  Larkin  and  Company,   an  old  firm.      Until 
World  War  II,   at  least,    they  were  on  Franklin  Street;    they  were 
probably  other  places  before  that.      It  was  a  very  old  firm.      I 
think  they  made  carriages  at  one   time.   But  they  made   curtains, 
sort  of  an  isinglass   type,   and  you  attached  them  so   that  it  made 
your  car  enclosed.     So  the  touring  car  was  really  like  an  enclosed 
car  if  you  put  on   these  side  curtains. 

These   touring  cars,   besides   the  back  seat,   had  jump  seats, 
two  jump  seats,    so   that  the  two   children  could  be  between  the 
front  seat  where   the   driver  and  Father  sat,   and  the  back  seat.      So 
it  would  hold  three  in  the  back,   two  youngsters  on  the  jump  seats, 
and  then  two  people  in  front. 

Teiser:        It  was  known  as  a  seven-passenger  car,  wasn't  it? 
Shumate:     Yes,   that's  right.      I  hadn't  thought  of  that. 

Both  Packard  and  Pierce  Arrow  were  considered  very  fine   cars 
at  that  time.     I  thought  this  morning,   I  remember  that  horrible 
joke  that  we  thought  was   funny  at  one  time,   the  Jewish  gentleman 
whose  wife  wanted  a  car  and  said  to  him,   "Be  sure  and  get  a  car  that 
begins  with  a  P"    (and  I  presume  that  meant  Packard  or  Pierce  Arrow 
or  Peerless   or  some  other  car).      So  he  came  back  and  said,  "I  have 
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Shumate:     one  for  you."  So  she  looked  out  and  said,   "That  doesn't  look 
like  one  to  me."     And  he  said,   "Yes,   it  is.      That's  a  Puick." 
[laughter]     Of  course,   it  was  all  in  accent,  and  we  thought  it 
was  very  funny. 

Going  down  to  the  ranch,   especially  before  the  house  was 
built,  or  even  after  it  was  built,  we  used  to  go  down  almost 
every  Sunday.     I  was  thinking  about  how  we  got  down.     I  don't 
remember  entirely.     I  know  that  we  took  different  roads,  maybe 
at  different  periods  or  maybe  for  just  change.  But  one  thing 
that  impressed  me  always  was   that  they  thought  a  great  deal  of 
the  marvelous  engineering  of  the  Mission  Road  viaduct,  bridge, 
that  crossed  before  you  got  to  Daly  City,   about  where  Saint 
Mary's  Park  would  be  now,   above  Alemany   (there  was  no  Alemany,   I 
don't  think,   then),   going  across  there.     Do  you  know  that  bridge? 
It's  still  there,  but  no  one  pays  any  attention  to  it.     It  was 
considered  quite  a  feat  when  it  was  built.     Then,  of  course,   if 
we  went  that  road  we'd  go  into  Daly  City  and  then  down  into  Colma. 

Another  road  we'd  take,   I  think  more  often,  was  to  go  out  near 
where  St.   Francis  Wood     is  now,  by  the  golf  links  on  Junipero 
Serra  Boulevard.      The  Ingleside  golf   links   and  clubhouse  I  think 
were  where  Stonestown  would  be — about  Sloat  Boulevard  and  Junipero 
Serra.  And  then  we'd  drive  south,   and  along  there  there  would  be 
people  selling — there  were  vegetable  gardens  in  that  area,  and 
they'd  be  selling  artichokes  and  especially  at   certain  times  of 
the  year  (I'll  always  remember  this)   violets.     All  the  youngsters, 
and  even  people  who  weren't  youngsters,  were  selling  little 
bunches  of  violets.     I  think  they  were  lOc  apiece.     I  very  seldom 
see  bunches  of  violets  any  more.     But  Mother  used  to  like  them. 
They  were  tiny,  of   course,  but  they  were  nice. 

Then  that  road,  Junipero  Serra,  made  a  turn.     It  turned 
abruptly;   it  stopped  and  turned  and  went  into  Colma.     It  was  a 
dangerous   turn  and  was  always   considered  extremely  dangerous;   it 
was  a  90  percent  turn,   I  guess.     I  believe  it  was  right  where  that 
road  house,   the  Villa  Mateo,  was  that  you  made  the  turn,   and  you 
couldn't  see  the  traffic  coming  the  other  direction  because  of 
the  house.   Then  you  drove  eastward  until  you  reached  the  continuation 
of  the  Mission  Road,  and  then  turned  south  again  to  get  on  the 
El  Camino. 

The  Villa  Mateo  reminds  me — that  it  was  a  gambling  place, 
and  during  speak-easy  days  much  later,   I  remember  going  there  once 
and  seeing  the  gambling.      There  was  another  gambling  place  right 
over  the  city  line  on  the  Mission  Road,   and  it  was   to  the   right 
of  the  highway  if  you  were  going  from  San  Francisco,  about  a  block 
or  so  off   the  highway.      I've  forgotten  the  name  of  that.     Presumably 
they  were  owned — at  one   time,   anyhow — by  Marchbank,     and  Marchbank 
owned  Tanforan.      I  believe  his   first  name  was  John.   His   last  wife, 
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Shumate:      incidentally,  was  a  friend  of  Father's.      She  was  a  daughter  of 
Dr.    [Charles  E.]   Jones.      They  had  in  Contra  Costa  County  quite 
an  extensive  breeding  farm  for  race  horses  which  she  took  over 
after  his   death  and  for  many  years   ran  this  stud  stable,   or  whatever 
you  wish   to   call  it,   successfully.     Dr.   Jones  had  another  daughter 
who  was  a  physician  in  San  Francisco,   Susan  Jones,   and  he  himself 
was  a  well-known  doctor  in  the  Mission  District.      I  remember  when 
he  died  the  wake  was  at  his  home,   and  I  went  out  with  Father   (it 
must  have  been  in  the  thirties).     An  enormous  number  of  people 
there,  because  he  had  an  enormous  practice  in  the  Mission.      I've 
forgotten  what  street  he  lived  on — Guerrerro,   I  think,  but  I 
don't  really  remember. 

There  were  a  couple  of  trips  that  I  don't  think  I  mentioned. 
I  mentioned  the  trip  down  to  the  southern  part  of  the  state.     But 
another  trip  that  was   disastrous  was  just  about  the  time  we  went 
into  the  war   [World  War  I].     We  were  going  to  the  Geysers.     We 
had  a  chauffeur  by  the  name  of  Art  Gillette,   and  he  had  just   come 
to  work  for  us.      (He  became  a  driver  later  for  the  police  department.) 
The  car  began  to  boil,   and  he  by  mistake  took  the  cap  off  the 
radiator,   and  of  course   the  water  all  went  out  like  a  geyser.     My 
father  got  very  peeved  like  he  used  to  get  when  he  was  younger, 
and  we  were  frightened,   as  he  lost  his  temper.     Poor  Art,   the 
driver,   I  remember  how  frightened  he  was,   and  he  ran  down  to  a 
creek  down  below — and  it  was  hot,   terribly  hot — and  filled  his 
hat  full  of  water  and  brought  it  back  and  began  to  cool  things 
down. 

Another  trip  I  remember — the  only  reason  I'm  mentioning  it  is 
that  we  were  talking  about   the  river  boats  up  to  Sacramento  a 
couple  of  weeks   ago  with  Jim   [James  D.]  Hart,   so  I  told  him  this 
story  and  he  said  it  was   funny.      So  I   thought  I'd  mention  it  again. 
He  was  saying  how  his   family  used  to  do   like  we  did — put  the  car 
on  the  river  boat.   Then  you'd  spend  the  night  on  the  river  boat, 
and  then  in  Sacramento  you'd  start  off  for  Tahoe.     Or  if  you  didn't 
start  for  that,  we'd  go  to  the  state  fair.     But  this  trip  was  to 
Tahoe,   and  so  you'd  wake  up  in  the  morning  and  start  and  try  to 
make  Tahoe  that  day.     We  were  going  over  the  Placerville  road, 
and  the  car  heating  up,    and  it  was  hot,   and  my  sister  in  my  mother's 
arms   crying,   and  I  getting  car  sick,   and  the  car  having  to  stop, 
and  my  brother  always   in  trouble — he  had  left  his  hat  at  lunchtime 
some  place — and  then  my  father  beginning   to  get  mad!      I   tell  you, 
Mother  was  frightened,  we  were  all  frightened,   I  was  sick,    the 
baby  crying,   and  so  on.      [laughter]      That  was  our  joyful  trip  to 
Tahoe  that  year.     We  were  going  to  Glenbrook.      So   I  told  that  to 
Jim  Hart,   and  he  said,   "You'd  better  tell  them  that."      [laughter] 

Teiser:       When  you  went  to  Tahoe,  you  stayed  through  the  summer? 
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Shumate:      I  think  we  stayed  a  number  of  weeks;   I  don't  think  Father  ever 
stayed  that  long.     I  have  some  photographs  of  that,  where  he 
went  fishing  with  an  Indian  out  there  from  Glenbrook,   and  it 
shows  the  enormous   fish  that  were  caught  at  that  time.     This 
Indian  seemed  to  know  where  to  go  to  fish. 

Teiser:  Where  did  you  stay? 

Shumate:  Glenbrook. 

Teiser:  At  the  hotel? 

Shumate:  I  don't  remember  it  at  all,  but  I  know  we  stayed  there. 

Teiser:  What  did  you  do?     Do  you  remember  what  you  did? 

Shumate:  I  haven't  any  idea,  no,   I  don't. 

We  did  meet  a  lady  there  by  the  name  of  Hortense  Koepfli. 
She  was  a  younger  lady,   and  her  father  was  quite  prominent  in  the 
business  world  of  Los  Angeles.     He  was  on  the  chamber  of  commerce, 
and  I  think  they  had  a  biscuit  factory  of  some  sort.     She  had  a 
brother  by  the  name  of  Joe  who  later  taught  at  the  California 
Institute  of  Technology.      I  haven't  seen  him  in  years.      (I  notice 
he  belongs  to  the  Bohemian  Club,   a  non-resident.)     But  she  was  the 
lady  we  were  supposed  to  meet  in  Paris  in  1931  and  come  back  by 
the  way     of  the  canal,   and  then  she  got  cancer  of  the  breast  and 
came  home  quickly  and  died  down  there   from  it.   But  that's  where 
we  met  her,  many  years  before.   She  was  a  very  interesting  woman, 
a  very  independent  woman,   a  forerunner  of  some  of  the  more 
independent  women  of  today,   I  guess. 


Teiser:        You  mentioned  going  to  Golden  Gate  Park, 
you  went? 


Can  you  describe  where 


Shumate:     No,   I  don't  remember.      I  just  remember  we'd  drive  in  the  park,   and 
I  don't  think  we  stopped;  we'd  just  drive  all  the  way  out  there 
and  then  drive  back.      It's  very  vague  in  my  mind.      I  remember 
holding  the  reins;   that's  about  all  I  remember.  And  it  was  a  big 
treat  to  go  there,   I  know  that.     Maybe  we  did  stop,  but  I  don't 
remember  stopping.     I've  forgotten.     It's  too  long  ago.    [telephone 
interruption] 

I  think  that's  all  I  wanted  to  say  about  the  automobiles. 
Teiser:       Let  me  just  ask — your  father  never  drove,  himself? 

Shumate:      He  never  learned  how  to  drive  a  car.   Didn't  want   to.     He  loved 
horses  and  did  not  care  for  machines. 
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Teiser:       Your  mother? 

Shumate:     No.     Mother  wanted  to  drive,  but  Father  said  no.      [laughing] 
So   that  was   that.      She  wanted  to  learn  how  to  drive,   she  was 
anxious  to,  because  she  really  couldn't  get  around  too  much  as 
time  went  on  because  she  didn't  have  a  car.      That  meant  streetcars 
or  walking. 

Teiser:       What  about  you  children — did  the  chauffeurs   teach  you  to  drive? 

Shumate:     No.     Ortman  learned  quite  young,  but  I  didn't.     We  didn't  have 
cars.      I  didn't  get  a  car  till  I  was  out  of  medical  school. 

Teiser:       What  kind  did  you  get  then? 

Shumate:     Buick.     I  think  I  had  a  Buick  until — of  course,  not  during 

war  years,  but  otherwise  I  had  them  until  the  1950s,   late  fifties. 
Then  I  had  a  Thunderbird,   two  of   them.      So  those  are  the  only  cars 
I  ever  had,   I  think,  until  the  present  car,   a  Cadillac  Seville, 
the  Buicks  and  the  Thunderbirds. 


Clinics  and  Medical  Organizations 


Teiser:       When  we  were  talking  last  time,  we  were  discussing  aspects  of 

your  career  in  medicine,   and  you  mentioned  almost  in  passing   the 
clinics  at  St.   Mary's  and  Notre  Dame  and — was   there  a  third  one 
too? 

Shumate:     Notre  Dame  didn't  have  a  clinic,   and  that  was  only  a  hospital  that 
was  established  after  World  War  II;   it  was   the  government  hospital 
during  the  war  and  had  been  the  Italians'   before  that,    the  Dante, 
and  before  that,  Adler's   (when  it  was  a  very  fashionable  hospital, 
more  of  a  sanitarium,  when  Dr.    [Albert  S.]   Adler  had  it). 

The  clinic  of  St.   Mary's  which  I  was   in  charge  of — well, 
Dr.  Alderson  was  in  charge  of  it,   and  then  later  I  was.      For 
many  years  I  went  there  every  day  in  the  1950s.     Before   the  war  we 
had  Saturday  mornings   clinics.      The  clinic  originally  there  was 
quite  small.      There  was  a  wonderful  sister,   Sister  Hildegarde, 
in  charge,  who  really  was   devoted,    and  only  I   think  one  nurse  that 
was   really  permanent,    full-time,   a  Mrs.  Mclnerny,   a  great  person 
also.     There  was  also  another  nurse  there — Miss  Moran.      She  was 
a  social  worker  rather  than  a  nurse,  but  maybe  she  was   a  nurse  too. 
She  was  a  wonder  too.   She  was  a  great  person.      She  went  really  out 
to  the  people  who  were  poor  and  worked  in  their  houses   and  tried 
to  aid  them.     The  spirit  of  that  clinic  was  very  fine,   I'd  say, 
because  the  patients  were  treated  just  like  they  were  private 
patients,    in  a  very  personal  manner. 
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Shumate:  The  interns  or  residents  had  very  little  to  do  with  that  clinic. 
The  doctors  themselves  took  care  of  these  patients  in  the 
clinic.  It  was  not  in  too  good  a  location;  it  was  in  the 
basement  of  the  hospital.  But  there  was  enough  air  and  light. 
Quite  a  change  from  now,  where  it's  a  tremendous  staff  and 
tremendous  social  service  department  and  part  of  a  whole  building 
above  the  present  garage.  In  the  top  part  there's  three  floors 
of  clinic.  And  I'm  sure  they  do  better  work.  But  I  also  feel 
certain  they  do  not  have  the  personal  touch  that  they  had  at  the 
time  I'm  speaking  about. 

Teiser:   The  patients  who  went  to  clinics  then  were  poor,  were  they? 

Shumate:  Yes.  This  was  during  the  Depression,  and  most  of  these  people  at 
that  time  in  that  clinic  were  white  people,  and  most  of  them  were 
there  because  of  the  Depression,  because  their  money  had  just 
given  out.  A  great  many  of  them  were  of  Irish  background,  and 
most  of  them  were  quite  nice  people. 

Teiser:   As  time  went  on — I'm  just  thinking  now  that  there's  so  much  state 
medical  aid  and  federal  medical  aid — do  clinics  charge? 

Shumate:  Yes,  and  the  clinics  make  money  now;  so  do  the  doctors.  So  the 
clinics  are  pretty  well  subsidized  by  that  type  of  payment  that 
you  just  said.  But  that  was  certainly  not  true  in  the  past. 
Some  of  the  doctors  are  paid  in  clinics,  which  we  were  not;  it 
was  all   volunteer  in  my  time. 

Teiser:  You  gave  your  time  to  clinics?! 

Shumate:  Yes. 

Teiser:  You  received  no  compensation? 

Shumate:  No,  none.     That  was  true  with  everyone  else. 

The  so-called  clinic  at  Franklin   [Hospital]  was  different. 
While  the  doctors  I  don't  think  were  paid,   I  think  we  should 
have  been,  possibly,  looking  back  on  it,  because  this  was  a  prepaid 
set-up.      This  was   the  old  German  Benevolent  Society,   and  they 
[the  members]  paid  a  certain  fee  every  month.   They  expected  to  have 
treatment,  because  they  paid  for  it.     There  were  sometimes  rather 
prominent  people  who  would  appear  in  this  clinic.     I  remember 
there  was  a  member  of  the  Langendorf  and  also  of  the  Weinstein 
family  that  appeared  there. 

At  Stanford,  which  was  a  larger  clinic   than  the  ones   I'm 
speaking  about,  much  larger,   again  the  facilities  were  not  too 
good.     It  was  in  the  old  Cooper  Medical  part  of  the  buildings, 
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Shumate: 


Teiser: 

Shumate : 
Teiser: 

Shumate: 

Teiser: 
Shumate: 

Teiser: 
Shumate : 


Teiser: 


Shumate: 


Teiser: 


which  was  quite  antiquated.      I  would  say  the  treatment  probably 
was  superior  and  more  scientific,   and  of  course   the  students  were 
there  also — it  was   a  reaching  facility.      The  clinics  now  are 
teaching  facilities   in  all   the  private  hospitals,  but  they  weren't 
at  that  time.   But  Stanford  was.      The  derma tological  clinic  was 
quite  large. 


You  mentioned  the  German  Benevolent  Society. 
French  one. 


There  was  also   a 


Yes,   there  still  is;   the  French  one  still  goes  on. 
These  were  earlier  forms  of  prepaid  medical  care? 

Yes.      They  were  the  earliest,   I  guess,   in  the  city,  because  some 
of  them  date  back  to  a  hundred  or  more  years. 

Did  they  work  well? 

They  certainly  did  at  one  time.     I  think  the  hospitals  are  trying 
to  get  away  from  it.      There's   so  many  new  state  things   that  they 
are  a  thing  of  the  past. 

How  do   they  differ,   for  instance,   from  the  Kaiser  plan? 

I  imagine  Kaiser  is  more  expensive.     The  benevolent  societies  were 
based  on  your  ethnic  background,  which  Kaiser  is  not.      I  would 
say  there's  quite  a  good  deal  of  difference  and  the  French 
[Hospital]   and  Benevolent    [Society]  will  disappear.      They  had 
certainly  their  place,  because  both   the  German  and  especially   the 
French  group  date  from  the  1850s.      The  French,    I  believe,   is   the 
oldest  hospital  in  the  city. 

So  you  really  spent  a  fair  amount  of  time  on  what  would  be  called 
volunteer  work. 

I  guess  in  a  way  you  were  volunteering  and  it  was  charity  work, 
but  on  the  other  hand  it  wasn't;  it  was  part  of  your  career. 
There  was  a  certain  prestige  in  being  part  of  a  certain  hospital, 
in  charge  of  the  clinic. 

This  brings  up  maybe  another  change  in  medicine.   I  believe  now  when 
a  patient  walks  into  an  office  he  is  presented  with  a  schedule  of 
fees. 
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Shumate:      Oh,   I  don't  know  whether  too  many  doctors   do   that,   do  they? 
Teiser:        Our  doctors   do. 

Shumate:     I  never  heard  that,   to  tell  the  honest  truth. 
Teiser:       Really?     Well,   this   is  Dr.   Dwight  Wilbur's  office- 
Shumate:     That's  one  of  the  largest  offices  in  the  city,   of  course,   and 
considered  one  of  the  best. 

Teiser:  They  have  had  for  some  time  a  little  card  with  a  schedule  of 
fees.  I  really  don't  know  if  they  adhere  to  them  precisely, 
however. 

Shumate:     Being  a  physician,   I  am  not  charged.     However,   since  I  am  on 

Medicare,   I  sign  in  the  doctor's  office,  and  I  expect  they  are 
paid,  or  at  least  in  part. 

Teiser:        In  earlier  years  you  charged  different  fees  for  different  people, 
depending  on  their  ability  to  pay? 

Shumate:     Yes,  more  or  less.     There  were  set  fees.  An  office  visit  was,   if 
we  could  get  it,   $5.     But  on  many  of   the  charts  you'd  see,   in 
Dr.  Alderson's  handwriting  or  mine,  "reduce"  or  something  like 
that,   and  the  girl  would  then  reduce  the  charge. 

Teiser:        How  about  if  somebody  was  known  to  be  very  wealthy — would  you 
charge  them  more? 

Shumate:     Well,  not  on  an  office  visit.  But  say  they  had  some  lesion  removed, 
say  a  keratosis  or  a  small  cancer  on  their  face — that  would  be 
adjusted  that  way. 

I   remember  an  incident.     Richard  Tobin,    the  minister  to  the 
Hague  and  one  of   the  Tobin  family  here,  had  been  referred  by  Dr. 
Alderson   (because  he  was   in  a  rush   and  wanted  to  have  the  work 
done  in  New  York  on  his  way  back  to  Holland)    to  Dr.   Benson 
Cannon,   one  of  the  famous  doctors  in  New  York.     He  was  charged 
$1,500   for  the  work,   and  he  objected  in  a  letter  to  Dr.   Alderson, 
saying  that  he  had  been  referred  there  and  that  he  had  gone  once 
to  Dr.  Morrow  and  had  been  charged  $10,   and  he  had  always  been 
charged  $50  by  Dr.   Alderson  for  similar  work,   and  then  he  got  this 
extraordinary  fee.     So  Dr.  Alderson  had  to  write  to  this  doctor 
in  New  York  and  ask  him  to  readjust  it.     But  obviously  he'd  been 
charged  what  the   traffic     would  bear,  because  it  wasn't  worth  that. 

Teiser:        You've  mentioned  teaching  at  Stanford  and  lecturing  to  nurses 
at  various  places.      The  teaching  at  Stanford — what  did  that 
consist  of? 
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Shumate:   In  the  clinic  you'd  have  a  patient  and  then  you'd  go  and 

describe  the  condition  and  the  treatment,  and  the  students  would 
ask  questions.  With  the  nurses,  it  was  a  formal  lecture,  and 
this  was  done  in  my  classes  by  pictures,  mostly  photographs. 
There  was  a  machine  that  showed  these,  and  you'd  show  them,  and 
say  it  was  lupus  ery thematosus ,  you'd  just  talk  about  it.   The 
more  common  ones  were  the  ones  discussed,  not  the  bizarre  diseases. 

Teiser:   The  American  Academy  of  Dermatology — I  presume  membership  in 
that  means  that  you  have  achieved  the  top  level  of  your 
profession? 

Shumate:  Yes,  I  was  a  fellow  of  the  Academy  of  Dermatology.   It  was 

founded  in  1938.  The  San  Francisco  Dermatological  Society  was 
founded  I  guess  in  the  late  twenties,  maybe  the  middle  twenties. 
I  was  a  member  of  it  from  1938,  and  I  was  president  in  the  1950s, 
'53  and  '54.  I  was  president  of  the  St.  Mary's  Hopsital  staff  in 
the  1950s  also,  in  1954.  In  about  the  late  fifties— '56 — I 
became  associate  clinical  professor  of  medicine,  dermatology,  at 
Stanford.   I  had  been  an  instructor  since  1954.   I  was  a  charter 
member  of  the  Pacific  Dermatological  Society,  which  I  guess  was 
founded  in  1949,  and  I  was  a  founding  member,  in  1938,  of  the 
Society  for  Investigative  Dermatology;  both  continue  on.   I'm  a 
retired  member  of  the  Society  of  Investigative  Dermatology  and 
what  they  call  a  life  member  of  the  Academy  of  Dermatology.  I 
was  a  charter  member  in  1938  when  it  was  founded.  So  I'm  one  of 
the  older  members,  really,  of  the  Academy  of  Dermatology.   There 
are  many  new  societies  now  that  have  arisen  in  recent  years.  But 
the  Academy  is  the  main  one,  I  would  say,  and  the  most  important. 

Teiser:   You  were  a  member  and  then  you  were  made  a  fellow,  is  that  it? 

Shumate:   I  was  a  fellow  right  from  the  beginning  of  that  society.   The 
rules  and  regulations  are  somewhat  stiff er  now  for  membership. 
They're  changing — they  used  to  have  meetings,  yearly  meetings, 
and  they  used  to  have  cases  and  discuss  new  treatments  and  so 
forth.  Now  with  the  new  regulations,  I  noticed  in  their  announce 
ments  that  they're  teaching — and  they  give  credits  which  you  have 
to  get  nowadays,  because  this  state,  for  example,  demands  that 
you  have  so  many  hours  of  continuing  education — and  I  see  that 
meetings  of  the  Academy  of  Dermatology  (which  are  in  December 
usually)  are  geared  to  that  new  phase,  that  you  may  secure  credit 
at  these  meetings  for  taking  various  courses. 

Teiser:   I  suppose  in  the  earlier  days  you  gave  yourself  your  own 
continuing  education? 

Shumate:   If  you  so  desired.   It  would  be  up  to  you. 
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Teiser:   The  investigative  organization — does  that  mean  that  people  in  it 
are  involved  in  doing  some  kind  of  pure  research? 

Shumate:  Yes,  exactly. 

Teiser:   Did  you  do  much  research? 


Shumate: 


Teiser: 


Shumate: 


Teiser: 
Shumate: 
Teiser: 
Shumate: 


Teiser: 

Shumate: 
Teiser: 


No,   I  did  not.      I  joined — as  I  said.     I  was  a  good  joiner,  I  guess, 
because  I  was  right  in  the  beginning,  but  I  never  understood  even 
their  articles  in  their  magazine.     They  were  very  technical,   and 
a  great  deal  of  it  in  physics  and  chemistry  and  so  on,  and  newer 
phases  of  the  type  of  research  they  were  doing  and  which  they're 
still  doing.  But  it  was  quite  different  from  the  general  work  you 
were  doing  in  your  office. 

You  call  yourself  now  retired,  but  I  don't  believe  you  are 
exactly. 

Well,   I  am,   really,   and  have  been  for  about  seven  years.      I  haven't 
been  a  member  of  the  county  medical  association;   I'm  retired 
there.     That's   the  San  Francisco  Medical  Society  I  think  they 
call  it  now.     It  used  to  be  called  the  San  Francisco  County 
Medical  Society.     It  is  a  unit  of  the  state  society  and  the  state 
society  is  a  unit  in  the  AMA  [American  Medical  Association] ,   the 
national  organization.     I  see  a  patient  now  and  then,  just  an  old 
patient,  but  very  few.     I'd  say  I  was  retired.  And  I've  not  been 
keeping  up,   either;   things  have  changed  a  great  deal  in  treatment. 
I  wouldn't  know  the  modern  methods. 

You  retired  about  seven  years  ago? 

Yes. 

Did  you  just  decide,  as  of  a  certain  day — ? 

I'd  been  thinking  a  long  time  about  doing  it,  but  then  I  was  a 
little  fearful  of  doing  so.  But  I  was  pleased  when  I  did  do  it, 
let  me  put  it  that  way.  I  was  first  frightened.  But  I  had  other 
things  that  were  taking  a  great  deal  of  my  time  in  the  historical 
line,  and  I  really  felt  that  I  wasn't  keeping  up  with  the  rapid 
changes  that  were  taking  place  in  medicine. 

During  your  years  in  active  practice,  you  must  have  spent  a  good 
deal  of  time  going  to  medical  meetings. 

I  wasn't  one  to  go  to  too  many  medical  meetings. 

All  the  organizations — you  didn't  have  to  go  to  their  meetings? 
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Shumate:     No;  you  don't  now,    I  don't  believe,   either.      In  the  thirties  I 
remember  going  to  the  state  society  meeting,  which  was 
considered  quite  a  good  thing  to  go   to  in  those  days.      I  don't 
think  it  has   the  prestige  or  the  attendance  that  it  had  then, 
although  naturally  the  state  society  is  enormous   compared  to  then. 
We  used  to  be  able  to  meet  at  such  places  as  Del  Monte  Hotel. 
Now  if   they  met,  you'd  have  to  go  either  to  San  Diego  or  Los 
Angeles  or  San  Francisco;   otherwise  the  hotels  wouldn't  be  able 
to  handle  them.     But  in  the  thirties  you  could  go  to  one  very  nice 
place,   like  Del  Monte.      I  remember  going  there  for  several 
meetings,  which  was  sort  of  a  social  lark. 

Teiser:       I  wanted  to  ask  you  about  your  wartime  years. 


Teiser:       Your  service  during  World  War  II — 

Shumate:     I  might  go  back  a  little  bit  earlier  and  give  my  thoughts,   because 
after  World  War  I,   in  the  college  years,  we  thought  we  were  very 
sophisticated  and  felt  that  these  various  sayings   like  "the  war 
to  end  wars"  were  not   true,   that  we  would  have  war  again  some 
time,  because  such  had  been  history.      In  saying  so,  we  thought  we 
were,   as   I  say,   very  sophisticated,  not  believing  the  idea  of  the 
war  to  end  wars.   But  we  were  of  the  opinion  that  we  would  never 
see  a  worldwide  war  again  because  wars  of  that  type  only  took 
place  maybe  every  hundred  years  or  so.     So  when  World  War  II  broke 
out,   in  the   thirties,   to  a  certain  extent  we  were  somewhat 
surprised,  many  of  us,   and  also  I  remember  very  distinctly  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war  that  many  of  us   felt  that  the  United  States 
would  never  go   into  war  again,  having  learned  a  lesson  in  World 
War  I   that  it  might  be  wise  to  stay  out.     Many  of  the  people  I 
knew  felt   that  America  should  keep  out  this   time. 

I  remember,   like  everyone  else  always   remembers,   Pearl  Harbor. 
It's  a  date  you  know  exactly  what  happened  and  so  on.      I'd  been 
to  a  party  the  night  before   (it  was  a  Sunday  morning,   as  you'll 
remember) ,   and  I  was  resting  out  on  the  back  porch  here  that 
morning,   because  it  had  been  a  late  evening.     My  brother  drove  in 
and  said  Pearl  Harbor  was  being  attacked,   and  we  turned  on  the 
radio  and  couldn't  believe  it,    the  announcements   that  were  going 
on  the  radio. 


After  the 
(I  think  I  was 
age,  but  being 
not  the  same. 
years  old.  So 
although  there 


outbreak  of  the  war,  being  single,    although  my  age 
thirty-five  or  thereabouts)  was  not  in  the  draft 
single  and  a  physician,   the  rules  of  age  were 
I  think  the  rule  for  physicians  were  up   to   fifty 
I  knew  that  I  would  be  going  in  sooner  or  later, 
were  certain  physicians  that  were  excused  because 
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Shumate:   they  were  essential  to  the  health  of  the  city,  and  I  did  have 
an  appointment  with  Stanford  University.  I  was  also  a  city 
epidermatologist  at  that  time. 

Teiser:   What  did  that  mean? 

Shumate:  They  had  at  that  time  a  certain  number  of  doctors  who  were  city 
doctors — it  was  a  part-time  position — who  investigated  the 
contagious  diseases.  That  meant  if  a  case  was  reported  of 
measles,  chicken  pox,  and  so  on,  you  were  supposed  to  check 
them.   It  was,  when  you  look  back  on  it,  a  little  bit  silly,  I 
think.  You'd  ring  a  doorbell— my  district  was  out  in  the  outer 
Mission — and  you'd  say,  "I'm  from  the  health  department,  and  we 
understand  you  have  a  case  of  chicken  pox.  May  I  see  it?"  They 
would  look  at  me  blankly,  and  the  mother  would  say,  "Do  you 
think  I  can't  tell  a  case  of  chicken  pox  without  having  someone 
come  out?!"  But  that  was  the  rules  at  that  time,  and  you  looked 
at  it,  and  they  were  always  right,  and  you  put  down  that  you 
made  a  call.   That's  about  all  there  was  to  it.  You  had  maybe 
four,  five  or  six  cases  every  couple  of  days. 


Syphilology  in  World  War  II 


Shumate:  Seeing  that  my  background  had  been  in  syphilology  as  well  as 

dermatology,  I  put  in  an  application  to  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
and  I  was  accepted.  The  U.S.  Public  Health  [Service],  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  became  a  branch  of  the  armed  service.  After 
I  was  accepted — I  think  it  was  about  August  of  1942 — I  was  sent 
to  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas,  to  the  Venereal  Disease  headquarters  of 
the  U.S.  Public  Health  for  training.  Some  of  the  hotels  there  in 
Hot  Springs  had  been  taken  over  by  the  army,  and  we  were  there 
several  weeks.  Then  our  group  of  about  ten  doctors  was  sent  to 
Detroit  for  further  training.  It  was  terribly  cold  in  Detroit. 
We  were  two  weeks  in  Detroit,  at  Wayne  University  taking  courses, 
and  then  were  sent  to  the  University  of  Michigan  at  Ann  Arbor, 
under  Dr.  Udo  Wile. 

Dr.  Wile  was  one  of  the  famous  dermatologists  in  the  United 
States,  head  of  the  department  at  Michigan  medical  school,  a 
fine  man.  He  had  been  in  World  War  I  and  was  back  in  World  War  II 
as  a  colonel  in  charge  of  this  new  phase  of  syphilology  which  was 
being  introduced.  We  were  the  first  group,  I  believe,  to  be 
assigned  to  what  was  called  rapid  treatment  hospitals. 
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Shumate:     Then  we  had  our  assignments.     My  assignment  was  in  Oklahoma. 
I   think  I  went  back  from  Detroit  to  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas, 
to  await  an  appointment.     Anyhow,  my  appointment  was   in  Oklahoma. 
I  arrived  in  Oklahoma  City  and  reported  to  Dr.   G.F.  Matthews, 
who  was   in  charge  of  the  state  health  department — a  very  fine 
man  also.      The  government  had  taken  over  an  old  CCC  camp  ninety 
miles  south,    twenty  miles  south  of  a  town  called  Chickasha. 
This  CCC  camp  was   located  in  a  town  of  a  couple  of  hundred,  Rush 
Springs.      Rush  Springs  might  have  been  a  fair  size  village  at 
one  time,  but  during  the  dust  bowl  depression  it  had  really 
deteriorated;   almost  all  the  stores  and  brick  buildings  were 
vacant.      There  was  one  little  movie,     one  bank.     The  main  crop 
they  raised  there  was  watermelons,   and  they  had  no  co-op  like 
California  growers   did  at  that  time,   and  the  buyers  would  come 
from  Oklahoma  City  and  would  just  put  their  own  price  on  them. 
There's  no  way  of  preserving  watermelons,   so   the  growers  would 
have  to   take  whatever  price   they  offered.      So  they  were  really 
poverty-stricken. 

The  camp  itself  was  barracks,  wooden  barracks,   and  there 
was  a  grove  of  cottonwoods — very  lovely,  sort  of  like  a  park — 
right  next  to  it.     Nothing  was  painted,   and  everything  was  quite 
crude.     A  lady  came  up  to  me  and  said,     "There's  another  lady 
who  has  a  house  for  rent.  Would  you  like  to   look  at  it?"     So  I 
said  yes.      This  house  was  a  small  house,  made  of  what  they  called 
rock,  but  it  was  really  stones,   a  stone  house.      It  had  a  small 
living  room,   a  small  bedroom,   a  small  kitchen,   a  bathroom,   all 
brand  new.      It  had  Sears  Roebuck  furniture  in  it,   all  of  it  new. 
I  said,   "What  would  the  rent  be?"      (This   also  had  linen  in  there- 
sheets  and  so  forth.     Everything  was  new.)      I  was  a  captain  at 
that  time;   I  became  a  major  later.     And  they  said,   "Well,   Captain, 
would  $25  a  month  be  too  much?"     I  said  no. 

Then,   after  I  moved  in,   a  lady  that  lived  next  door  came 
and  asked  me  if  she  could  make  my  bed,   since  I  wasn't  married,   and 
clean  the  house  every  day.      I  said  all  right.      (I  was  eating  at 
the  camp,   so  I  didn't  need  any  food.)      I  said,   "How  much  would  it 
be?"     Again,   in  a  very  timid  voice  said,   "Would  $15  a  month  maybe 
be  too  much?"     I  said  no.      Then  she  asked  whether  she  could  do 
the  washing  of  my  clothes,  which  amounted  to   $2  or  $3  a  month. 
I  would  say   that  this  was   the  first  cash  money  that  they  had  seen 
in  years.     They  just  really  hadn't  had  anything.     During  the  war 
years   things   changed,   of  course. 

In  California,   you  know,  we  definitely  had  a  horrible 
depression,   there's  no  question  about   that,   and  I'd  seen  a  ranch 
of  Father's  of  several  thousand  acres  up  in  Sonoma  go   for 
$30,000  because  he  needed  cash  at  one  point.     But  in  general,   as 
far  as  our  house  went,  we  went  on  just   the  same  as   ever;  we  had 
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Shumate:      the  same  help  in  the  house,   the  same  cars,  and  the  same  everything. 
Certainly  we  weren't  making  money — I  mean,    the  drugstores  were 
doing  poorly  and  so  on — but  it  didn't  affect  us  too  much.     But 
when  I  went  to  Oklahoma,  I  really  realized  what  the  Depression  had 
been. 

There  was  another  misconception.     In  California  we'd  spoken 
about   the  Okies,    turned  up  our  nose  at  them,   and  so   forth.      I  found 
out  rather  quickly  there  that  the  idea  of  the  lazy  Okie  is 
ridiculous.     I  never  saw  farmers  work  harder  for  less,  but  their 
soil  was  poor.     They  didn't  have  irrigation;  maybe  they  don't 
have  to,  because  of  the  rains  in  the  summer,  but  they  had  no 
irrigation  for  their  crops  like  we  think  of  in  California.     And, 
as  I  said  before,  no  cooperatives.       But  certainly  as  far  as  work 
went,   they  worked.     During  the  four  years  I  was  in  Oklahoma,   I  got 
to  like  the  people  very  much.     They  were  very  friendly,  very 
nice,   and  I  liked  everything  about  it. 

After  a  couple  of  years  in  Rush  Springs  we  were  moved  to  a 
location  near  a  village  of  just  a  few  houses — called  Stringtown, 
which  was  near  Atoka,  which  was  another  small  town,  situated  in 
the  southeast  section  of  the  state  (incidentally,  on  a  road  which 
was  once  part  of  the  Butterfield  stagecoach  route;  it  used  to 
come  from,   I  believe,  Fort  Smith  or  Memphis  and  Fort  Smith,   and 
then  down  through  a  place  called  Boggy  Station,  which  was  in  that 
area).     This  was  south  of  Muskogee,  where  there  was  a  large  army 
camp,   incidentally. 

This  Atoka  installation  had  been  a  prison  (a  subprison,   at 
least)   and  there  were  large  brick  buildings,   and  a  large  wooden 
building  which  was  a  good  hospital.     We  took  over  the  hospital; 
we  didn't  take  over  the  brick  buildings  that  were  there.     There 
had  been  some  German  prisoners  there  at  one  point;   they  were 
captured  in  submarines.     They  had  done  some  murals,  which  I 
understand  they  had  no  right  to  do,  because  they  had  the  German 
swastika  on  the  submarine  pictures.      I  understand  a  prisoner  of 
war  is  not  supposed  to — at  least  I  was  told  at  that  time — do 
anything  of  that  order.     However,    they  apparently  had  quite  a 
good  deal  of  freedom.      I  don't  know  where  they  were  transferred 
to,  but  when  they  left  is  when  we  took  over. 

I  don't  think  one  felt  too  much  in  that  area  that  you  were 
at  war.     We  were  a  long  ways  from  any  real  activities.     When  I 
was  on  leave  out  here,   the  feeling  that  we  were  at  war  was  felt 
much  more,  with  all  the  service  men  going  through  San  Francisco. 
I  would  say  that  in  Oklahoma,   especially  in  the  rural  districts, 
you  were  certainly  out  of  the  stream,  and  did  not  really  feel  the 
effects  of  the  war.  Of  course  there  was  a  gasoline  shortage,  but 
then  only  certain  people  had  automobiles. 
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Shumate:      The  rapid  treatment  hospital  treatment  was   an  interesting  phase. 
I  mentioned  the  other  day  that  eighteen-month  treatment  that  we 
used  to  give  was  quite  long.      It  was  realized  that  this  was  not 
the  wisest  thing   to  do  during   the  war  period,   and  that  rapid 
treatment  and  hospitalization  would  be  the  thing  to  do.   So  the 
treatment   that  we  used  was  several  injections  per  week  of  the 
arsenicals,   and  the  treatment  was  maybe  three  weeks  or  five 
weeks,    I've  forgotten,  but  a  very  short  intense  treatment.      Of 
course,   they  had  to  be  watched  very,   very  carefully  for  reactions 
with  that  number  of  injections.     But  most  of   the  inmates  were 
young  and  strong  and  were  able  to  handle  this.      I  don't  remember 
any  serious   thing  that  happened  medically. 

Teiser:       Was   the  army  inducting  people  who  had  venereal  disease? 

Shumate:     No,    these  were  girls,   army  contacts,   and  it  was  under  the  U.S. 

Public  Health  Service.     We  were  in  uniform;   I  was  in  the  uniform 
of  a  captain  and  then  later  major  in  the  army.     The  U.S.   Public 
Health  in  certain  areas,   in  the  Coast  Guard,   for  example,  were 
in  blue.     But  we  were  in  the  regular  khaki  of  the  army.     Many  of 
these  were  contacts  of  the  soldiers  or  sailors   (we  had  navy 
installations  in  Oklahoma),   and  we  had  these  investigators  who 
would  go  and  interview  the  infected  service  man.     For  instance, 
you  had  to  get  out  of  the  soldier's  head  this   idea  of  being  a 
tattle-tale.     You  had  to  impress  on  him  that  it  was  for  the  good 
of  him  and  of  her  and  for  everyone  else,   that  he  tell  where  he 
found  the  contact.     He  might  say,   "I  don't  know;   I  was   drunk. 
But  she  was  a  redhead,   and  she  was   down  in  a  bar  on  such-and-such 
a  street  in  Oklahoma  City."     Then  the  investigator  would  go  to  that 
bar,   and  then  he  would  find  someone  of  that  description  and  then 
take  her  in  under  the  laws  of  quarantine  for  inspection.     During 
the  war,   also,   a  lot  of  civil  liberties,   or  whatever  you  want  to 
call  it,  were  broken;  you  could  get  by  with  almost  anything, 
especially  if  you  were  in  uniform.      So  he  would  take  the  person 
in  and  examine,    and  then  if  they  were  found  to  have  VD,    then 
they  were  sent  down,   under  the  state  laws  of  quarantine,    to  our 
place.     These  places  were  scattered  all  over  the  United  States, 
incidentally,   especially  in  the  South  and  the  Southwest — this 
type  of  hospital. 

([added  1979]      I  might  add,   at  this  point,    that  the  VD 
control  was  very  good  in   the  United  States  during  the  war.      In 
contrast  to  all  previous  wars  there  was  no  increase  in  the 
continental  United  States   during  the  war  years.      This  I  believe 
was  the  result  of  the  fine  work  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service.) 

These  girls   in  Oklahoma  were  not   really  bad  girls — I  had  done 
work  with  delinquent  girls  at  the  Good  Shepherd  in  San  Francisco, 
and  these  Oklahoma  girls  were,   I  would  say,  much  easier  to  get 
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Shumate:     along  with.     The  majority  had  never  received  any  money  for 

anything   they  had  done;  maybe  a  box  of   candy  or  a  small  gift. 
But  most  of   them  were  just  playing  around,   so   to  speak.      I  got 
along  with  them  pretty  well.     Now  and  then  there  was  one  that 
might  be  more  sophisticated  or  nasty.     We  had  no  drug  problems, 
of  course,    at  that  time.     By  the  law  of  Congress,  we  could  not 
keep  them  in  a  confined  place,   so  there  were  no  fences,  and  they 
did  run  away  from  time  to   time,   but  were  often  picked  up  again 
and  brought  back.     But  there  was  no  jail-like  atmosphere. 

We  started  out  in  Rush  Springs  with  the  black  and  whites  in 
separate  dormitories,  but  they  ate  together,   and  unfortunately  we 
got  into  a  difficulty.      The  state,    to  begin  with,    frowned  on  it. 
From  a  rather  innocent  beginning,   a  girl  that  really  was  a  pretty 
good  girl,  when  in  line  for  the  cafeteria,   called  one  black  a 
"nigger."     It  shouldn't  have  caused  what  it  did,  but  anyhow  it 
caused  a  riot  between  the  whites  and  the  blacks.     When  the  news 
came  up   to  my  office  I  went  out.     I  had  a  big  iron  rod;   I  went 
down  there  to  see  what  was  going  on.     Some  of  the  men  that  worked 
around  the  place  came.     Anyhow,  we  broke  it  up,   and  the  black 
girls  fled  to  their  barracks.     The  black  girls  were  in  their  own 
dormitories  and  the  whites  in  theirs.     And  the  noise  of  these 
black  girls — they  got  sort  of  hysterical,   and  they  took  their  iron 
beds — they  were  in  a  barrack-type  dwellings — and  picked  them  up 
and  thumped  on  the  wooden  floors,   and  were  screaming  and  moaning, 
a  regular  hysteria — and  the  noise  went  up  to  the  town  of  Rush 
Springs.     Rush  Springs  was  a  so-called  white  town.     I  never  saw 
this,   it  was  before  my  time,  but  I  understand — and  everyone  told 
me  this — they  used  to  have  a  sign  in  the  town.     It  said,  "Nigger, 
don't  let  the  sun  set  on  you."     This  was,   of  course,   different 
from  in  the  deep  South  where  the  blacks,   I  understand,   live  in  the 
towns.     But  in  these  little  towns  in  the  Southwest,   there  were  some 
so-called  white  towns.      The  blacks   could  come  in  to  shop,   but  they 
couldn't  stay  overnight,   couldn't  live  in  the  town. 

So  of  course  when  the  noise  came  up,   they  knew  something  was 
going  on,   and  the  word  got  out  that  the  black  girls  were  rioting. 
So  a  whole  mob  of  them  came  down  with  guns  and  clubs  to  see  what 
they  could  do,   and  we  had  a  hard  time  getting  them  away,   that 
everything  was  under  control,  which  of  course  it  was.     After  it 
was  over,  we  called  up   three  or  four  of  the  ringleaders  and  put 
them  for  a  few  hours   in  the  jail  in  Rush  Springs. 

This  jail  was  quite  something.      It  was  a  brick  building,   and 
it  would  fit  about  one  person.     The  only  door  was  an  iron  door 
with  bars   and  anybody   could  look  in.      It  was  just   like  a  hut,  with 
bars  on  one  side  and  then  the  brick  on  three  sides.      So  anybody 
could  look  at  the  prisoner. 
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Shumate:   So  we  got  the  three  or  four  ringleaders  of  the  riot  out  of  the 
camp  and  ended  up  by  putting  a  small  barrier  between  one  side 
of  the  cafeteria  and  the  other  side,  so  the  whites  ate  on  one 
side  and  the  blacks  on  the  other.  That  was  in  Rush  Springs. 
This  minor  riot  made  the  Oklahoma  newspapers. 

When  we  were  moved  to  Atoka,  the  treatment  was  changing,  and 
they  wanted  us  to  do  the  drip  method  of  giving  arsenicals,  which 
was  rather  dangerous  (the  other  one  was  by  injection).  First  it 
was  four  days,  later  on  for  eight.   They're  kept  in  bed,  and  the 
arsenicals  dripped  into  their  arms.   It  was  pretty  darn  dangerous. 
I  had  a  doctor  assigned  to  me  then,  and  he  was  doing  most  of 
this,  a  younger  man.  We  never  lost  anyone,  but  there  were  deaths, 
of  course,  in  other  hospitals.  And  in  that  hospital  we  had  blacks 
and  the  whites  together,  and  we  had  men  at  that  point  also.  I 
think,  and  I've  always  been  told,  that  we  were  the  first  hospital 
in  Oklahoma  to  have  blacks  and  whites  in  the  same  ward.  Being  a 
federal  hospital,  we  were  able  to  get  by  with  that.  But  as  far 
as  I  know,  we  were  the  first,  when  we  had  them  in  the  same  ward 
together.  We  had  no  race  trouble  of  any  type  in  Atoka  in  this 
hospital,  but  we  were  not  keeping  them  as  long  in  the  wards,  only 
a  couple  of  weeks  instead  of  three  months  as  in  Rush  Springs . 

All  of  this  was  before  penicillin.  The  first  four  cases 
treated  were  reported  in  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  Public 
Health  Bulletin  in  1943,  by  a  U.S.  Public  Health  researcher,  Dr. 
John  F.  Mahoney,  in  New  York,  stating  that  penicillin  would  cure 
syphilis.  However,  the  cost  of  penicillin  was  so  high  that  for 
a  long  while  we  couldn't  get  any.   I  think  that  the  first  fifty 
thousand  units  were  something  like  $15,  and  now  you  could  probably 
get  a  million  units  for  a  dollar.   The  price  changed  dramatically 
under  mass  production.  One  of  the  things  it  shows  is  how  mass 
production  in  the  United  States  can  knock  down  a  price  fantastically, 
Only  after  the  war  was  over  was  it  really  used  extensively;  and 
the  price  gradually  lowered. 

Even  when  penicillin  came  in,  this  treatment  was  hospital 
treatment:  you  had  to  give  the  injections  every  four  hours  to 
keep  the  blood  levels  up,  which  meant  hospitals.  We  were  sent  to 
a  VD  convention  in  St.  Louis.   In  St.  Louis  a  man — isn't  that 
funny!  my  memory! — a  Jewish  name,  an  officer  stationed  in  South 
Carolina  or  North  Carolina,  gave  a  paper  on  the  use  of  a  new  type 
of  penicillin.   They  called  it  P.O.B.,  penicillin,  oil  and 
beeswax.   It  was  given  by  injection,  but  one  injection  would  hold 
the  blood  levels  for  twenty-four  hours ,  which  of  course  is  similar 
to  what  is  used  now.  Now  it'll  even  hold  the  blood  levels  for 
three  or  four  days  or  more,  depending  on  the  type  of  method  used. 
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Shumate:     Well,    that  night,  after  this  lecture,  we  were  up  in  a  room  in 
a  hotel,   having  some  drinks,   and  it  was   crowded  with  officers. 
Almost  everyone  was  a  major  or  a  colonel.     Someone  was  saying, 
"You  know,   if  this  is  true,    that's  the  end  of  the  rapid  treatment 
hospitals,   and  we'll  be  assigned  to  other  places."      (The  war 
was  still  on  in  Japan,  but  it  was  over  in  Europe.)     Someone  said, 
"We'll  be  off  in  the  South  Pacific  pretty  soon  if  this  is  true, 
because  our  hospitals  will  be  closed.     If  you  can  give  only  one 
injection,   it's  a  clinic  not  a  hospital  procedure."     So  this  went 
back  and  forth  until  finally  someone  said — the  man  who  had  made 
the  presentation  was  only  a  second  lieutenant  and  someone  said, 
"Well,  who  ever  believes  a  second  lieutenant!     What  the  hell  do 
they  know  about  anything?"     Everyone  agreed  and  nodded  their  heads, 
and  we  all  felt  better  that   [laughing]   anyone  as  low  in  rank  as 
that  couldn't  have  come  up  with  anything  that  meant  anything.     Even 
though  we  were,  most  of  us,   civilians  in  regular  life,  when  putting 
on  a  uniform  we  had  the  army  attitude  that  someone  lower  couldn't 
do  anything  right. 

I  guess  I  ought  to  quit  on  that.     That's  a  true  story,   though. 

Teiser:       Let's  resolve  it:     were  your  rapid  treatment  units  dissolved 
indeed? 

Shumate:      ([added  1979]     Penicillin  was  still  difficult  to  obtain  at  that 
time,  but  as  it  became  more  available ,,  and  of  the  type  that  held 
the  blood  levels  up,   the  treatment  of  syphilis  became  simple. 
Patients  were  treated  in  offices  and  clinics.     The  rapid  treatment 
hospitals  became  only  of  historic  interest. 

Everything  has  changed  now,   and,  penicillin  being  relatively 
easy  to  administer,   it  can  be  given  by  any  doctor,  not  just  a 
specialist.     So  syphilis  for  the  most  part  disappeared  from  the 
dermatologists'   offices. 

Of  course  this  is  an  amazing  advance  in  medicine.     It  also 
has  removed  much  fear  from  young  people  regarding  sexual  relations) 


Development  of  Interest  in_History## 
[Interview  8:     June  22,  1978] 


Shumate:      I've  often   thought  of  where  or  how  I  got  interested  in  history, 
and  I  believe  it  goes  back  almost  as   far  as   I  can  remember.     For 
example,   and  I  may  have  mentioned  this   to  you  before,  Mother  used 
to  read  to  my  brother  and  me  sometimes   (and  don't  ask  me  why, 
either;   I  don't  remember,   except  that  we  didn't  have  any  radio  or 
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Shumate:      television,   so  she  used  to  read  to  us).      She'd  read  to  us   from 
boys'   editions  of   the  revolutionary  war,    and  we  were  fascinated 
by  it.      Another  factor  that  I   think  had  an  influence,  maybe: 
in  the  fourth  grade  at  Emerson  there  was   a  teacher  that  read  in 
spare  times   the  legends  of  King  Arthur,   again  a  children's  version 
of  the  story,   and  that  also  fascinated  me,    the  history   (well,   it's 
legendary,   but  semi-history  in  a  way).     And  I   then  began  to  read 
novels  of   the  revolutionary  war,  .heroes,    that  type  of   thing,    and 
was   interested.      In  high  school  I  was  always  interested  in  the 
history   courses  and  got  my  best  grades,    and  we  did  have,   in   the 
senior  year  at  Lowell  High  School,   a  special  course  which  the 
principal  gave  and  there  was   an  excellent  history   teacher  there, 
who  gave  a  very  good  course  on  California.*     So  it  goes  back  a 
long  time. 

During  the  medical  school  period,   I  had  very  little  time  for 
that  type  of  thing — in  fact,   virtually  none — but  I  don't   think 
the  interest  in  history  was   lost.     And  in  the  early   thirties   I 
used  to  spend  my  summers,   as   I   think  I've  mentioned  before,   at 
Los  Altos.     One  of   the  neighbors  was  a  friend,  younger  than  I 
was  but  of  the  same  group,  Al  Esberg   [Alfred,   Jr.],   the  son  of 
Alfred  Esberg.      They  had  a  country  home  a  few  miles   from  ours, 
and  they  had  a  swimming  pool;    there  were  not  too  many  in  those  days 
in  that  area,   and  we  used  to  visit  the  Esberg  place  a  great  deal. 
In  Al's   father's  house  were  some  quarterlies  of  the  California 
Historical  Society,   and  those  were  the  first  I'd  seen.      I  saw  the 
address  on  McAllister  Street  and  wrote  them.      It  indicated  one 
could  join,   and  of  course  I  wasn't  sure  that  they  would  accept 
me,  because  I  didn't  know  the  policies   then;    I  know  that  it  said 
you  had  to  have  a  sponsor.     Anyhow — I   think  it  was  Miss    [Dorothy] 
Huggins   that  wrote  back,    the  present  Mrs.    [George  L.]   Harding, 
and  told  me  that  the  membership   committee  would  sponsor  me.      I 
have  the  letter,      in  fact,  which  she  wrote.     This  was   in  1933, 
and  that  was  my   first   connection  with  the  California  Historical 
Society,  which  I  joined  then. 

So  I  used  to  go,  when  I  had  time,    to  the  Palace  Hotel 
lunches ,   and  there  I  met  many  of  the  people  and  of   course  heard 
the  historians  speaking  that  I  was   interested  in.      In  the  latter 
thirties   Dr.   A.T.    (Alex)    Leonard,   Jr.,   placed  me  on  a  committee 
of  the  exhibits.      The  committee  did  meet.     We  never  had  anything 
to  do  as   far  as   I  know,  but  my  name  was   in  the  Quarterly  as   a 
member  of   that  committee  for  several  years. 


*See  p.    82. 
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Shumate: 


Teiser: 
Shumate: 

Teiser: 
Shumate: 


In   the  early   thirties,    I'd  been  buying  Californiana,   new  books, 
inexpensive  books,   as  most  of   them  were.     Many  of  the  books 
were  on  sale,    in  fact,   during   the  Depression;  books  that  would 
cost  maybe  $15  now  were  $1.50  or  $1  in   those  days.     Also,    I 
subscribed  to   the  Rare  Americana  Series,  which   I   think  were  about 
$3  apiece,    that  Grabhorn  published  in  those  early  days.      So  I 
was   collecting,    in  a  minor  way,   even  at  that   time.     Most  of   the 
books   I  bought  were  from  Newbegin.      During  the  war  years,  when  I 
was   away,  Mr.   Newbegin  used  to  write  me  at  my  camp  and  advise  me 
of   certain  books   that  were  coming  out,  new  books,    and  suggesting 
buying,  which  I  did.      So  I  was   collecting  mildly  during  even  that 
period. 

There  were  some  collections   for  sale.      I  remember  going  into 
Fred   [Frederick]   Dohrmann's  house  once  before  his  books  were  sold. 
Edgar  Kahn  brought  me  in,  but  I  did  not  buy  any.      I'm  sure  that 
they  were  great  bargains,   but  I'd  made  a  rule  in  my  own  mind  that 
I  wasn't  buying   the  rarer  books,   or  the  second-hand  ones,  whatever 
you  want  to  call  them — that  I  was  only  buying  new  books.      Only 
after  I  returned  after  the  war,      in  the  late  forties,      I  began  to 
branch  out  and  buy  other  types   of  books  of  Californiana,    things 
that  I  was  getting  more  interested  in,    things   that  were  maybe  of 
the  older  period — books  published  in  the    [eighteen]    fifties, 
etcetera,   pertaining   to  California  and  the  West.      So  things   changed 
gradually  as  my  interest  grew. 

I   collected  some  California  art.      I  knew  a  little  bit  about 
it  in  the   thirties — that  is,    the  best  known  artists,   like  Moran, 
Keith,  Hill,   and  Bierstadt,    and  that's  about  all.      But  I  began 
to  know  about   the  minor  ones   later.      The  paintings   of   that  time 
were  $50  and  $100,   and  so  I  began  to  buy.      I  bought  several  of 
Tom   [Thomas  W. ]   Norris's  when  Dave   [David]   Magee  sold  them,   and 
again  they  were  bargains  when  he  sold  them.      In  fact,   all  the 
California  paintings  were,   I  would  say,   very  much  underpriced  at 
that  time;    the  interest  was  not   there. 


How  did  Tom  Norris  happen  to   collect  paintings? 
books  and  fine  printings. 


I  know  he  collected 


I  presume  that  he  collected  everything  western,  but  he  certainly 
had  some  fine  things.  That  painting  up  there  [gesture]  by  Henry 
Walton,  I'm  almost  sure  is  from  Tom  Norris. 

It's  a  copy  of  what? 

Of  Charles  Christian  Nahl's  lithograph  of  I   think  1851..     On  the 
back  it  is  signed  by  Walton,   who  was   fairly  well  known  in  the 
East;    there  was   an  exhibit  in  New  York  State  at  Ithaca  College.      So 
he  was   fairly  well  known.     But  the  paintings  of  Walton  in  California 
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Shumate:      are  very  few.      Jack   [John]    Rosekrans  had  one,    and  the    [Society 
of  California]    Pioneers  had  one.      The  Rosekrans   one  was   sold 
by  Warren  Howell  after  Jack's   death.      This  painting  is   dated 
1858. 

Teiser:        Did  the  lithograph  have  a  title  of  its  own? 

Shumate:      I   think  it  was   just    called  "The  Miner."      The  American  Heritage 
[magazine  of  April  1959]    copied  this  painting  in  one  of   their 
issues.      The  title  of  the  article  was  "Go  it,  Washoe."     Really 
this  Miner  was   done  before  the  Comstock  was   discovered,   the 
lithograph  being  done  in  1851.     Also,    the  American  Heritage^ 
although  it's   clearly  written  on  the  back  of  the  painting  who   the 
artist  was,   claimed  it  was  by  Charles   Christian  Nahl,   and  if  one 
picks  up   the  American  Heritage  of   that  issue   they'll  see  it   says 
Charles  Christian  Nahl,  which  of  course  it  isn't;   it's   a  copy, 
and  a  very  nice  one,   incidentally. 

Teiser:  I'm  glad  to  have  that  correction  on   the  record. 

Shumate :  [ laughs ] 

Teiser:  No,   I   am. 

Shumate:  Oh,  really?  I  wish  it  was  by  Nahl! 

Gradually  I  bought  western  Americana  during  the  1950s.   I 
also  was  influenced  somewhat  in  buying  some  of  the  California 
artists  by  Carl  Dentzel.  At  one  of  the  first  joint  meetings  of 
the  Zamorano  and  Roxburghe  [clubs]  I  met  Carl  Dentzel;  that  was 
in  the  early  fifties,  I  think  it  was  in  1954.  Carl,  of  course, 
was  meeting  everybody,  as  usual,  that  he  hadn't  met  before.   So 
we  had  a  talk,  and  we  got  on  to  painting.   (I  didn't  realize  he 
was  an  expert,  but  anyhow — )  Amongst  the  people  he  asked  about 
was  Grace  Hudson,  a  name  I'd  never  heard.  He  said,  well,  he 
thought  she  was  one  of  the  best  if  not  the  best  Indian  painter, 
and  if  I  ever  saw  one,  to  grab  it.   That  was  my  introduction  to 
Grace  Hudson,  which  was  true  of  many  of  the  other  less  known 
painters  and  artists  in  California.   I  didn' t  know  them  at  that 
time. 

In  the  1950s,  Alex  Leonard  also  brought  me  into  the  San 
Francisco  Birthday  celebration  (but  in  those  days  it  was  called 
the  San  Francisco  Founding  Day  celebration) ,  which  took  place 
around  the  June  27  to  29  dates.   Those  dates,  incidentally,  were 
established  by  the  late  Laura  Bride  Powers,  an  historian,  who  had 
started  the  birthday  parties  in  Monterey,  which  still  continue, 
and  the  San  Francisco  birthday  party  later  on.   She  also,  in  the 
beginnings  in  San  Francisco  of  this  celebration,  was  closely  allied 
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Shumate:  with  Father  [Zephyrin]  Englehardt  and  with  Bolton.  They  all 
were  of  the  opinion  that  the  founding  day  should  be  the  27, 
28,  29;  the  27th  of  June  being  the  arrival  of  the  first  European 
settlers  in  San  Francisco,  the  28th  the  building  of  the  little 
grass  hut,  and  on  the  29th  the  celebration  of  the  mass. 

That  of  course  has  been  criticized  recently  by  later  historians, 
such  as  Father  [Maynard  J.]  Geiger  and  Peter  Conmy,  and  Father 
[John]  McGloin,  who  point  out  that  the  official  founding  of  the 
Presidio  was  September  17  and  that  that  of  the  Mission  on  October 
9;  that  in  the  Spanish  way  of  reckoning  things,  the  official 
ceremonies — which  were  quite  definite — are  the  correct  dates. 
However,  since  this  event  had  been  going  on  for  so  many  years, 
and  the  daughter  [Gwen]  of  Laura  Bride  Powers,  Mrs.  George 
Applegarth,  was  so  firm  in  the  idea  that  this  should  not  be 
changed,  it  has  never  been  changed  (although  the  name  has  been 
changed  from  "the  founding  day"  to  "the  birthday"). 

Teiser:   Why  did  Mrs.  Applegarth  want — just  out  of  loyalty  to  her  mother? 

Shumate:  Yes,  in  part  out  of  loyalty  to  her  mother  but  also  for  historical 
reasons.   She  is  a  person  who  has  tremendous  feeling  and  respect 
for  her  mother  and  has  saved  everything  about  her  mother  and  is 
always  trying  to  document  certain  things,  like  the  Landmarks 
League  of  the  early  part  of  the  century.  Many  people  have  said 
Mr.  [Joseph  R. ]  Knowland  was  the  head;  well,  he  was  the  president, 
but  I  believe  Mrs.  Applegarth  is  correct  in  saying  her  mother  was 
really  the  founder  of  that  group  in  the  early  part  of  the  century. 


The  California  Historical  Society  and  Other  Groups 


Shumate:   These  historical  things  I've  mentioned,  and  the  involvement  with 
the  California  Historical  Society,  were  also  aided  by  Edgar  Kahn. 
Edgar  Kahn  was  extremely  active  in  historical  groups.   I'd  known 
him  before  high  school  and  then  known  him  at  Lowell  High  School 
later,  although  then  for  a  while  we  drifted  away.   But  he  was 
very  kind  to  me  in  many  ways.   In  1937,  on  the  Memorial  Day 
weekend,  he  was  the  one  that  sponsored  and  brought  me  into  the 
E  Clampus  Vitus,  for  better  or  worse  (which  we'll  go  into  at 
another  time).  During  the  fifties,  we  worked  together  on  many 
things,  and  we  became  very  friendly.   He  became  my  stockbroker 
and  was  a  very  safe,  sound,  and  conservative  one. 

Edgar  had  many  projects  when  he  was  younger,  such  as  putting 
up  a  plaque  for  [Andrew]  Hallidie  in  Portsmouth  Plaza;  he  was 
responsible  for  that,  and  I  was  on  his  committee.  Another  event 
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Shumate:      that  he  for  many  years   sponsored  after  Flodden  Heron  gave  it 

up  was   the  annual  observance  of    [Robert  Louis]    Stevenson's  birthday, 
an  event  which  has   fallen  into   discard  but  which  had  a  tradition 
in  San  Francisco   that  went  back,   oh,    almost   to  the  beginning  of 
the  century.      That  was   always  a  very  nice  event;   I  was   on  Edgar's 
committee. 

Teiser:  Who  was  Flodden  Heron? 

Shumate:  He  was  a  member  of  the  Roxburghe  Club   and  in  many  cultural  affairs. 

Teiser:  Bookish? 

Shumate:  Yes. 

It  was  a  very  nice  event.   There  was  a  wreath  laid  on  the 
statue  memorializing  Stevenson  in  Portsmouth  Plaza,  and  then  a 
dinner  with  appropriate  talks  afterward.   The  English  consul 
general  was  usually  there,  and  it  was  very  pleasant.   They  usually 
went  to  an  Italian  restaurant,  which  was  correct,  because 
Stevenson  did  eat  in  inexpensive  restaurants  during  his  rather 
desperate  days  in  1880,  before  his  recognition,  when  he  was  in 
San  Francisco. 

That  was  one  of  the  events  that  Edgar  carried  on  and  which  I 
was  associated  with. 

In  about  1957,  Edgar  and  I  were  appointed  co-chairmen  to  head 
a  committee  to  make  arrangements  with  the  Krug  winery  for  a  state 
marker.  Edgar  left,  I  believe,  for  Europe,  so  the  thing  really 
fell  in  my  hands  (if  you  want  to  call  it  that)  for  the  actual 
event,  which  was  the  beginning  of  September,  when  the  state  plaque 
sponsored  by  the  California  Historical  Society  was  placed  on  the 
Krug  winery.   Joe  Knowland,  who  was  I  believe  the  president  or 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  CHS  [California  Historical  Society]  at 
that  time,  was  the  master  of  ceremonies  or  did  the  main  talk,  but 
I  was  the  chairman.   That  event  possibly  was  one  of  the  reasons 
that  I  was  asked  to  serve  as  a  trustee  in  1958  of  the  California 
Historical  Society.   Joe  Knowland  had  been  president  a  long  time, 
but  some  people  felt  that  a  change  was  maybe  advisable.   So  Mr. 
Knowland  was  made  the  chairman  of  the  board  and  George  Harding 
became  president.  After  George  Harding  had  served  two  years,  he 
was  urged  to  continue.   However,  because  of  the  death  of  his  wife 
and  some  personal  problems  as  a  consequence,  he  decided  he  did  not 
wish  to  continue.  Before  that,  presidents  like  Mr.  Knowland  had 
been  presidents  for  many  years — not  the  traditional  two  years, 
which  was  established  by  George  Harding  when  he  refused  the  third 
year  term. 
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Shumate:      I  was  asked  to  be  president  and  was  president  in   '62  and   '63 
and  was  active   then   in  the  society  as  a  trustee  from  1958  to 
1978 — twenty  years,  which  is   the  longest  of  anyone   recently  on 
the  board  and  possibly  will  not  happen  again  because  the  new 
by-laws   limit   the  terms   to  six  years.      (They  used  to  be  five  years 
each,   and  now  they're   three.)      So   things  are  changed.     During 
that  twenty  years  on   the  board,   of   course  I  saw  a  great  many 
changes   in  the  society,   some   for  the  better  and  some  for  the  worse, 
such  as   the  desperate  financial  condition  of  the  society  at  this 
time,    a  condition  which  I  believe  that  I  very  definitely  opposed 
right  along.      I've  voted  against  every  budget   for  the  last  seven 
or  eight  years,    as   they  were  deficit  budgets.      I  voted  with  Henry 
Bowles,    a  former  president,    and  George  Harding,  who  wrote  a  very 
strong   letter  as   early  as   1972   to   the   trustees   (I  know  that  date 
because  I  just   re-read  that  letter  recently)   objecting  to   the 
deficit  budgets   that  the  society  was  accumulating.      Finally,   in 
this  year  of   '78,    the  chickens  have   come  home  to  roost,    and  the 
society  is  in  a  most  desperate  financial  condition. 

Teiser:        Could  we  review  the  history  of  the  society?     As  I  remember,   it 
had  existed  earlier,  but  was   reestablished  in  the   twenties  by 
a  few  people  who  had  it  as   a  small  organization  and  financed  it 
out  of   their  own  pockets — is   that  correct? 

Shumate:      I  would  say  that  was   correct.      Of   course,   it  was  Templeton  Crocker 
and  Henry  Wagner  and  a  few  others  who   reestablished  it.      I  was   in 
Templeton  Crocker's   apartment  once  and  met  him.     Henry   [R. ]  Wagner 
also  probably  wouldn't  have  remembered  me,  but  I  knew  him  and 
remember  listening  to  him,    in  fact  at  a  Clamper   [E   Clampus  Vitus] 
event  once,   up  in  Sonoma,  when  he  was   talking — of  all  things — 
about   a  certain  section  of  London  where  he  was   convinced  that  a 
group  had  stayed  for  hundreds  of  years,   and  they  were  possibly  the 
original  descendants  of  either  Britons  or  Anglo-Saxons.     He  went 
into   their  physical  characteristics   and  so  on,    trying  to  indicate 
that   they  were  not  influenced  by  Norman  invasions   and  many  later 
events .     Why  I   remember  that  is  that  I   thought  he  was  such  a 
fascinating  man,    interested  in  so  many  subjects  besides  just 
western  Americana;   I  thought  he  was  an  amazing  person,   and  I 
distinctly  remember  that  conversation  way  back  before  World  War  II, 
about  1940. 

However,    there  are  others  who  became  very  active  in  the 
society,   younger  people  like  Charlie    [Charles  L.]    Camp  and  Carl 
[I.]   Wheat.      Their  articles  in  the  Quarterly — at  that  period,   I 
think  both  were  editors  of   the  Quarterly  at  one  time  or  other — 
I   think  are  excellent.      Some  of   them,   maybe  due  to  the  Depression, 
were  not  put  out  in  book  form.      But  "California's  Bantam  Cock," 
for  example,  by  Carl  Wheat,  was  a  serial   that  ran  in  many  issues 
of   the  Quarterly  and  I   think  deserved  to  be  published  in  book  form-- 
the  notes   alone!      The  notes  were  tremendous.     Maybe  some  of   them 
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Shumate:      are  a  little  bit  outdated  now,  because   there's  been  other  work 

done,  but  I'm  sure  that  historians   later  got  lots  of  information 
from  those  notes   and  used  it  as   their  own.      It  was   certainly  I 
think  a  scholarly  magazine  during   that  period — the  thirties    and 
before,   in  the  twenties.      The  James   Clyman,*  by  Camp  I   think 
appeared  in  Quarterly.      The  books   that   they  published  were 
excellent  I   thought,    from  a  scholar's  standpoint. 

Teiser:        Still,    these  were  what  we  would  now  consider  amateur  scholars. 

• 

Shumate:   Absolutely. 

Teiser:   They  were  jivocational  scholars. 

Shumate:  Rodman  Paul,  a  professional  historian  and  a  very  fine  one  (the 
president  now  or  last  year  of  the  Western  History  Association, 
professor  at  California  Institute  of  Technology,  and  a  trustee  of 
the  California  Historical  Society) ,  often  emphasizes  this  in  the 
California  Historical  Society  of  the  past — the  nonprofessional 
historian  such  as,  for  example,  Camp  and  Wheat  and  Farquhar  and 
others.  He  even  went  so  far,  after  I  had  finished  the  Gordon  book,** 
of  saying  that  I  followed  in  that  tradition  of  someone  who  wasn't 
a  trained  historian  producing  scholarly  work.  Certainly  Wheat, 
Camp  and  Farquhar  and  others  of  that  period  did  a  great  job. 

Teiser:   The  society  itself  had  a  rather  small  membership,  did  it  not? 

Shumate:   The  membership  was  quite  small.  Their  quarters,  as  you  remember, 
were  at  the  Pioneer  Society,  which  they  shared.  After  the  war 
I  believe  it  was  that  the  Pioneers  decided  they  needed  all  the 
space,  and  they  moved  their  offices  to  the  buildings — I  think  one 
was  the  Flood  at  one  time,  and  then  the  Marine  Memorial,  I  believe — 
and  were  really  without  quarters. 

I  should  have  mentioned  George  Harding  with  Wheat  and  Camp 
because  his  historical  work  such  as  his  Zamorano  biography*** 
indicates  he  was  one  of  the  better  historians  around  here,  and  again 


*" James  Clyman,  His  Diaries  and  Reminiscences." 

**The  Calif ornia  of_George  Gordon,  Glendale,  California:   The 
Arthur  H.  Clark  Company,  1976. 

***Don  Augustin  V.  Zamorano,  Los  Angeles:   The  Zamorano  Club, 
1934. 
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Shumate:      an  amateur,   if  you  want   to   call  him  that,   because  his  background 
was   the  telephone   company    (which  he  was   secretary  of  for  many 
years) .      It  was  he  who  really   financed,    through  people   that  he 
was   able  to  raise  money   from,    and  to  buy   the  property  at  2090 
Jackson,    the  Whittier  mansion,   and  it  was  he  that  later  on  got 
[Walter]    Schubert   to  give  the  money   for  the  library  building, 
which  is  called  Schubert  Hall,   and  then  later  he  obtained  the 
building  next  to  it  so  the  whole  lot  would  be  one  piece,    as 
there  was   a  right-of-way   into   the  second  building  on  Pacific, 
which   cut  the  library  building  on     Pacific  from  the  headquarters 
on  Jackson;    there  was   a  small  five-  or  six-feet  right-of-way  for 
a  tradesmen's  entrance  that  went  into  the  second  house.     With  the 
acquisition  of   the  second  house,    then  the  whole  piece  of  property 
was   all  one — which  it  had  been  in  Whittier 's   day.     Whittier  had 
sold  those  two  Pacific  Avenue  properties   to  J.D.   Spreckels,   Sr., 
who  built   these  two  houses   for  his   children,   one  for  Jack 
Spreckels    [John  D.,   Jr.]   on  the  corner  and  the  other  for  his 
daughter   [Grace],  Mrs.    [Alexander]   Hamilton. 

Teiser:        Let  me  take  George  Harding  back   to  my  first  memory  of  him,   and 
the  society  too,   in  the  Pioneer  Society  headquarters.      This  was 
in  the  late  thirties.      The  Historical  Society  had  mainly  one 
employee,   Dorothy  Huggins    (maybe  others,    an  assistant  sometimes). 
Mr.   Harding  would  come  in  on  Saturday  mornings   and  go  over  the 
books;   he  must  have  been  the  treasurer. 

Shumate:     He  was   treasurer,   you're  right,    for  a  long  time. 

Teiser:        And  that  was  about  it.      There  was  an  invisible  line  down  the 

middle  of   that  room,    and  the  Pioneer  Society's  material  was   on 
one  side,   and  the  Historical  Society's  was  on  the  other.      There 
was   also  an  invisible  ice  barrier  between   the  staffs.      [laughter] 

Shumate:      That's   correct.      I  wasn't   that  close  to  the  society  to  know  much 
of  that  at  that  time. 

Teiser:        I  did  research   there. 

Shumate:      I  didn't  know  George  Harding  well  at  that   time;   I  got   to  know 

him  well  at  the  end  of  the  fifties   and  in  the  sixties,   until  his 
death. 

I  knew  Carl  Wheat  much  better,  because  of   the  Clampers.      Carl 
Wheat  was   driving  up   to  Downieville  in  1953  and  I  went  with  him. 
And  I  drove  with  him  to  a  Clamper  event  earlier  in  Mariposa,   as 
well  as  several  other  trips  with  him.      So  I  got  to  know  him  pretty 
well,   and  I   think  he  was  one  of   the  most   fascinating  men  that  I 
ever  met  in  my  life,  not  only  on  historical   things  but  on  everything. 
He  was   a  tremendously  vital  man,   a  man  with  many,  many  ideas  besides 
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Shumate:      just  western  Americana,    and  a  physically — at   that   time — terribly 
strong  man   (even   though  he  had  a  stroke  rather  young,    at   the 
Bohemian  Grove) .      He  used  to   take  out  groups   and  go   into   the 
Navajo   country  in  areas   that  possibly  white  people  hadn't  been. 
And  in  Death  Valley,   you  know,   he  followed  the    [William  L.] 
Manly  party  and  wrote  articles  on  that;   and  he  knew  the  Death 
Valley   country  by  walking,   or  riding  or  whatever  way  he  did  it. 
He  was   extremely  interested  in  every  area. 

For  instance,    that   trip  we  made   to  Downieville,    instead  of 
just  driving  on  Highway   49   right  up   from  Nevada  City,   he  would 
say,   "Did  you  ever  see  such-and-such  a  thing?"   and  off   the  road 
we'd  go  on  some  dirt  road  to  see  something  that  he  knew  was   there. 
At  North  San  Juan,   for  instance,   he  was  showing  us   things,   and 
all  along  the  highway,   showing  us  old  hotels  or  remains  of  ones, 
and  in   '53  so  many  of   those  things  had  not  burnt  or  been  torn 
down.      I  had  been  up  in  Downieville  before  in   '41.      I   drove  up — 
this   really  should  be  in  the  Clamper  part — with  Lee  Stopple, 
another  good  historian  with  a  marvelous   collection  of  books,   and 
a  very  great  person.      In  the  car  also  at  that  time  was  a  young 
lady  that  he  married  later,   and  two   of  his   darn  dogs,    and  Adam 
Lee  Moore,  who  was   in  his  nineties,   and  his  wife — all  in  one  car, 
and  it  was  hot.      It  was  an  interesting   trip;  we  brought   the  new 
E.C.V.    charter  back  to  Downieville. 

Adam  Lee  Moore  was   an  original  Clamper.     He  had  been  the  last 
Noble  Grand  Humbug  of  the  chapter  in  Sierra  City   (he  called  it 
Si-erra   [long   i]   City) ,  had  been  a  stage  driver  at  one  time 
between  Downieville  and  North  San  Juan  or  Nevada  City,    down  the 
hill,    and  had  an  interesting  career.     He  lived  to  be  almost  a 
hundred  and  was  in  his  nineties   then.     At   the  old  Saint  Charles 
Hotel  he  ran  into  old  pals.      Of  course,   the  Saint   Charles  and 
the  courthouse  and  so  much   that  was   there  in   '41  have  burnt;   I 
believe  the  flood  had  already  taken  place  that  destroyed  part  of 
the  town,   but  quite  a  good  deal   remained  of   it,    and  many  more 
buildings  have  gone  up  in  flames  since  that  time,   unfortunately. 
The  courthouse  destruction,  because  of  its   records   in   there,  was 
a  disaster. 

Teiser:        They  saved  the  newspaper  files? 

Shumate:      I  believe  they  have.      I  believe  it's   considered  the  oldest 
continuous  paper,   isn't  it,    the  Mountain  Messenger? 

Teiser:   I  think  so,  yes. 

Shumate:   I  have  quite  a  few  copies  of  the  Mountain  Messenger  telling  how 
we  all  arrived,  both  in  the  '41  expedition  and  the  '53.  But  the 
'53,  with  Carl  Wheat,  was  an  amazing  trip.   In  the  car  also  in  '53 
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was  John  Lawrence,    a  brother  of  Dr.    [Ernest  0.]   Lawrence,    the 
Nobel  Prize  winner.      Carl  Wheat   could  talk  about  atomic  medicine 
just  as   easily  as  he  could  history;   at  least  he  could  carry  on 
a  conversation  about  it. 

He  was  an  attorney? 

An  attorney,   yes.      He  founded  the  Roxburghe  Club   in  San  Francisco, 
too. 

He  did  personally,   or  with  a  group? 

No,  he  did  it.     He  revived  the  Clampers.     He  was   the  main  person 
in  reviving  it,   although  Leon  Whitsell  and  George  Ezra  Dane  were 
with  him.     And  he  was   one  of   the  first  in  the  Zamorano  Club,   as 
he  lived  in  Los  Angeles   for  a  while;    I   think  he  was  born  in 
Southern  California,    if  I  remember  rightly. 

So   these  were  all  stalwarts  of  the  Historical  Society  as  well  as 
E  Clampus  Vitus,   is   that  right? 

It's  interesting  that,   for  as   long  as  I  remember,    the  date  of   the 
meeting  of   the  California  Historical  Society  was   the  third 
Wednesday,  monthly.      That  was  established  because  the  Roxburghe 
Club  was  on  Tuesday  night,    the  third  Tuesday,   and  the  Book  Club 
of  California  was  at  noontime.      That  was   for  out-of-town  people 
and  others  so  when   they   came  to  San  Francisco;  maybe  they  were  on 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Book  Club,   maybe  they  were 
Zamoranos   they   could  go   to   the  Roxburghe  Club  meeting,   and  then 
they'd  meet  the  next  day  at  the  California  Historical  Society — 
which  shows   to  a   certain  extent  that  all  three  had  many  interlocking 
elements   at   that  time.      That  is  not  true  now  at  all.      For  instance, 
the  Roxburghe  Club,    the  younger  people  are  interested  more  in 
fine  printing  and  in  English  authors  and  great  presses   and  so 
forth,   and  they  are  not  too  interested  in  history.     Most  of   the 
Roxburghe  Club   at  one   time  were  Clampers.      Why,    they  wouldn't 
know  what   the  Clampers  are  now!      It's   completely  different  now. 
Of  course,    the  Roxburghe  Club   is  much,  much  larger.     We  used  to 
think  if   thirty  or  forty  people  showed  up,    it  was  enormous;   now 
it's  sixty  or  eighty.      The  Roxburghe  has  one  hundred  members  and 
a  long  waiting  list. 

I   thought  you  couldn't  apply;   I   thought  you  had  to  be  asked. 


That's   true,    technically. 

The  last  I  heard  they  were   trying  to   commit 
of  allowing  women. 


the  terrible  error 
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Shumate:      I   think  that  is   true,  but  since  there's  a  waiting  list,    they're 
going  to  have  to  wait  a  long   time.* 

The  same  thing  happened  on  the  Westerners;    they  have 
allowed  women,   and  now  the  women  don't  come!     Once  they  got   their 
way,    they   didn't  seem  to  have  any  interest.      They   raised  the  roof. 
Even  Herb  Caen,   you  know,   had  an  article  about  the  Westerners 
and  women.     But  now  they're  allowed  in,    there  are  few  applications , 

Teiser:        I  suppose  the  implication  of  the  fact  that  these  organizations 
here  were  mostly  made  up  of   the  same  group   is   that  none  of   them 
was   then  attempting  to  be  a  popular  organization.      I  don't 
suppose  you  ever  had  any   campaigns   to  get  more  members. 

Shumate:     No. 


E  Clampus  Vitus 


Shumate:      For  instance,   the  Clampers  in  San  Francisco  wanted  to  be  small, 
because  you   could  handle  meetings  better.      Even  now,   even  though 
we're  larger,   in  contrast   to  all  the  other  chapters   in  the  state, 
they're  still  trying  to  keep  it  low,  because  if  you  have  over  a 
hundred  or  so  on  a  trip,  you  can't  find  any  facilities   for  dinner 
or  anything  else.     And  we  don't  have  camp-outs  and  we  don't  have 
barbecues,  which  some  chapters  do,   but  we  go   to  a  restaurant.      If 
you  get   it   too  big  it's   too  unwieldy;   you  can't  handle  it. 

Teiser:       When  you  and  Edgar  Kahn  were  going  on  these  treks,  how  many 
people  were  there? 

Shumate:     Oh,   I  would  say  forty,    fifty. 

Teiser:        So  it  was   almost  a  group  of  friends,  wasn't  it? 

Shumate:      Everyone  knew  each  other,   and  that  was  one  of  the  advantages.      If 
you  get  any  group  where  people  don't  know  each  other,    the  same 
spirit  doesn't  exist  and  it  isn't  as  much  fun.     Before  I  was  a 
member,   before   '37 — I've  seen  some  photographs — the  groups   that 
used  to  go  to  the  Mother  Lode  in  the  early   thirties   for  the 
Clampers,  why,    they  were  twenty  or  so.      George   [D.]   Lyman  even 
went,    and  people  like  that  who  were  rather  sedate — Arthur  Towne. 


*In  January   1980,   Roxburghe  finally  allowed  women  as  members. 


Archie  Stevenot  of  Sonora  (left) 
and  Dr.  Albert  Shumate  at  dedica 
tion  of  plaque  in  memory  of  Carl 
I.  Wheat,  Murphys,  1964.   They  are 
holding  the  staff  of  the  Noble 
Grand  Humbug  of  E  Clampus  Vitus. 

Photo  by  Hillorest  Studio 


Historian  R.  Coke  Wood  and 
Dr.  Shumate  (speaking)  at 
the  dedication  of  the  Ott 
Assay  office  plaque,  Nevada 
City,  1970. 

Photo  by  Madison  Devlin 


Dr.  Shumate  receiving  the  St. 
Francis  Award,  1975,  from  Mayor 
Joseph  Alioto  of  San  Francisco. 
Written  on  the  photograph  is: 
To  At  —  who  means  so  much  to 
San  Franoisoo,  Joe. 
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Teiser:        I  was   just   remembering   that  often  the  meetings  were  kind  of 
drinking  bouts,   but  those  men  weren't — 

Shumate:     Well,   ECV  now  certainly  is,    and  I  presume  it  was  originally  in 
the  1850s.     You  know,    they  joke  and  say  that's  always  been  a 
debate  whether  it  was  a  drinking  historical  society  or  a 
historical  drinking  society. 

Teiser:        I   can  remember  stories   about  people  getting  locked  up  in  the 
Columbia  jail  and  all  those  things. 

Shumate:      I   think  that's   true.     But  we  try  to  keep   the  San  Francisco — the 
Yerba  Buena — chapter  a  little  bit  more  sedate,   shall  we  say. 
More  historical,    I  would  say. 

if 

Teiser:   The  Clampers — the  background  of  it  is  in  the  Gold  Rush,  and  I 
guess  it's  been  recorded — 

Shumate:  "And  so  recorded"  is  one  of  the  main  sayings  of  the  Clampers. 

Teiser:   How  is  that  used? 

Shumate:   "And  so  recorded."  If  you  say  anything,  they  say,  "And  so  recorded." 

The  Clampers  really  started  in  West  Virginia  and  then  drifted 
out  and  flourished  here  until  the  gold  decreased,  then  faded  out. 
But  it  was  revived  in  the  period  of  1930  and  1931.  I  think  the 
first  maybe  official  meeting  called  by  Carl  Wheat  was  in  the  Clift 
Hotel  in  '32,  which  was  also  the  year  they  made  their  first  trek 
into  the  Mother  Lode.  It  was  reestablished  right  in  San  Francisco 
and  of  course  it  was  Carl  Wheat  who  was  able  to  "discover"  Adam 
Lee  Moore,  who  was  an  original  Clamper  from  the  old  group  and 
one  of  the  few  who  were  left  and,  as  I  said  before,  a  former 
Noble  Grand  Humbug — in  other  words,  the  president  of  the  chapter, 
in  Sierra  City.  He  had  a  tremendous  memory  and  was  able  to  give 
them  a  lot  of  material  on  the  older  Clampers.   There  was  very 
little  written  about  the  early  Clampers,  the  saying  being  that 
no  one  was  sober  enough  to  write  anything  during  the  meetings  and 
the  next  morning  no  one  remembered  anything.   So  there  were  few 
records. 

This  idea  that  it  had  just  come  into  Carl  Wheat's  head  is 
not  exactly  true.  He  claims  in  writings,  and  it's  in  most  of  the 
books,  that  he  was  driving  with  George  Ezra  Dane  on  the  old  road 
that  led  from  Columbia  over  to  Murphys  (the  Parrott's  Ferry  Road) 
and  that  he  turned  to  Dane  and  said,  "Let's  revive  the  Clampers." 
It  sounds  like  a  thing  right  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  and  that's 
in  the  books.  However,  Carl  Wheat,  when  he  was  ill,  gave  me  his 
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Shumate:     ECV  material  for  the  archives.      I  went  over  it  very  carefully, 

and  there's  no  question  he  was  making  notes   from  various   diaries, 
books,   and  so  on,   about  the  Clampers,    long  before  1930.      So   the 
thing  had  been  brewing,   so   to  speak,    in  his  head  long  before 
that. 

As  I   said,   I  did  not  go   till  later,   and  I  went  in   through 
Edgar  Kahn.     We  were  up  on   the  Indian  reservation  out  of  Tuolumne 
City.      The  main  function  there  was  having  Chief    [William]   Fuller 
(of  the  Miwok  Indians,   a  branch  of  the  same  Miwok  Indians   that 
once  existed  on  the  coast  here)    revoke  the  plate  of  brass    (which  I 
guess  had  been  discovered  around  that  time)   stating  that  the 
Indians   gave  New  Albion  to   the  Queen;  he  revoked  that  in  the  name 
of   the  Miwoks,    and   took  it  away  from  England.      So   the  Clampers 
claim  that  they  saved  California  from  England  in  1937.      They  also 
published  a  book  called  "Ye  Preposterous  Plate  of  Brasse,"  which 
was  a  take-off  on  the  plate  of  brass   and  really  jokingly  tried  to 
throw  some  cold  water  on  its  authenticity. 

It  was  sort  of  amusing,    that  trip,   in  some  ways,   because 
Edgar  Kahn,   as  you  know,  was   extremely  serious,   and  he  said,   "This 
is  a  federal  reservation,   so  no   liquor  should  be  brought."    (In 
those  days   I  could  have  handled  a  little  bit.)      So  I   didn't  bring 
any.      And  he  said,   "You  know,    Clampers  are  hardy  people.      We 
always  bring  sleeping  bags   and  sleep  right   out."     I  assure  you 
that  both  ideas  were  a  mistake,  because  the  sensible  people,   like 
Farquhar  and  others  went  to  the  hotel  in  Tuolumne  City  while  we 
slept  out  there.   After  we'd  eaten  Indian  food,   including  grasshoppers, 
which  I  didn't  like  to  eat,    and  acorn  bread,   and  the  initiation  was 
over  and   the  sensible  Clampers  went  down  to  sleep   correctly  and 
we  just  stretched  out  in  these  sleeping  bags,    the  Indians   in 
that  area  forgot  about  all     the  Indian  customs   and  had  a  Philippine 
three-piece  jazz  band  and  brought   out  whiskey,   and   they  began   to 
have  a  party  themselves.      They  had  a  great  Saturday  night,  with 
noise,   and  we  were   trying  to  sleep,  we  cold  sober  when  all  the 
rest  of   the  Clampers  were  drinking  and  the  Indians   certainly  were. 
So  our  serious-minded  Edgar  was   rather  atypical.      [laughter] 

Anyhow,   I  went  on  most  of  the  treks,    and  before  the  war  was 
in  minor  positions  with  the  initiation  group.     After  the  war  I 
went  in  1948  to  Coloma  with  Ed   [Edward]   Keil,   who  was  president  of 
the  Pioneers,  who  was   going  to  make  a  talk  at  Coloma  (that  was 
the   centennial  of   the  discovery  of  gold  celebration)    representing 
the  Pioneers,    and  Edgar  Kahn.     There  was  also  a  funny  event 
because  when  we  called  for  Edgar  Kahn  in  the  car,  he  came  with  a 
sleeping  bag,   and  we  said,   "For  god's  sake,  why,  Edgar,   do  you 
bring  a  sleeping  bag? !     We  have  confirmed  reservations   at  the 
Raffles  Hotel  in  Placerville."     He  said,   "Oh,    I  always   like  to 
bring  a  sleeping  bag."     Well,  he  was   right.     When  we  got  up   there 
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Shumate:     we  found,   they  were  sorry  to   tell  us,    that  Governor  Warren  and 
Joe  Knowland,  who  was   chairman  of   the  Parks   and  Recreation 
Commission,  were   coming  up  with  a  group  and  they  needed  the  rooms. 
They  knew  that  we  wouldn't  care  if  we  had  only  two  rooms.   Well, 
the  two   rooms    (which  were  on  the  top  floor,  where  bats  were 
flying)   had  only  one  small  bed.      So  Edgar  said,   "You  see,   it 
always   comes   in  handy."     He  had  a  sleeping  bag  and  was  perfectly 
fine.      But  Warren  Howell  slept  on   the  floor  with  just  a  blanket. 

We  went   to  Coloma,    and  we  had  practiced  our  parts   for  the 
ECV  initiation.      The  Yerba  Buena  chapter — the  San  Francisco 
chapter — was   to  put  on  the  initiation  for  the  Placerville  group, 
the  James  Marshall  chapter.      There  was   a  hall  in  Coloma  where  we 
were  to  do   this.     We  got  up   to   do  our  part  and  found  that   the 
hall  was   filled  with  Placerville  people,   or  from  thereabouts. 
They  were  all  drunk,   and   they  weren't  just  drunk,    they  were  howling 
drunk.      They  screamed  and  yelled.      They  never  heard  a  single  word 
that  we  said,   and  our  practice  was   certainly  wasted. 

The  next  day  we  started  early   from  Placerville  back  to  Coloma 
for  the  cermonies,   and  we  got  there  about  eight  o'clock  and  Keil 
made  his   talk.      They  had  expected  a  couple  of  thousand  people 
there  but  instead  thousands  arrrived.     Even  early  in  the  morning 
the  line-up  of   the  ladies    (some  in  costume)   in  front  of  the  very 
few  bathroom  facilities  was  about  a  block  long,   and  people  still 
pouring  in!     Actually,    the  paper  claimed  thirty   thousand  or  forty 
thousand  arrived  in  Coloma,   and  everything  became  chaos. 

One  of  the  incidents   there  that  was  also  sort  of  amusing: 
Morgan  Gunst  had  given  Oscar  Lewis  some  envelopes   to  get  a  first 
day  cancellation.*     Everyone  had  been  misbehaving  a  wee  bit. 
Anyhow,    to  make  a  long  story  short,    they  were  forgotten;   and  Gunst, 
who  had  all  these  addressed  to   collectors  of  first  day   covers, 
never  got   these  envelopes.      They  got  back  to  San  Francisco  months 
later,    unposted,   and  Morgan  Gunst  didn't  speak  to  some  people  for 
a  long   time. 

We  had  an  automobile  with  an  official  sign  on  it.     We  realized 
what  was  happening,   so  we  tried  to  get  out  of  Coloma.     They'd 
blocked   the  cars  miles  away,   and  the  people  were  walking  in,   and 
some  of  them  very  old.      I  remember  the  Bost  brothers    [A.C.    and 
Frederic];    they  were  doctors   from  San  Francisco,   very  prominent, 
one  an  orthopedic  and  one  a  pediatrician.      They  were  with   their 


*A  special  postage  stamp  was  issued  to   commemorate  this 
centennial. 
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Shumate:      father  who   lived  in,    I   think,   Nevada  City  or  Grass  Valley,  who 
was   I  presume   in  his   eighties  at  that   time,    and  there  they 
were   tramping  in,    the  elder  Bost   claiming  he  was  absolutely 
going   to  get  to  Coloma  for  that   centennial.      And  that's   the  way 
the  people  were   that  day,   determined. 

Carl  Wheat  came  back  from  Washington,  where  he  had  done  war 
work.     The  Clampers,   during   the  war  years,  had  not  been  active, 
and  some  of   the  officers  were  inactive.      So  he  reorganized  things, 
and  I  was  appointed  to  the  board  of  directors  of  the  state 
organization.     Later  he  wrote  the  new  by-laws   and  new  constitution 
as  only  he  could  to   it,  with  great  humor,   and  with  some  of   the 
amazing  names,    including   that  the  directors  would  be  Clamproctors 
and  that  their  meetings  would  be  the  Grand  Council  of  the 
Venerable  Clampatriarchs . 

Their  first  meeting  which  I  attended  as   a  Clamproctor  was  in 
Murphys.      I  was  in  the  first  meeting  in  Murphys  of   the  Grand 
Council.      There  were  only  about  twelve  of  us  at  that  time  (I  have 
a  photograph):     Bob  Woods   and  Sid  Platford  from  Los  Angeles,   and 
Ed   [Edgar  B.]   Jessup,   and  Oscar  Lewis  was  there   (he  wasn't  an 
officer,  but  he  was   there) — oh,   just  a  few  people.      Leon  Whitsell. 
And  of  course  Carl  Wheat  was   the  main  personage. 

He  also  asked  me,   about  1953,    to  be  the  head  of  the  chapter 
here,   and  I  became  the  Noble  Grand  Humbug.      Carl  Wheat  was   the 
first  Sublime  Noble  Grand  Humbug  of   this   group.     Then  he  appointed 
Ed  Jessup — he  was  also  a  great  person,   and  as  you  know  his  son-in- 
law  is  Basil  Pierce  at  the  Wells  Fargo.     Jessup  had  that  great 
collection  of  western  covers  and  was  head  of   the  Marchant  Calculating 
Company.      Anyhow,   he   died  while  in  office.      After  his   death,   Archie 
Stevenot  of  Sonora  became  the  Sublime  Noble  Grand  Humbug,    and  I 
became  his  vice-president, and  Sid  Platford  of  Los  Angeles  was 
secretary.     After  two  years  we  urged  Archie  to  take  it  again.     He 
was  a  great  person,   and  by  official  designation  of   the  State,  was 
"Mr.  Mother  Lode."     He  refused  to   take  it  saying  that  we  should 
only  serve  two  years.      So  I  became  the  Sublime  Noble  Grand  Humbug 
of  EVC,   and  we  continued  our  meetings   there  in  Murphys.     However, 
most  of  the  people  that  were  with  that  group  are   dead,   and  instead 
of  a  small  group  of  ten  or  twelve,    there  are  now  hundreds.     All 
of  the  Ex-Noble  Grand  Humbugs   are  invited  to  the  meetings;   although 
the  directors  make  the  decisions,   still   the  election  of  the 
directors   is   done  by   the  Clamproctors. 

So  the   things  have  changed.      It's   so   large  you  don't  know 
the  people  any  more,   and  there's  not  enough   room  up  at  Murphys 
to  handle   them,   by  any  means.      This  year,    for  I  think  the  first 
time  since  it  was   established,   I  didn't  go.      I  am  the  oldest  Ex- 
Sublime  Noble  Grand  Humbug;    the  rest  of   them  have  died. 
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Teiser:   You've  mentioned  the  archives.  Where  are  they  kept? 

Shumate:  By  designation  of  Carl  Wheat,  they  were  to  be  at  the  CHS.   The 
CHS  lost  interest  in  it,  and  they  were  moved  a  year  ago  to  the 
Western  History  Center  at  UOP  [University  of  the  Pacific].   The 
local  chapter  archives  were  moved  from  the  CHS  library  to  the 
Pioneers . 


Writers,  Booksellers,  and  Collectors//// 
[Interview  9:  July  7,  1978] 

Teiser:   Would  you  give  us  your  recollections  of  George  Ezra  Dane? 

Shumate:   I  knew  Yvonne  Harley,  whom  he  married,  as  a  youngster  at  dancing 
school.  My  parents  knew  her  family  well.   I've  forgotten  the 
story  entirely,  but  they  were  connected  with  some  important 
business.  Mr.  [Charles  K.]  Harley  had  financial  reverses.  His 
wife,  Mrs.  [Florence]  Harley,  was  a  fairly  well  known  interior 
decorator  in  San  Francisco  for  many  years. 

Carl  Wheat  met  George  Ezra  Dane  in  the  law  firm  which  they 
both  worked  in  at  that  time,  and  [they]  became  very  friendly; 
that  goes  back  to  the  1920s,  the  late  1920s,  and  the  beginnings 
of  E  Clampus  Vitus.   It  was  George  Ezra  Dane  who  wrote  the  couple 
of  books  that  were  published  by  the  Clampers  in  the  early  thirties, 
which  were  pretty  wild  and  woolly — not  exactly  ones  for  children 
and  maiden  ladies  to  read,  but  written  in  the  way  that  only  George 
Ezra  Dane  could  write.   One  Clamper  item,  "The  Lucky  Louse,"  was 
incorporated  in  his  book,  Ghost  Town.*  When  his  daughter  Debbie 
was  born,  it  was  a  Grabhorn  production  as  far  as  the  announcement, 
[which  was]  written  in  that  humorous  way  that  Dane  always  wrote. 

His  main  book,  of  course,  was  Ghost  Town.  But  he  edited 
Mark  Twain  in  Hawaii  (George  Field,  down  on  Polk  Street,  I  think 
was  the  publisher) .   It  was  a  good  book.   But  Ghost  Town  was  the 
main  one.  He  obtained  some  of  his  material  from  old  residents 
of  Columbia  whom  he  knew.   Some  were  Clampers  in  the  nineteenth 
century . 

Dane's  suicide  in  October  1941  has  always  been  very  much  of 
a  mystery  to  many  people.   It  was  out  at  Golden  Gate  Park,  I 
believe.  He  shot  himself.  Everyone  was  extrmely  shocked.   Carl 
Wheat  told  me  that  he  felt  that  if  he'd  been  in  San  Francisco — 
he  was  in  Washington  at  that  time — it  possibly  would  not  have  taken 
place.   But  I  don't  know  the  real  causes. 


*Published  by  Alfred  A.  Knopf  in  1941. 
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Shumate:  After  the  war — in  1948  or  1949 — I  was  with  some  people  driving 
eastward  to  Denver.  We  went  to  Aspen,  and  I  was  registering 
in  the  Hotel  Jerome,  and  there  behind  the  counter  was  Yvonne 
Harley  Dane.   She  was  working  in  Aspen  at  that  time,  and  they 
had  plans  for  opening  a  shop  where  she  was  going  to  sell  (in 
Aspen)  ski  clothes  and  so  on.  Also  she  was  going  to  have  some  of 
them  for  sale  at  a  private  house  in  San  Francisco  that  fall. 
However,  that  didn't  happen,  because  she  was  found  to  have 
cancer,  and  after  a  long  illness  died,  leaving  two  children,  two 
girls,  who  were  really  destitute  as  far  as  funds,  because  of  the 
medical  expenses. 

It  was  Carl  Wheat  who  came  to  the  fore  then  and  found  a 
relative  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  two  girls  were  taken  by  these 
relatives.  One  of  them — Debbie — came  back  here  and  was  a 
dietician  at  UC  medical,  and  met  Cleve  Baker,  an  intern,  one  of 
Harry  Baker's  sons,  and  they  were  married.  After  he  finished  his 
service  stint  as  a  doctor  and  his  training  as  a  dermatologist, 
although  offered  a  position  at  Stanford  Medical  School,  he  went 
up  to  Woodland.   They  had  several  children  and  lived  in  a  lovely 
Victorian  house,  but  unfortunately  were  divorced.  As  far  as  I 
know,  both  of  them  live  there  still,  and  Dr.  Baker — Cleve  Baker — 
was  remarried  this  year,  ([added  1979]  Cleve 's  mother  was  a 
Boardman,  of  the  well  known  old  San  Francisco  family.   The 
recent  Russian  consulate  bought  Mrs.  Geraldine  Grace  Benoist's 
home  on  Broaday.   This  house  was  built  by  the  Boardmans.  After 
the  fire  of  '06  and  the  destruction  of  the  family  home  at  1750 
Franklin,  the  Boardmans  lived  in  the  Atherton  house  on  California 
Street,  still  standing.  While  they  lived  there,  the  Junior 
League  of  San  Francisco  was  founded  in  that  house.  The  house  on 
Broadway  was  built  later  by  the  son  of  George  Boardman.) 

At  the  dedication  of  the  plaque  to  Dane,  which  was  placed 
at  Columbia  by  the  Clampers,  Yvonne  Dane  (his  wife)  was  there  at 
the  ceremonies,  and  also  the  two  little  children.   That  plaque 
still  stands,  as  far  as  I  know,  on  one  of  the  main  buildings  in 
the  main  street  of  Columbia. 


Teiser:   His  mother,  whose  name  is  in  the  book  as  coauthor,  only  helped 
write  it? 

Shumate:   It  was  my  impression  that  that  was  correct.   She  lived  in  southern 
California,  and  I  never  met  her. 

Teiser:   I  somehow  had  the  impression  that  she  had  known  Columbia,  but 
that  was  wrong? 

Shumate:   I  believe  so. 
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Teiser: 


Shumate: 


Last  time  when  we  were   talking  about  one  thing  and  another,   you 
mentioned  Mr.  Newbegin — John  J.  Newbegin,   known  as  Jack.     You 
said,  when  you  were   telling  about  starting  to   collect  material — 


Teiser: 


Shumate: 


he 


Newbegin  was  quite  a  character.      (I  shouldn't  really  say  that 
always   treated  me  nicely.)     Once  I  was  buying  a  book  that  I 
thought  Father  might  enjoy,   John  Marsh ,  Pioneer ,  by  Dr.    [George] 
Lyman.      It  was   autographed  by  Dr.   Lyman,   and  I  said,   "I'm  giving 
this   to  my  father."     And  he  said,  "Oh,   let  me  have  Dr.    Lyman 
write  something  personal."     So  I  got  the  book  later  and  it  said, 
"To  my  dear  friend,   Tom  Shumate,"  or  something  like  that   (I  have 
the  book  in  the  other  room) .      So  I  gave  it  to  my  father  and  my 
father  said,   "Do  you  think  that  Dr.   Lyman  really  wrote  this?" 
I  said,   "Well,   I   think  so."     He  said,   "Look  at  the  handwriting. 
And  besides,  Dr.   Lyman  hardly  speaks   to  me!" 

Dr.   Lyman,   as  you  know,  was   a  distinguished  physician  and 
also  a  very  distinguished  author.      I  know  his   daughter,   Betty 
Potter,   very  well,   and  I  knew  Dr.   Lyman  and  always   liked  him. 
But  Dr.   Lyman  I  don't  think  cared  for  my  father  very  much.      So  it 
was  sort  of  amusing. 

But  that  was   typical  of  Newbegin — he'd  sign  anybody's  name 
in  books.      It  didn't  make  a  single  bit     of   difference  to  him. 

Another  thing  he  used  to  do,    during  the  Depression,  he'd 
have  these  kids  bring  in  from  the  Mother  Lode  stacks  of  old 
documents,   and  he'd  paste  them  in  books.     You  go  and  see  some  of 
the  Newbegin  books,   you'll  find  them  pasted  with  sometimes   rather 
interesting  documents;   some  of  them  would  be  worth  something  at 
the  present  time  if  you   could  get  them  out  of  the  book  without 
destroying  them. 

I  always  liked  him,  though,  so  don't  misunderstand  me.  But 
looking  back  on  it,  he  was  not  exactly  the  book  dealer  of  today, 
like  Warren  Howell  or  some  of  the  dealers  of  that  type. 

[laughs]     George  Field  was  interested  in  California  history  to 
some  extent,  was  he  not? 

Yes.    I  never  really  knew  him  well.      I  used  to  go  into  his  store 
on  Polk  Street  because  for  a  while  he  had  some  very  fine  material 
for  sale  and  also  was   a  publisher  of  some  excellent  material;  he 
knew  what  to  publish,   and  had  Grabhorn  doing  some  of  his  works. 
I  believe  toward  the  end  of  his   career  he  withdrew  from  publishing 
and  from  selling  rare  books  and  had  more  of   a  popular  type  store. 
That's  my  impression;   I  may  be  mistaken. 


Teiser:        Were   there  other  booksellers — 
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Shumate:      I  very  seldom  went  in  to  see  Mr.   John  Howell.      I  bought  a  few 
things;    I  didn't   like  his   prices,   very   frankly,   at   that   time. 
I  usually  bought   from  Newbegin,   a  little  bit   from   [Paul]   Elder 
but  not   too  much,    and  from  Field  now  and   then.      (I'm  thinking  of 
the  1930s.) 

Teiser:       John  Howell  did  you  know  personally  at  all? 

Shumate:     Oh  yes,   I  got   to  know  him  later;   after  the  war  when  I  was   going 
in  to  see  Warren  often,    I  got  to  know  him  much  better.     He 
was  a  very  strait-laced  man.      I  remember  when   that  book  came  out 
on  Mayor   [Isaac]   Kalloch,*  he  wouldn't  have  it   in  his  store;  he 
did  have  a  couple  of  copies  of  it  which  he  hid,  but  he  wouldn't 
even  have  the  book  on  his  shelves.    That  was   typical.     He 
considered  it  a  most  immoral  type  of  book. 

Teiser:       Kalloch  was  involved  in  a  feud  with  the  de  Youngs,  wasn't  he? 

Shumate:  Yes.  I  think  he  was  called  in  the  book  "The  Roan  Stallion,"  and 
that  I  think  pretty  well  shocked  John  Howell.  Howell  was  a  very 
strict  Christian  Scientist,  as  you  know. 

Teiser:        Yes,   and  a  Baconian,  was  he  not? 

Shumate:      I  don't   remember,    to  tell  the  truth.      I  know  that  he  had  a 

tremendous  Bible  collection  and  put  all  the  extra  money,    if  he 
ever  had  any,   into   that.     He  was  not   the  bookman  that  Warren  is; 
Warren  is   a  much  greater  bookman  in  every  way. 

Teiser:       Would  you  speak  a  little  about  Warren  Howell? 

Shumate:      I  think  Warren  Howell  is  one  of  the  great  bookmen  of   the  United 
States.      His  knowledge  is    tremendous.      His  memory  is   fantastic. 
He's  a   tremendous  worker   (the  hours   that  he  works   is  unbelievable) 
and  has  been  for  years.      His   ambition  has  always  been  great — to 
become  one  of  the  great  book  dealers  of  the  world,  which  he  is. 
But  he  deserves  what  he  has  had,  because  of  his  work  and  his 
colossal  knowledge  on  that  subject. 

Teiser:        Did  you  deal  much  with  David  Magee? 

Shumate:      I  did  not  deal  as  much  with  David  Magee.     Magee  never  had  quite 
the  interest,   you  know,   in  western  Americana.      When  he  had  the 
Tom  Norris  material,    the  art  part  of  it,  he  sold  it  very  reasonably, 


*M.M.   Marberry,    The  Golden  Voice. 
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Shumate:   because  I  don' t  think  he  had  a  great  interest  in  that  type  of 

material.   He  also  had  the  [George  D.]  Lyman  collection.   I  think 
the  UC  medical  library  had  first  choice.   Frances  Tomilson 
Gardner  was  there,  and  a  good  friend  of  David's  at  that  time. 
She  was  a  librarian  and  interested  in  the  California  part  of  the 
library.   She  had  first  choice  on  the  Lyman  things.   ([added  1979] 
Frances  was  in  my  class  at  Grant  Grammar  School.  Her  father  was 
a  physician.  They  lived  on  Divisadero  Street,  near  Washington. 
Frances  wrote  some  fine  California  medical  articles.  However 
she  died  young.) 

But  the  [rest  of  the]  Lyman  collection  that  was  sold  was 
great.   So  were  the  parts  of  the  Tom  Norris  library  that  were 
sold  through  Holmes  [Book  Company] .  When  you  look  through  the 
catalogue  now,  you  get  shocked  at  those  low  prices  which  the 
Norris  things  went  for,  and  he  had  certainly  one  of  the  great 
libraries  on  western  Americana.  He  had  great  knowledge,  too.  He 
was  quite  a  person.  Grabhorn  printed  the  catalogue. 

Teiser:   When  I  met  him,  I  remember  being  surprised  at  such  a  great  library 
out  in  such  an  isolated  spot,  it  seemed  to  me  then. 

Shumate:   In  Livermore? 
Teiser:   Livermore,  yes. 

Shumate:   Then  he  moved  to  Carmel,  I  believe,  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
life. 

Another  person  of  that  period  that  I  always  had  a  great  deal 
of  respect  for  was  Ed  Jessup.  He  was  head  of  the  Clampers  for  a 
while,  the  Sublime  Noble  Grand  Humbug,  and  unfortunately  died 
fairly  young  of  kidney  trouble.  He  had  a  collection  of  covers, 
western  covers,  which  I  guess  was  one  of  the  finest  in  private 
hands — Pony  Express  letters  (envelopes,  at  least),  one  addressed 
to  Abraham  Lincoln — things  of  that  type.  His  son-in-law,  Basil 
Pearce,  who  is  head  of  the  history  division  of  Wells  Fargo  Bank, 
has  that  collection. 


Teiser:   Did  you  ever  know  Wiltsee? 

Shumate:  Ernest  Wiltsee?  I  wouldn't  say  I  was  a  close  personal  friend  of 
his,  but  when  I  attended  the  California  Historical  Society 
lunches,  he  was  often  the  chairman,  being  vice-president,  I 
believe,  for  many  years.  He  was  a  tall  man  with  a  mustache;  he 
looked  like  a  Kentucky  colonel.  He  was  very  dignified  and 
handsome  looking,  and  the  women  thought  he  was  quite  great.  He'd 
also  had  an  amazing  career  as  a  mining  engineer  and  had  a  great 
knowledge  of  western  history.  He  wrote  a  book  on  the  Gold  Rush 
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Shumate:   ships  and — I  guess  you  mentioned  Wiltsee  when  I  mentioned  covers, 
because  he  was  interested  in  the  various  express  companies  and 
wrote  a  book  on  them  in  early  California.*  I  understood  that  he 
did  not  get  along  with  his  family,  his  son,  and  I  think  there 
was  something  tragic  about  it. 

Teiser:   He  always  wore  a  black  arm  band,  I  believe,  because  of  the  death 
of  his  son.  That  was  what  I  heard. 

Shumate:  Yes.   I  believe  that  during  those  later  years  he  lived  at  the 
Pacific  Union  Club. 

He  was  most  likely  the  victim  of  a  frame-up,  but  the  story 
that  came  out  in  the  papers  toward  the  end  of  his  life  I  thought 
was  always  amusing.  He  was  on  the  Del  Monte  Special,  returning 
from  Del  Monte,  when  some  chorus  girls  got  on  and  one  of  them 
accused  him  of  doing  something  rather  indecent.   This  came  out  in 
the  paper,  which  was  quite  a  shocker  to  the  sedate  ladies  around 
the  California  Historical  Society.   It  possibly  had  no  basis  of 
truth,  but  anyhow  it  was  a  headline  in  the  newspaper  in  those 
days.   [laughter] 

Teiser:   You  mentioned  Dr.  Lyman,  who  I  thought  was  quite  a  major  figure 
here.  Could  you  tell  a  little  about  his  general  career? 

Shumate:   I  really  did  not  know  Dr.  Lyman  well.  Dr.  Lyman,  though,  was 

well-thought-of  in  his  own  field,  pediatrics.  He  was  head  of  the 
department  at  Saint  Luke's,  but  he  was  on  other  hospital  staffs, 
like  so  many  of  the  doctors  were  at  that  time.  He  was  on  the  staff 
at  Saint  Mary's  and  I  think  attended  their  clinic  from  time  to 
time.  He  certainly  was  like  Farquhar  and  Wheat  and  others  that 
were  able  to,  besides  being  successful  in  their  own  careers,  write 
books  that  were  quite  readable  and  well-thought-of.  His  father, 
I  believe,  if  my  memory  is  right,  was  a  superintendent  of  mines 
in  the  Comstock,  and  I  think  that's  possibly  why  he  was  interested 
and  wrote  those  books  relating  to  the  Comstock. 

He  had  married  into  a  wealthy  and  distinguished  family.  His 
wife's  grandfather  had  been  Isaac  Davis,  who  lived  in  South  Park, 
a  man  who  dealt  in  lime  and  cement  and  who  took  in  [Henry]  Cowell 
as  a  partner,  and  Cowell  Cement  became  one  of  the  big  names  in  the 
West,  as  far  as  cement  went,  and  now  is  noted  for  its  charitable 
things  through  its  foundation,  [the  S.H.]  Cowell  Foundation;  its 
name  is  on  many  buildings  that  have  been  helped  by  this  foundation. 


*His  books  were  Gold  Rush  Steamers  of  the  Pacific  (1938)  and 
The  Pioneer  Miner  and  Pack  Mule  Express  (1931). 
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Shumate:     Dr.    Lyman  had  been  on  the  board  of   the  California  Historical 
Society,   and  his   daughter,   Mrs.    David  Potter   (Betty  Potter), 
was  also  on  the  California  Historical  Society  Board  of  Trustees 
for  many  years.      She  was  vice-president  for  quite  a  long  time, 
and  was  offered  the  presidency,  which  she  refused.    She  is  at   the 
present  time  on  the  board  of   the  Book  Club  of  California  and  was 
offered  the  presidency   there.      She's  been  offered  other  director 
ships  of  cultural  or  historical  background  which  she  has   refused, 
because  she  doesn't  wish   to  get  involved  in  too  many.      She  has, 
I  think,   one  of  the  greatest  collections  of  letter  sheets   in 
private  hands,    and  sponsored  or  financed  Joseph  Baird's  very 
great  book  on  letter  sheets.      She's   also  been  interested  in 
California  art;    especially,   she  has  a  collection  in  her  house  of 
San  Francisco  lithographs,  which   is  outstanding,   as  well  as  quite 
a  few  oil  paintings  and  water  colors   of  tremendous   importance. 

Teiser:        Did  most   come  from  her  father? 

Shumate:     No.      There's  a  Grace  Hudson  that   came  from  her  family,  but  most 
of  this   she  collected  herself.      She  certainly  has  had  the 
collecting  bee,   including  her  interest  in  the  historical  background 
of  California.      It  was   realized  when  she   looked  for  a  summer  place. 
She  had  a  place  in  Tahoe,  but  that  was   too  far  away  for  herself 
and  her  husband,   she  decided  as  she  got  somewhat  older,   so   they 
looked  for  a  place  closer.      She  wanted  an  adobe  and  finally 
bought  one  near  Watsonville,   a  two-story  adobe  built  by  one  of   the 
Castros.      It  was  partially   restored  when  they  bought  it,  but 
they've  done  a  great  deal  to  it,   and  it's  in  beautiful  shape  at 
the  present   time.     And  there  she  spends   the  time  when  she  can,   away 
from  San  Francisco. 

Teiser:        I  just  recently  met  her  husband. 

Shumate:      David  is  a  very  nice  person  and  hasn' t  got  quite  the  historical 

interest,   but  they've  been  a  very  compatible   couple  through  their 
many  years  of  married  life.     His  grandfather  also  is  of  interest, 
or  great-grandmother,    I'd  guess  you'd  say,  because  she  married 
[Charles]   Lux.      She  was  a  widow  and  married  Lux,   of  Miller  and  Lux, 
and  they  also  lived  in  South  Park.      So  here  was   a  merger,   if  you 
want  to  call  it  that,   of   two  people  whose  families  at  one  time 
lived  in  South  Park  when  it  was   the  area  of   the  abode  of  the 
elite  of  San  Francisco. 

Lux's  stepson  was  Jesse  Potter,   and  that  was  David's   grandfather, 
his   father  being  Sheldon  Potter.      They  were  tremendous  landowners, 
not  in  the  same  manner  as  Henry  Miller,  but  still  they  owned  many 
ranches.     One  of  the  ranches  up   in  the  north,   for  instance,   is 
owned  by  the  Dean  Witter  family  at  the  present   time. 
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Teiser:        While  we're  on   the  subject  of  historically  minded  doctors,   there's 
Dr.    Leonard,  whom  I  knew  very  slightly  when  I   first  knew   the 
Historical  Society. 

Shumate:     Yes,   I   think  I  mentioned  already  that  A.T.   Leonard    [Jr.]   had  been 
very  kind  to  me  for  many  years.      He  was   a  very  quiet  man,   had  a 
tremendous  knowledge  of  history,   especially  of  San  Francisco 
history.      He  had  that   from  a  boyhood;    I   think  I  mentioned   that  his 
father   [Dr.   Alexander  T.   Leonard,   Sr. ]  was   a  dominating  Irish 
doctor.      I   think  I  also  may  have  mentioned  that  an  example  was, 
when  he  thought  that  the  sisters  at  St.   Mary's  Hospital  were 
giving  extra  favor  to  Dr.   Thomas  E.    Bailey  when  Bailey  was  young 
(this  was  up  at  the  Rincon  Hill  St.   Mary's),   Leonard  got  peeved, 
and  he  hired  all  the  hacks   and  wagons  he  could,   or  whatever  they 
were,   and  sent  them  up  to  St.   Mary's  Hospital  and  took  all  his 
patients  out. 

Teiser:       No! 

Shumate:     Yes,   all  his.     He  went  over  to  Mary's  Help  when  Mary's  Help  was 
founded  later  on. 

He  was   a  very  definite  Irishman,   very  tough  minded.     He 
married  into  a  California  family,    though,    that  had  been  here  a 
long  time.      I  believe  the  name  was  Barry*;   they'd  been  pioneers 
here  and  related  some  way  or  another  to  Philip  A.   Roach,  who  was 
so  prominent  in  politics  and  other  things   in  California  in  the 
early  days. 

I  believe  the  Leonards'    first  house  was  burnt  in  the   '06 
fire,  but   they  later  bought  a  house  opposite  the  park  down  to   the 
south,    down  by  Fulton  Street,    the  Alamo.      There's  Alta  Plaza 
and  then  comes  Hamilton  Square  and   then  comes  Alamo.      Anyhow,   he 
bought   this  house  on  Fulton  Street;    it's   still  standing.      And 
it's   rather  interesting  because  that  house  was   the  house  of 
Herman  Wendelborg  Hansen,    the  artist  who  did  the  famous  Pony  Express 
painting  that's  been  on  a  postage  stamp.     Alex  found  in  the 
basement  a  few  watercolors  still   there  that  they  had  left  when   they 
moved;   in  fact,   one  that  later  on  he  sold  to  me,  which  is   downstairs 
in  the  breakfast  room. 

Alex  bought   then  a  house  for  himself  later  on  Masonic,   1515 
Masonic.      It  was  piled  with  material  of  all  sorts.      There  was 
never  a  collector  hardly  like  Alex,  because  he  collected  everything, 


*His  wife  was  Annie  Margaret  Barry. 
St.   Mary's   from  1884   to  1887. 


He  was  resident  surgeon  at 
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Shumate:  and  some  of  it  was  great  stuff — letters,  manuscripts,  and  so  on. 
(Many  of  those  George  Gordon  letters  that  I  have  were  from  him.) 
He  had  it  piled  to  the  ceiling,  virtually,  before  he  got  sick. 

He  founded  a  small  group   called  the  San  Francisco  Historical 
Society  in  the  twenties.      That  sort  of  died  out,   and  I   always 
had  a  hunch,   but  I  have  no  proof  of  this,    that  he  was  brought 
on  the  California  Historical  Society  board  to  sort  of  stop   that 
group  from  going  ahead.      They  never  incorporated,   and  Alex  did 
not  speak  about   that  much.      But  on  much  of  his  material  there's 
a  stamp  that  says  San  Francisco  Historical  Society,   if  he  hasn't 
got  his  name  on  it — and  he  had  his  name  on  almost  all  his  material. 

Teiser:        Where  did  all  of  his  miscellaneous  material  go,    then? 

Shumate:      Some  he  sold  before  he  got  too  ill,   some  was  stolen  by  the 

hippies   in  the  1960s    (because  the  house  was  alone,    and  he  was   in 
a  rest  home) ,   and  the  remaining  part,   I  was  asked  by  one  of  his 
sisters    (Marie  Fillmore,  who  lives   in  Yuba  City)    to  go  through 
and  see  what  I   could  do.      I   took  out  boxes   and  boxes  of  material; 
that  which  was  not  saleable  I  gave  to  the  California  Historical 
Society.      I  gave  a  great  many  photographs   to   the  California 
Historical  Society  from  Alex  Leonard,    and  you'll  see  some  of  the 
best  pictures  up   there  with  his  name  on  them.      If  we  knew  the 
price  that  photographs  were  going    [for]   now,    ten  years  or  twenty 
years   later,   it  would  have  been  a  different  story.      Some  of  the 
finest  material  I  sold  to  Bancroft  and  to  Huntington,   and  the 
run-of-the-mill  books,    I  sold  to  Warren  Howell — in  all,   about 
$10,000  I  sold  for  Alex. 

Teiser:       As   I  remember,  he  did  not  practice. 

Shumate:     No,   he  did  not  like  medicine  at  all.     He  went  into  medicine  because 
his  father  sort  of   demanded  he  go   into   it.    Strangely  enough,  he 
had  a  sister,   Eileen — their  father  didn't  want  her  to  go     into 
medicine,    and  she  did  become  a  doctor  in  spite  of   the  father,   and 
she  was   a  very  excellent  doctor  and  well-thought-of.      She  died 
years  ago. 

A  strange  story  on  that  family  too.     Dr.   Eileen  Leonard  had 
one  daughter.     When  her  father  and  mother  died,   she  inherited  a 
certain  sum  of  money — $50,000  or  $60,000,  which  was  a  fair  amount 
of  money  a  few  years   ago,   not  so  much  now,    I  guess.      She  married 
a  man  she  met  skiing,   and  lived  in  the  ski   country,  which  she 
liked  to  do.     He  wanted  her  to   turn  that  money  over  to  him,  which 
she  refused.      (That  part  is  pretty  well  documented.)     Anyhow, 
they  went  out  on  a  lake — this   sounds   like  that  novel,   of  course — 
and  she  was   drowned.      They  were  alone,   and  there  was  always  a 
feeling  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  relatives,    including  Adolf o  De 
Urioste,  who  was  a   cousin,    that  she  might  have  been  murdered. 
There's  no  proof  on  this,   of  course.      The  money  went   to  her  husband. 
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Shumate:  Even  Alex's  house  could  not  be  sold  to  aid  him  in  his  expenses 
of  his  last  illness,  because  in  his  father's  will  it  said  that 
the  house  couldn't  be  sold  as  long  as  Alex  was  alive;  he  wanted 
to  see  that  his  son  was  protected.  And  in  Alex's  will,  it  went 
to  this  girl,  who  was  dead  by  the  time  that  Alex  died.   So  I 
presume  that  it  was  inherited  by  the  man  who  might  have  taken  her 
life.  A  curious  story. 


The  California  Historical  Society,  Continued 


Teiser:   One  of  the  other  people  in  the  Historical  Society  whom  you 
mentioned  is  Joseph  R.  Knowland.  Did  you  know  him? 

Shumate:  Joe  Knowland  I  knew  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  and  not  in 
his  tremendously  active  career  in  the  earlier  days.  But  Joe 
Knowland  was  president  of  the  society  when  I  was  on  the  board, 
and  later  became  the  chairman  of  the  board,  which  was  a  position 
that  was  created  purely  so  that  there 'd  be  a  change  in  presidency, 
so  that  a  president  of  the  CHS  wouldn't  continue  for  year  in  and 
year  out.  George  Harding  then  became  president.  But  Knowland, 
who  was  no  youngster,  could  still  conduct  a  meeting  in  a  great  way. 
He  may  have  been  a  very  positive  man — I'm  sure  he  was,   in  his 
day — but  at  that  time  he  was  quite  benign,  should  we  say,  and 
certainly  always  bright  and  certainly  always  interested  in 
California  history.  His  books  that  he  did,  mostly  for  the  Native 
Sons  of  the  Golden  West,  certainly  demonstrate  that.  His  book  on 
landmarks  isn't  too  great  when  you  look  at  it  now,  but  was  one 
of  the  first  on  that  subject  and  has  a  lot  of  material  that 
possibly  couldn't  be  found  any  other  place. 

He  was  quite  a  prominent,  I  believe,  man  in  the  Masonic  order. 
He  had  a  good  sense  of  humor.   I  remember  once  I  made  a  motion  that 
we  send  a  letter  congratulating  St.  Mary's  College  on  its 
centennial.  Knowland  turned  around  to  me  with  a  big  grin  on  his 
face  saying,  "Well,  as  a  Mason,  I'd  like  to  second  that."  He 
always  had  a  lot  of  humor  when  he  was  dealing  with  me.   I  remember 
a  Clamper  affair  that  was  held  during  the  re-dedication  of  the 
Benicia  capitol  building,  which  had  been  financed  and  restored 
by  the  California  Department  of  Parks  and  Recreation,  which  Joe 
Knowland  was  chairman  of.   It  was  a  rainy  day — one  of  those 
unfortunate  things.   I  remember  the  night  before,  we  were  eating. 
It  was  beans  and  whatever  they  had — I've  forgotten — a  piece  of 
beef,  probably.   I  was  a  great  deal  younger  than  Knowland,  but  I 
went  under  a  sort  of  shed  with  a  lot  of  people  to  try  to  get  out 
of  the  rain.   I  looked  over,  and  there  was  Joe  Knowland,  in  his 
eighties,  right  out  in  the  rain  beating  down,  calmly  eating  his 
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Shumate:   food!  The  next  morning,  as  I  was  going  to  breakfast  (which  I 
thought  was  rather  early;  I've  forgotten  the  hour),  there  was 
Mr.  Knowland  leaving  the  hotel  and  getting  into  a  car  to  go 
over  to  be  at  the  opening  ceremonies  for  this  re- dedication. 

Several  years  later  there  was  a  commemoration  of  Fort  Ross, 
at  the  150th  anniversary,  I  think  it  was — some  special  event 
which  the  California  Historical  Society  was  sponsoring.  Usually 
or  quite  often  at  Fort  Ross  it  is  cold  and  foggy,  but  this  day 
it  was  blazing  hot.  Mr.  Knowland  stood  there  with  the  sun  just 
beating  down  on  him  (and  I  think  he  was  eighty-six  or  eighty- 
seven  at  the  time;  I've  forgotten;  but  he  was  up  in  his  eighties, 
anyhow),  and  he  stood  there  in  that  sun  the  whole  time  until  it 
was  time  for  him  to  speak.  He  was  a  strong,  tough  man  up  to 
almost  the  end,  a  man  physically  and  mentally  strong. 

Teiser:   During  his  term  as  president  of  the  Historical  Society,  was  that 
kind  of  a  period  in  the  Historical  Society's  history? 

Shumate:  Well,  do  you  mean — ? 

Teiser:   The  Historical  Society  was  still  during  that  time  a  fairly  small 
organization,  was  it  not? 

Shumate:  Yes,  I  would  say  yes,  it  was  a  small  but  successful  organization, 
just  on  the  verge  of  that  expansion  and  getting  its  own  building. 
The  building,  although  George  Harding  was  probably  responsible 
for  it,  it  was  bought  under  I  think  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Knowland. 

Teiser:   I  see.  Did  he  handle  the  society  in  a  fairly  good,  conservative 
fashion? 


Shumate:   I  would  say  yes. 

Teiser:   Since  he  was  so  much  interested  in  landmarks,  and  that  was  a 

period  when  a  great  many  plaques  and  things  were  being  put  up, 
I  guess  it  was  a  kind  of  marching  and  chowder  society  for  a  bit, 
wasn't  it? 

Shumate:  Well,  at  least  we  were  financially  sound  at  that  point.  There 
were  plaques  being  put  up.  As  I  think  I  mentioned  earlier,  he 
presided  at  the  one  at  the  Krug  winery.   I  remember  him  also — 
I  think  I  mentioned  that — how  he  came  up  with  Earl  Warren  and, 
as  chairman  of  the  Parks  and  Recreation,  he  was  chairman  of  the 
centennial  of  gold  celebration,  and  he  was  in  charge  of  those 
three  centennials:   the  discovery  of  gold,  the  gold  rush,  and 
the  admission  as  a  state — 1948,  '49,  and  '50.   They  were  extremely 
successful  in  California,  and  he  was  able  to  get  through  the 
legislature  a  goodly  sum  of  money,  all  of  which  did  not  happen  in 
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Shumate:   1969  when  we  had  our  bicentennial,  with  our  beginnings  in  San 

Diego  and  the  discovery  of  San  Francisco  Bay.   Then  the  legislature 
gave  very  little,  if  anything.   It  was  very  much  of  a  fiasco 
compared  to  the  '48,  '49,  and  '50.   I  think  that  all  is  due  to 
Joe  Know  land,  because  Knowland  had  the  power  and  the  interest, 
which  no  one  had  in  the  '69  bicentennial. 

Teiser:   And  he  was  close  to  Governor  Warren  at  that  time,  was  he  not? 

Shumate:  Very.   Governor  Warren  was  very  indebted  to  him.  Knowland' s 
paper  [the  Oakland  Tribune]  had  supported  him  for  district 
attorney  and  other  things  in  Alameda  County,  and  it  was  a  very 
powerful  paper  at  that  time.   Unfortunately,  during  the  last 
couple  of  years  of  his  life,  the  paper  financially  was  in  trouble. 

fl 

Shumate:  One  little  story  of  the  Knowlands ,  who  could  be  rather  severe  if 
they  wished  to  be,  I  guess;  maybe  they  were  right  in  this  case — 
One  of  the  stockholders  [in  the  newspaper  company] ,  a  rather 
large  one  I  presume,  was  the  Dargies.  Mrs.  [Ermina]  Dargie  was 
very  fond  of  Captain  [Antonio  Rodriguez]  Martin.   Captain  Martin 
was  a  Spaniard  who  worked  with  the  Spanish  consuls  here  in  San 
Francisco,  and  one  of  those  who  was  in  charge  of  relief  work  in 
San  Francisco  for  the  Nationalists,  the  Franco  group,  during  the 
Spanish  Civil  War.  Mrs.  Dargie  had  him  as  her  escort  and  thought 
a  great  deal  of  him.  Anyhow,  when  she  died,  she  left  part  of  her 
estate  to  him,  and  the  Knowlands  sued  on  the  basis  of  undue 
influence  and  claimed  some  of  this  property  belonged  to  the 
Tribune  or  the  Knowland  family.   They  won.  But  the  interesting 
thing  is  that  this  case  was  never  reported  in  any  San  Francisco  or 
Oakland  newspaper  and  was  written  up  only  in  Time  magazine,  so 
far  as  I  know. 

Teiser:   The  background  of  it  was  that  the  Dargie  family  had  been  earlier 
owners  of  the  Oakland  Tribune  and  still  retained  some  interest 
in  it? 

Shumate:   Some  interest.  And  the  Knowlands  got  it.   I  knew  Martin.  He  was 
a  tall  man  and  used  to  be  a  popular  escort  around  here.  He  used 
to  take  out  Dorothy  Spreckels  as  an  escort.  As  far  as  I  know, 
he  never  married.  He  had  a  very  strange  voice.   I  thought  first 
it  was  a  Spanish  accent,  but  it  wasn't.   I  remember  he  phoned  me 
once,  and  I  began  to  talk  sort  of  Chinese  to  him,  because  we  had 
a  Chinese  laundryman  at  that  point,  and  I  thought  he  was  the 
Chinese  laundryman.   I  began  to  say,  "What  you  want?"  or  something 
like  that,  and  then  I  realized  finally  it  was  Captain  Martin, 
[laughter] 
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Teiser:   Back  to  the  California  Historical  Society:   then  George  Harding 
became  president,  and  he  was  president  for — 

Shumate:  Two  years,  and  then  he  was  asked  to  remain  a  third  year,  which 

he  could  have  had;  the  trustees  wished  him  to  have  it.  However, 
his  wife  had  just  died,  and  he  had  personal  problems  in 
his  household,  and  he  refused.  However,  he  remained  really  in 
charge  of  the  running  of  the  society  for  quite  a  number  of  years. 

Teiser:   By  then  he  had  retired  from  his  position  with  the  Pacific 
Telephone — 

Shumate;  He  was  either  retired  or  just  about  to  retire;  I'm  not  too  sure 
of  that.  He  had  been  treasurer  of  the  telephone  company.  From 
what  I've  heard,  the  telephone  company  at  that  time  was  a  very 
tough  company  to  work  for,  and  Harding  was  a  very  demanding 
type  of  person,  and  many  of  the  other  telephone  officials  were 
also,  I  guess.  Anyhow,  he  was  a  very  tough  person,  making  people 
work  and  doing  what  he  believed  was  the  correct  thing. 

I  was  asked  to  be  president  by  George  Harding  and  at  one 
point  got  into  his  disfavor — for  a  while,  anyhow — and  that  was 
over  the  printing. 

Teiser:   Let  me  put  in  a  paragraph  here.  The  change  in  the  printing  of  the 
Quarterly  seemed  to  be  a  terrible  crisis  in  the  history  of  the 
Historical  Society,  more  than  was  warranted  perhaps,  and  more  than 
one  would  think  it  would  have  been,  in  which  George  Harding" 
figured  and  his  temper  figured.   Can  you  explain  why  it  should 
have  been? 

Shumate:  Can  you  turn  this  off  a  minute? 
Teiser:   Yes.   [tape  recorder  off] 

Shumate:  The  California  Historical  Society  Quarterly,  and  all  the  other 

printing,  had  been  done  by  Lawton  Kennedy  from  the  early  thirties. 
A  great  deal  of  it  had  been  donated  by  him;  special  pamphlets 
and  different  things  like  that  were  donated.  However,  a  book  had 
been  published  by  the  California  Historical  Society,  the  James 
Clyman  book*  by  Charles  Camp,  and  it  was  one  of  the  most  successful 
of  its  publications;  it's  a  very  scholarly  book  and  one  which, 
incidentally,  sells  at  a  tremendous  price  at  the  present  time*.   (I 
think  it  came  out  for  a  few  dollars,  and  it's  $100  or  $150  or  so  now, 
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Shumate:  maybe  more.)  Anyhow,  Charles  Camp  revised,  added  to  it,  and 

wished  to  reissue  it  in  a  much  larger  format.   This  manuscript 
was  submitted  to  the  California  Historical  Society  and  approved, 
I  believe,  by  the  publications  committee  (which  I  presume  was 
George  Harding),  but  was  not  published.  As  the  book  was  not 
published  for  quite  a  number  of  years,  finally  Camp  decided  to 
have  a  different  publisher  and  have  Lawton  Kennedy  print  it. 
When  this  was  done,  Mr.  Harding  was  extremely  displeased,  and 
Harding  could  get  very  displeased;  he  had  a  very  quick  temper 
and  he  didn't  forgive  very  easily,  if  ever.  He  was  very  peeved 
about  this  and  claimed  that  this  was  breaking  a  promise  that  the 
California  Historical  Society  would  reissue  it.  Both  Lawton 
Kennedy  and  Charlie  Camp  were  of  the  opinion  that  it  had  sat 
around  for  so  many  years  that  it  would  never  be  published  if  they 
didn't  do  it.  This  led  to  Mr.  Harding  getting  other  bids  for  the 
printing.   Still,  Harding  knew  printing,  good  printing,  and  he 
did  select  a  good  printer — Ward  Ritchie — and  got  a  bid  which  was 
lower  than  that  of  Kennedy,  and  brought  in  the  bid  and  asked  that 
it  be  accepted. 

The  trustees  were  quite  disturbed  over  this,  especially 
people  like  Francis  Farquhar  and  many  others.   I  was  president 
at  that  time,  and  it  put  me  on,  to  use  a  slang  expression,  quite 
a  spot,  because  I'd  always  gotten  along  with  George  Harding  and 
usually  taken  his  advice  when  he  gave  it  to  me.  But  this  I  did 
not  think  was  correct,  and  Farquhar  and  others  were  very  positive 
that  this  should  not  be  accepted. 

Anyhow,  it  ended  up  that  for  that  year  the  Kennedy  bid  was 
accepted.  When  Harding  found  out  about  that  at  a  trustee's 
meeting,  he  blew  his  top.  He  called  me  some  names  I  will  not 
repeat,  and  he  called  a  few  other  people  a  few  names  and  stamped 
out  of  the  room.  However,  about  the  next  year  he  got  his  way,  and 
Kennedy  did  not  print  any  more  quarterlies  and  it  was  turned  over 
to  Ward  Ritchie  in  Los  Angeles.* 

However,  George  Harding  and  I  became  quite  friendly  later 
when  there  was  a  move  on  by  some  of  the  younger  trustees  to  get 
rid  of  Jim  [James  de  T.]  Abajian,  the  librarian.   I  was  opposed 
to  this.  Mr.  Harding  was  I  believe  off  the  board  by  that  time, 
but  he  was  very  distressed;  he  wished  Jim  Abajian  to  stay  on,  and 


*See  also  Lawton  Kennedy,  A  Life  in  Printing  (1967)  and  Francis 
Farquhar,  Comments  on  Some  Bay  Area  Printers  (1968),  interviews 
conducted  by  the  Regional  Oral  History  Office. 
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Shumate:  he  never  forgave  some  of  the  trustees  that  sponsored  this  removal 
of  Jim  Abajian  as  librarian.  One  of  his  closer  friends  and 
supporters  a  few  years  before  had  been  Hobart  Lovett,  and  I  remember 
he  never  spoke  to  Lovett  again  after  Lovett  voted  for  those  that 
wished  Abajian  to  retire. 

Teiser:   Did  he  retire  or  was  he  fired? 

1 

Shumate:  He  was  fired;  I  was  being  polite.  The  vote  was  rather  interesting. 
It  was  not  on  the  agenda  or  anything,  and  my  sister  had  died  and 
the  funeral  was  to  take  place  the  next  day;  the  meeting  was  on  a 
Wednesday  and  I  think  her  funeral  was  on  Thursday.   So  they  did 
not  expect  me  to  be  there.  Anyhow,  I  went  to  the  meeting,  and 
they  were  surprised,  I  think,  because  they  knew  how  I  felt  about 
this  and  felt  that  they  would  be  able  to  do  this  without  me  being 
present.   I  made  an  emotional  plea  for  Abajian,  I  remember  that, 
and  I  believe  if  I'd  had  more  time,  if  I'd  known  this  was  coming 
up,  I  could  have  talked  to  some  people  and  maybe  switched  a  few 
votes.  However,  it  was  a  fairly  close  vote,  in  which  Abajian 
was  fired. 

Teiser:   Was  Irene  Simpson,  who  later  married  Aubrey  Neasham — 
Shumate:  She  was  part  of  the  firing,  yes. 
Teiser:   Not  precipitated  by  her? 

Shumate:  She  and  Lovett  and  I've  forgotten  who  else.  But  Irene  Simpson 

was  definitely  one  of  the  main  people  in  this.   I  had  warned  Jim 
for  a  long  time  that  this  move  was  being  thought  of,  and  suggested 
that  he  do,  like  Gary  Kurutz  does  now,  talk  more  to  the  researchers 
and  be  upstairs  rather  than  meeting  the  public. 

Jim  Abajian,  you  know,  with  all  his  ability,  had  no  patience 
with  some  people  who  would  come  in  and  ask,  "Have  you  got  anything 
on  Indians?"  or  "Do  you  have  anything  on  the  gold  rush?"  That 
type  of  researcher  or  high  school  student  he  just  couldn't  get 
along  with.   I  once  was  talking  to  Warren  Howell  and  mentioned  that, 
and  Warren  Howell  said,  "He  has  more  patience  than  I.   If  they 
came  in,  I'd  throw  them  out."  Meeting  the  public,  even  though 
we're  a  private  organization,  one  cannot  take  that  attitude.  He 
made  enemies  because  of  his  what  you  might  call  historical 
snobbishness.   If  a  person  came  in  who  was  a  real  researcher,  then 
he'd  break  his  neck  (to  use  the  slang  expression)  and  work  very 
hard  for  them.  He  knew  the  library,  knew  it  well,  and  his 
collecting  ability  in  obtaining  things  that  were  important  was 
very  good,  I  think  better  than  even  at  the  present  time  when 
they're,  in  cramped  space,  collecting  everything  in  God's 
creation,  which  maybe  isn't  the  wisest  because  of  our  space 
limitations. 
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Teiser:        Let  me  bring  up  another  thing  that  was  going  on  that  pertains   to 
some  of  what  you've  just  been  speaking  of,   and  that  was   the 
Allyne  sisters'   bequest. 

Shumate:     Most  people  believe  that  the  Allyne,       which  is   the  only  major 
bequest  that  we've  ever  received,   that  we  owe  that  to  Jim 
Abajian.     One  sister  only   [Edith  W.   Allyne]   gave  us  the  sum;   the 
other  sister   [Lucy  H.   Allyne]    did  not.     We  got  about  $700,000,   I 
believe.     Most  of  the  bequests  of   the  Allyne  sisters,    they  worked 
together;  both  gave  the  same  amount.     But  this  was  one  that  didn't. 

Teiser:       And  that  made  possible  some  important  expansion,   did  it? 

Shumate:     Yes. 

Teiser:   Edna  M.  Parratt,  who  was  director  for  a  time — did  you  know  her? 

Shumate:  Yes,  but  not  well.  I've  always  been  fond  of  her.   I  knew  the 
other  directors  very  well,  I  would  say — Gus  [Augustus]  Pollack 
and  [Donald  C.]  Biggs  and  [William]  Whitney. 

Teiser:   Maybe  we  should  speak  of  those.  Gus  Pollock  came  in  after  Edna 
Parratt;  he  was  director  in  1956  and  1957.  What  was  he  like? 

Shumate:   I  think  he  was  Jewish,  Gus  Pollack.  He  was  very  able.  He  left 
us — he  resigned — he  went  to  Carmel  in  some  sort  of  position. 
He  did  not  know  California  history  so  well,  but  he  knew  the  art 
section  and  knew  the  administration. 

We  were  a  small  organization  and  he  was  of  the  opinion  we 
could  not  expect  to  develop  greatly  when  we  depended  almost 
entirely  on  dues  for  our  finances.  I  believe  our  dues  were  $10 
a  year  at  that  time,  and  that,  including  the  Quarterly ,  each 
member  cost  over  $5  to  service.  He  urged  the  building  up  of 
endowment  and  not  to  stress  new  members  as  a  source  of  finances. 
He  wrote  a  report  about  this  which  I  expect  is  filed  away  some 
place. 

Teiser:   Do  you  think  that  was  right? 

Shumate:   I  think  that  that's  been  proven,  especially  at  the  present  time, 
to  be  essentially  true.  The  Whitehill  report  of  historical 
societies  in  the  United  States,  which  was  published  somewhat  later, 
in  the  1960s,  I  believe  (Mr.  Walter  Whitehill  just  died  this  year, 
incidentally) ,  indicated  that  the  California  Historical  Society 
is  one  of  the  few  state  societies  that  depended  essentially  on 
dues  rather  than  on  endowment.  At  the  present  time,  out  of  a 
$20-a-year  membership  (a  person  who's  been  making  a  survey  told 
me  just  recently),  only  $4.20  or  $A-and-something  went  to  the 
general  fund;  the  rest  of  it  went  to  publications  and  other 
expenses. 
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Teiser:   After  Pollack  came  Donald  C.  Biggs. 

Shumate:   Donald  Biggs,  who  was  there  a  long  time,  for  quite  a  number  of 
years . 

Teiser:   1958  to  1966.  Was  there  in  those  years  a  big  push  for  increased 
membership? 

Shumate:  Well,  we  had  a  membership  committee  that  was  always  attempting 
to  get  new  members,  and  we  did  increase  quite  a  good  deal.  We 
went  up  to  4,500,  and  after  Biggs  left,  during  the  next  couple 
of  years — Bill  Whitney  was  director — we  did  not  increase;  we  were 
at  a  standstill.  However,  we  did  have  paid  membership  of  around 
4,500.   I  guess  that  was  a  doubling  of  what  it  was  in  the  fifties. 

Teiser:  During  Biggs 's  period,  as  I  remember,  I  don't  know  that  there 
were  any  plaque  dedications,  but  I  remember  they  started  what 
they  called  "romerias." 

Shuate:   Yes,  that's  true,  I  don't  think  there  were  so  many  plaque 

dedications.  But  the  trips  were  started  for  members,  and  they 
were  quite  successful  and  very  enjoyable,  and  most  of  them  well 
run  I  thought.  One  of  the  people  that's  still  up  there — the  only 
person  from  that  period — was  Mrs.  [Maude  K.]  Swingle,  and  I  can 
remember  her  on  those  trips.  She  was  lugging  suitcases  and 
helping  people  here,  there,  and  the  other  place  in  that  marvelous 
active  way  that  she's  always  had.  She  wasn't  young  then,  and  she's 
very  active  now  in  her  late  eighties. 

Teiser:   Biggs  was  a  pretty  vigorous,  sociable  type  too. 

Shumate:  Very  sociable.  Maybe  a  little  bit  too  much,  although  he  had 

great  ability  and  was  certainly  a  good  historian — this  book  that 
he  just  had  published,  on  the  Stevenson  regiment,  is  an  excellent 
book  and  shows  fine  research.*  However,  he  was  a  little  bit 
lackadaisical  as  director  and  took  things  rather  easy.  His 
background  was  in  English  rather  than  history,  in  the  department 
at  San  Francisco  State  University.  He  got  along  well  with  people,  was 
ill  quite  a  good  deal  from  time  to  time,  and  off  quite  a  good  deal. 
Mr.  Harding  had  quite  an  influence  with  him,  and  the  trustees 
certainly  ran  the  society,  so  maybe  he  couldn't  do  certain  things — 
because  certainly  the  trustees  were  telling  him  what  to  do  and  what 
not  to  do. 

Teiser:   Whitney  followed  him.  Did  he  follow  just  because  he  was  there? 


*Conquer  and  Colonize,  1977. 
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Shumate:  Yes,  he  was  the  assistant,  in  charge  of — oh,  I  don't  know  what 
his  title  was — in  charge  of  trips  and  so  forth,  and  knew  the 
society  very  well.  His  term  was  not  too  long,  and  he  was  quite 
eager  to  give  up  his  position  when  the  trustees  decided  for 
change.  He  went  back  to  teaching,  as  Biggs  did,  for  that  matter. 

Teiser:   Then  in  1970  Jim  [Jaquelin  S.]  Holliday  came? 

Shumate:  Yes.  Gardiner  Johnson  was  president,  and  there  was  a  man  who  was 
vice-president  who  was  in  line  to  become  president.  Some  of  the 
trustees — [Charles  A.]  Fracchia  and  Lovett  and  Mrs.  Neasham — 
decided  that  they  would  do  something  that  had  never  been  done 
before.  They  did  not  believe  that  this  man  was  the  type  that 
would  develop  the  society  and  increase  its  membership  and 
influence  throughout  the  state.   They  asked  different  trustees 
whether  they  would  allow  their  names  to  be  presented  in  opposition 
to  him.   I  know  one  who  was  asked,  Mike  [Michael]  Harrison,  who 
refused.  They  even  asked  me  to  become  president  again,  because 
no  one  would  accept  it.  And  finally  they  asked  Mrs.  Neasham — 
or  Miss  Simpson,  I  think,  at  that  time — whether  she  would  take 
it,  and  she  said  yes.  Mr.  Harding  had  objected  to  her  even  being 
on  as  a  trustee,  claiming  there  was  a  conflict  of  interest 
because  she  was  head  of  the  Wells  Fargo  History  Room.   I  believe 
his  dislike  for  her  and  opposition  publicly — at  a  public  meeting, 
at  the  annual  meeting — was  based  on  the  Abajian  firing. 

So  a  vote  was  taken,  a  secret  ballot,  and  Mrs.  Neasham  was 
elected.   (I  don't  remember  any  other  election  of  a  president, 
which  is  done  by  the  trustees,  in  which  two  names  were  submitted; 
I  think  this  is  the  only  time.)  After  she  was  elected,  there 
were  some  meetings  which  were  different  from  our  usual  ways.  We 
usually  met  once  a  month  on  Wednesdays  at  noontime.  But  there 
was  a  feeling  that  possibly  we  were  at  a  crossroads  and  that  we 
should  develop  in  a  bigger  way.  And  the  meetings  then  were  held — 
there  were  two  or  three  held  at  the  Wells  Fargo  Bank  in  the 
director's  room  on  a  Saturday,  and  an  all-day  meeting.  The  reason 
for  doing  this  was  that  they  wanted  longer  meetings  and  that  they 
were  attempting  to  get  the  Los  Angeles  trustees  up  here. 

I  might  add  that  George  Harding  was  responsible  not  only 
for  acquiring  a  great  deal  of  the  property — the  main  building 
at  2090  Jackson,  as  well  as  the  two  buildings  on  Pacific,  getting 
the  funds  to  finance  it  and  so  forth — he  also  did  two  other  things 
which  may  or  may  not  be  of  benefit  to  the  society.   One  was  the 
opening  of  a  headquarters  in  Southern  California,  and  the  second 
was  the  acquiring  of  the  California  Genealogical  Society  and  their 
books  for  $1  in  exchange  for  certain  unwritten  promises  to  the 
Genealogical  Society  (which  are  not  in  the  minutes,  incidentally; 
very  little  is  in  the  minutes  regarding  this  acquisition) . 
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Shumate:   In  December  of  that  same  year,  1969,  at  a  meeting  of  trustees, 
Mrs.  David  Potter,  Betty  Potter,  made  a  motion  to  place  Jim 
Holliday  on  the  board  of  trustees  to  fill  a  vacancy.   This  was 
a  surprise.  The  usual  way  a  name  was  placed  before  the  board  was 
for  a  nominating  committee  to  present  it.  However,  Betty  was  the 
most  beloved  trustee  on  the  board.  She  had  been  a  vice-president, 
and  refused  the  presidency.  Also  not  only  did  she  have  a  great 
deal  of.  interest  in  and  knowledge  of  western  history,  but  was  a 
great  collector  of  San  Francisco  lithographs  and  western  letter 
sheets.  Her  interest  in  the  society  led  her  to  be  a  major  donor, 
and  she  was  a  Fellow  of  the  California  Historical  Society.   Thus 
there  was  no  opposition,  and  Jim  Holliday  was  elected.  This 
was  shortly  after,  I  believe,  his  difficulties  at  the  Oakland 
Museum,  which  he  had  as  director.  This  also  was  his  first 
connection  with  the  society. 

The  opinion  of  most  of  the  trustees  (not  mine)  at  that  long 
all-day  meeting  at  the  Wells  Fargo  Bank  was  that  the  CHS  was  at 
a  standstill,  that  a  new  larger  role  must  be  played  to  make  it  a 
true  statewide  historical  society.  A  committee  was  appointed  to 
find  a  new  director.  The  committee  consisted  of  president  Simpson 
[Neasham]  and  past  president  Henry  Bowles  and  Shumate.  A  man 
from  New  York  was  considered  (in  fact  he  flew  out  to  San  Francisco) 
and  was  considered  by  some  to  be  a  fine  choice.  However,  some 
trustees  decided  Dr.  Holliday,  knowing  California,  would  be  a 
better  choice. 

Finally  a  meeting  was  held  and  the  vote  was  twelve  to  six  in 
favor  of  Dr.  Holliday  as  director. 

Dr.  Holliday  had  appeared  before  the  board  of  trustees  with 
his  wife  and  made  definite  demands  on  what  he  would  do  if  he  was 
director;  that  he'd  have  to  have  leeway,  which  the  directors  had 
never  had  before;  that  his  salary  would  be  greatly  increased  from 
what  they  were  paying;  and  that  there  would  be  a  professional 
staff  rather  than  the  trustees  running  the  various  departments 
through  committees.  This  was  agreed  to,  and  then  he  wrote  a  long 
summary  of  these  demands,  which  were  also  accepted  before  he  took 
office.  This  was  in  the  spring,  and  he  didn't  become  director 
till  the  fall  of  that  year.  But  also,  the  trustees  went  on 
record  as  saying  that  for  the  next  three  years  they  would  go  into 
deficit  financing,  and  that  after  three  years  they  felt  that  there 
would  be  such  statewide  publicity  and  acceptance  that  the  membership 
would  be  increased  and  that  the  prestige  of  the  society  would  be 
increased,  and  that  thus  the  society  would  be  financially  better 
and  be  a  real  state  historical  society. 

I  was  looking  at  a  letter  that  was  written  by  three  ex- 
presidents,  one  myself,  the  other  Harding,  and  the  other  Henry 
Bowles,  in  1972  to  the  trustees,  stating  that  financially  we're 
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Shumate:      spending  more  than  we  should,    that  though  the  three  years  weren't 
up,   this  would  lead  to  financial  disaster,   etcetera.      Several 
letters  were  written  in  reply  to  that  by  trustees   that  were 
very  upset  with   this   letter,   and  gradually  some  of   the  trustees 
that  felt  that  a  balanced  budget  was  wise  resigned,   and  I  was  one 
of  the  few  that  stayed  on,   and  I  voted  against  every  budget 
right  straight  through.      I   can  tell  you  that   they  were  very 
emotional  fights,   and  I'm  sorry  to  say  that  I  think  that  I  am 
right,  because  of  the  financial  difficulties  which  now  exists  in 
the  California  Historical  Society.      I  don't  know  whether  I  should 
put  this   in — I  don't  think  it's  pertinent — but  they  owe  a  note 
of  $100,000,    they  have  a  mortgage  of  $125,000  or  $130,00,   and  they 
will  end  up  this  year  with  anywhere     between  another  $100,000  to 
$150,000  in  debt   (I  mean,    exceeding  their  income).     But  we  have 
had  some  things   done  that  are  for  the  positive  side  during  the 
last  seven  or  eight  years  under  Dr.   Holliday's  directorship,   such 
as   the  cataloging  of  the  library,   and  an  increase  in  membership 
but  not  fantastic.      (It  increased  from  4,500  paid  membership   to 
6,000  at  the  beginning  of  this  year — I  don't  know  the  exact  number 
now,  but  6,000  paid  at  the  beginning  of  the  year). 

I  feel  very  emotional  when  I  speak  about  this,  because  I 
think  it  is  unwise  spending  more  money  than  we're   taking  in. 
The  signs  of  this  were  years  ago,   as  early  as   1972  when  we  wrote 
that   letter,    that  this  was  going  to  happen,   and  what  Mr.   Harding 
right  along  predicted. 

We  were  a  small  society  from  the  rebirth  of  the  society  in 
the  1920s   to  1970,   but  we  were  slowly  growing,   owed  no  money, 
had  acquired  a  fine  piece  of  property  with  three  buildings ,   and 
a  truly  great  library.     Now  we  are  a  larger  society  but  in  debt 
and  our  buildings  have  greatly  deteriorated  from  lack  of  upkeep. 

Teiser:       On  that  dismal  note — 

Shumate:      That  dim  note — 

[end  of  interview] 
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The  Friends  of  The  Bancroft  Library  and  The  Book  Club  of 
California 


Teiser:       Here's  a  list  of  other  organizations  we'd  like  to  ask  you  about. 
Shumate:      The  CHS   I  really  know  a  lot  about,  but  not  these. 
Teiser:       Just  whatever  you  have  to  record  about — 

Shumate:      The  Friends  of  The  Bancroft  Library,   I  don't  remember  too  much 
about  its  origin.     I  know  I  was  not  at  the  first  meeting,  which 
consisted  of  a  small  group.     1  know  Warren  Howell  was  there,   and 
Francis  Farquhar,   and  others  that  I  knew.     But  I  did  join  when 
they  started  a  membership  drive  and,   as  you  mentioned,   apparently 
I  was  a  charter  member  in  '48.     It's  hard  to  believe  it's  that 
long  ago.     I  went  to  all  the  first  meetings — annual  meetings  and 
other  affairs,  maybe  because  I  had  more  energy  and  maybe  because 
most  of  those  meetings  were  historically  oriented.      I  did  become 
president  of  the  Friends,  but  I  believe  I  was  only  president  one 
year. 

Teiser:       That's  right — chairman  for  one  year,   1966-67,  according  to  their 
records.     It's  chairman  of  the  council,   I  think  that's  the  formal 
title. 

Shumate:      It  was  always  very  enjoyable;   there  was  no  controversy  of  any  type, 
and  a  very  fine  group  in  the  council.     My  remembrance  of  the 
Bancroft  Friends  was  that  it  was  a  small  group  and  that  you  knew 
most  of  the  people,   and  most  of  them  were  interested  in  history. 
It's  grown  very  much  larger,   fortunately,   and  I  don't  know  the 
people  so  well  now,   and  what  I'm  going   to  say  is  in  no  way  critical 
of  what  is  the  annual  meetings  of  the  present  time,  because  there's 
a  definite  objective  to  most  of  them,   and  a  good  one,  namely  that 
they've  had  speakers  the  last  four  or  five  years  who  are  in  a 
position  to  give  marvelous  collections  or  their  papers  to  the 
Bancroft,  but  their  talks  do  not  interest  me  very  much.     I  agree 
that  this  is  a  wise  thing  to  do,  but  for  myself  personally,   I 
haven't  been  going  because  I  wasn't  too  interested  in  what  they 
were  going  to  speak  about. 

One  of  the  more  humorous  speakers  many,  many  years  ago--I  say 
"humorous"  with  a  question  mark — was  Frank  Latta.     I  think  he 
shocked  some  of   the  people  when  he  got  up  there  and  denounced 
those  in  ivory  towers   and  said  that  historians   should  be  out  in 
the  field  (which  of  course  Bolton  was) .     He  also  spoke  well  of  oral 
history   (he  didn't  call  it  that)    and  said  that  just  going  through 
the  records  was  not  enough.     However,   I  think  both  have  to  be 
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Shumate:   considered,  because  the  type  of  oral  history  that  Frank  Latta 
did  was  that  he,  in  my  mind,  believed  everything  he  was  told. 
And  also  memory,  as  you  know,  especially  as  people  get  older, 
is  sometimes  very  faulty  and  dates  especially  have  to  be 
rechecked,  because  sometimes  the  person  telling  the  story  does 
not  remember. 

I  can  tell  you  some  instances  of  what  Frank  Latta  has  told 
me  on  things  which  are  almost  amusing  to  me,  not  very  good 
history,  an  example  being  that  at  one  time,  when  he  was  down  in 
Kern  County,  he  used  to  go  to  the  park  in  downtown  Bakersfield. 
He  used  to  talk  to  the  old  Mexicans  there.  Latta  spoke  fine 
Spanish.  He  said  he  was  speaking  to  a  Mexican  and  said,  "Did  you 
ever  know  Joaquin  Murieta?"  And  this  very  elderly  man  (this  was, 
say,  in  the  end  of  the  1920s  or  the  beginning  '30s)  said,  "Do 
I  know  him?!  Why,  I  remember  him  well.   I  was  at  my  uncle's 
ranch  when  he  drove  up,  and  I  helped  him  on  his  horse,"  or 
something  of  that  order.  That's  the  type  of  thing  that  Frank 
Latta  firmly  believes.  On  the  other  hand,  Frank  Latta  did  have 
a  tremendous  interest  in  history.  He  was  born  on  the  west  side 
of  San  Joaquin  valley.   This  interest  developed  when  he  was  a 
young  person,  and  he  used  to  interview  people  on  ranches  on  the 
west  side,  and  there's  no  question  that  he  has  a  fantastic 
knowledge  and  a  marvelous  memory  of  the  events  of  the  early  days, 
but  I  think  he  is  a  little  naive  on  some  of  his  interviews. 

* 

He  also,  you  know,  went  to  Sonora  in  northern  Mexico  where 
he  visited  a  town  where  Joaquin  Murieta  was  supposed  to  be  from, 
and  interviewed  people  there  that  claimed  they  were  all  Murietas 
and  all  his  relatives.   I  believe  this  will  be  in  his  book  on 
Murieta,  which  I  do  not  believe  is  published  yet. 

Teiser:   In  regard  to  The  Friends  of  The  Bancroft  Library,  I  wanted  to  ask 

you  about  the  Wheat  pamphlet  of  1955 — The  Bancroft  Library,  Whence, 
What.  Whither. 

Shumate:  Oh,  about  Carl  Wheat  and  this  controversy.   I  don't  remember  all 
of  that,  because  I  wasn't  in  a  close  association  with  The  Friends 
of  The  Bancroft  when  Carl  Wheat's  pamphlet  came  out.  He  was  so 
involved  with  The  Bancroft  and  so  loved  it  that  he  felt  that  they 
were  not  getting  the  support  that  they  should  receive  and,  as  a 
consequence,  started  this  controversy.  He  thought  the  librarian 
in  charge  of  all  UC  libraries  had  little  interest  in  The  Bancroft, 
and  possibly  he  was  correct.  But  it  caused  a  great  controversy 
and  a  great  deal  of  distress  I  think  to  Carl  Wheat  because 
almost  in  the  middle  of  that  controversy,  when  Carl  Wheat  was  going 
to  reply  to  the  librarian's  answer — what  was  the  name  of  that 
librarian? 
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Teiser:   Donald  Coney,  I  think. 

Shumate:   Coney,  yes — Coney,  whom  he  disliked  intensely,  he  had  his  first 
stroke.   So,  to  use  the  expression,  his  blood  pressure  sure  was 
up!   Coney,  I  always  have  felt,  had  no  special  interest  in  the 
rather  independent  Bancroft  Library. 

Teiser:   I  think  that  was  when  Dr.  [George  P.]  Hammond  was  director  of  The 
Bancroft  Library. 

Shumate:   I  think  so. 

Teiser:   Do  you  remember  if  he  took  a  stand  on  this? 

Shumate:  Well,  Dr.  Hammond  was  distressed  at  Coney's  attitude  toward  the 

library,  but  I  wouldn't  think  that  Hammond  would  involve  himself; 
his  nature  is  not  such  that  he  would  involve  himself  in  a  real 
controversy  of  that  type.  Dr.  Hammond,   in  my  mind,  has  always 
been  a  wonderful  man,  a  very  great  man.   I  think  his  background 
is  interesting — the  poverty  that  he  was  raised  in  in  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley,  and  his  working  on  a  farm  and  so  on,  and  his 
struggle  to  obtain  his  education,  and  the  small  amount  of  money 
which  the  Native  Sons  of  the  Golden  West  gave  him  for  his  first 
studies  in  Spain,  and  then  to  become,  as  he  did,  in  my  mind,  one 
of  the  great  historians.   He  is  a  very  fine  man  always.   I  feel 
always  a  great  deal  of  respect  for  George  Hammond,  and  I  think 
everyone  does,  not  only  as  a  historian  but  as  a  fine  person. 

Teiser:   Was  Mrs.  Susanna  Bryant  Dakin  active  in  the  council  when  you  were 
president? 

Shumate:   I  don't  remember  whether  she  was  or  not.   I  believe  she  was.   I 

remember  her  more  as  a  trustee  at  the  California  Historical  Society, 
where  she  was  very  generous.  Again,  I  think  her  interest  possibly 
in  The  Bancroft — I  may  be  mistaken  in  what  I'm  saying — was  somewhat 
increased  after  her  difficulties  at  the  California  Historical 
Society.   There  she  had  a  room  in  the  building  at  the  California 
Historical  Society  and  was  doing  some  historical  work.   It  was  a 
small  room.  But  Mr.  Harding  was  of  the  opinion  it  was  not  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  society  to  have  a  trustee,  who  was  not  an 
officer,  in  the  building  and  in  close  contact  with  the  staff.   So 
he  told  Mrs.  Dakin  she  could  no  longer  use  the  room,  and  as  you 
know  Mr.  Harding  was  always  blunt,  never  very  diplomatic.   Thus 
Mrs.  Dakin' s  interest  in  the  CHS  declined,  as  did  her  generosity. 
She  was  fond  of  Dr.  Hammond  and  became  quite  interested  in  aiding 
The  Bancroft.   She  was  a  most  generous  lady,  and  it  was  a  great 
blow  to  the  local  history  societies  when  she  and  most  of  her 
family  were  killed  in  the  airplane  accident  in  Baja  California. 
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Teiser:        The  Friends   of  The  Bancroft  Library  published  one  of  your  books, 
which  we'll  come   to  later,    and  I  know  that  you  continue  to  be  a 
user  of  The  Bancroft  Library. 

Shumate:  Yes. 

Teiser:  But  you're  not  active  in  The  Friends — 

Shumate;  No. 

Teiser:  On  to  The  Book  Club  of  California,  then. 

Shumate:   The  Book  Club — again  I  was  never  very  active  in  the  early  years 
of  its  existence.  My  part  in  The  Book  Club  of  California  was 
after  the  war,  of  course,  I  guess  in  the  1950s  or  '60s.   I  served 
twice  as  director  (they're  three-year  terms)  and  was  reappointed, 
so  I  served  twelve  years,  starting  my  first  term  in  1956.  It 
seems  to  me  I  was  president  for  two  years,  1969-1970.   It  was  a 
very  enjoyable  stint;  there  was  no  controversy  during  any  of  the 
time  I  was  on. 

I  served  as  chairman,  often,  of  the  committee  for  various 
keepsakes  series.   I  was  aided  on  the  literary  side  and  printing 
by  other  people  such  as  Al  [Albert]  Sperisen  and  Oscar  Lewis. 

Al  Sperisen  helped  me  with  his  advice  regarding  the  printing, 
and  Oscar  with  rewriting  various  manuscripts  submitted  for  the 
keepsakes.   I  aided  in  choosing  the  subjects  and  then  as  chairman 
assigning  the  topics  to  various  qualified  persons,  each  to  write 
one  of  the  series,  usually  from  eight  to  twelve,  depending  greatly 
on  our  budget  (that  is,  the  cost  The  Book  Club  could  afford).  Also 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  chairman  to  keep  after  the  various  writers  to 
send  their  material  in.   Often  this  is  difficult,  as  people  do 
like  to  procrastinate. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  a  subject  should  be  selected  a  couple  of 
years  in  advance,  and  in  the  way  we  could  obtain  the  material  so  it 
will  be  published  in  the  right  year.   Sometimes  the  keepsakes  do 
not  come  out  until  the  year  after  they  are  supposed  to. 

It  was  certainly  a  fiasco  a  year  or  so  ago  on  the  medical 
series  of  keepsakes  when  they  came  out  about  a  year  or  so  late, 
and  different  to  a  certain  extent  from  what  they  were  supposed 
to  be. 

Teiser:   Has  The  Book  Club  changed  particularly  over  the  years  since  you 
have  known  it? 
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Shumate:     Maybe  when  you  look  at  the  names  of   the  people  in  the  earlier 

days,    they  may  have  been  a  wealthier  group   than  some  of  the  members 
of   the  board  of  directors  at  the  present   time,   but  I  don't  think 
they've  changed  too  much.      They  have  increased  the  size  of   their 
headquarters,   of   course — doubled  it  a  few  years  back.     Oscar 
Lewis  was  not  too  much  in  favor  of   that;  he  felt  that  we  shouldn't 
have  too   large  a  bill   for   rental.      I   think  he  remembered  the 
Depression,  when  apparently  The  Book  Club  had  a  difficult  time, 
as   did  most  cultural  organizations  and  thought   that  a  depression 
might   come  again  and  that  we  shouldn't  be  expanded  too  far  so  as 
not  to  keep  within  our  budget.     However,   The  Book  Club  has  been 
well  run  and  kept  within  its  budget,   and  they  meet  the  budget  by 
selling  at  a  profit   the  books  which  they  publish  and  not  entirely 
from  the  dues  of   the  members. 

The  membership,   of  course,  has   increased,   and  the  increase  in 
membership  was   I   think  the  result  of  trying  to  obtain  more  funds 
for  their  constantly  increasing  costs.      I   think  it  was  maybe  five 
or  six  hundred  a  few  years   ago,   and  I  think     it's  up   to  nine 
hundred  or  so  now.      There  are  rumors   I  hear  of  maybe  moving  again 
to  still  larger  quarters.* 

But  I  would  say  it's  always  been  a  very  well  run  organization 
and  a  very  enjoyable  organization  to  be  a  director  of,  because 
there  were  lots  of  laughs  and  lots  of   fun  at  the  meetings  besides 
the  business.      I  don't  recall  any  fights  whatsoever  during  the 
period  I  was  on  the  board  of  directors;   it  was   a  very  pleasant 
organization. 

Teiser:        I  suppose  Oscar  Lewis  was  secretary  when  you  first  knew  it,   and 
then  Mrs.    Downs? 


Shumate:     Yes,  but  I  was  not  involved  closely  until  Mrs.   Downs  was  secretary. 
However  Oscar  has   always  been  a  pillar  of  strength  in  The  Book 
Club. 

Teiser:        Can  you  speak  of  Elizabeth  Downs   a  little? 

Shumate:     Well,   she  was   always  very  well  liked  and  a  very  thorough  person 

and  always  very  nice  to  me.      A  very  agreeable  person.      I  couldn't 
say  too  much  about  her,   because  I  don't  remember. 

Teiser:        Then  Robert  Bell  followed  her. 


*The  Book  Club   did  move  at  the  end  of  1978. 
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Shumate:     Oh  yes.     He  was  there  for  a  comparatively  short  time,   I   think, 
and  again  was  a  very  pleasant  person,  but  I  don't  think  he  had 
the  dirve  of  any  of   the  other  directors   that  we  had.     Miss 
[Teressa]    Fryworth  was   director.      She'd  been   the  secretary  of   the 
California  Historical  Society  and  realized  when  Dr.   Holliday 
came  in  that  he  would  be  having  his  own  staff,   and  so  she  was 
one  of   the  first   to  resign.      It  was  suggested  she  was   available, 
and  so  she  became  the  secretary. 

She  resigned,   and  I   tried  to  talk  her  out  of  it  because  I 
felt  that  it  was  a  position  she  enjoyed.      But  she  did  not  want 
to  work  any  longer;   she  just   felt  she  could  get  along  without 
working,   and  so  resigned.      Then  Mrs.  Whitnah — Dorothy — was   there 
a  long  time,   and  she  was   extremely  able  and  extremely  well- 
thought-of  by  most  of   the  directors.      Then  Mrs.    [Gaye  L. ]   Kelly 
has  been  on  more  recently,   aided  by  Miss    [Madeleine]   Rose,  who 
was  there  before  Mrs.   Kelly,   of  course,   and  they're  also  very 
agreeable  people.*     Anyhow,    the  club  seems   to  get  along  all  right. 

Teiser:        Back  to  the  keepsake  matter,   at  one  time  I   think  Alfred  Kennedy 

thought  that — particularly  when  they  were  having  a  hard  time  trying 
to  figure  out  what  subjects  would  be  appropriate  next,   and  that 
they  might  have  used  them  all  up  or  something — Alfred  thought   that 
maybe  instead  of  keepsakes   they  should  have  a  pamphlet  or  two 
pamphlets  or  four  pamphlets — 

Shumate:     That  idea  has  gone  back  and  forth  in  debates,   and  there's  been  a 
great  deal  of  discussion  on  what  the  keepsakes  should  be.     Also, 
on  account  of  finances,   it  was   thought  at  one  time  that  maybe 
there  shouldn't  be  any  keepsakes,   and  that   the  magazine — the 
Quarterly  News-Letter — should  be  increased  in  size  and  maybe  more 
scholarly.      This  has  gone  back  and  forth.      But  I  think  the  general 
impression  was   always   that  the  members   expected,   one,    the  Quarterly, 
and  two,    the  keepsakes,   and  that  to  keep   the  members  happy   there 
shouldn't  be  any   change.      But  as   long  as   I   remember  there's  been 
debate  on  this,   and  on  how  many  keepsakes   there  should  be. 

As  you  remember,   originally  keepsakes  were  mailed  every 
month,   and  there  were  twelve.      So  you  received  a  keepsake  every 
month.     Well,  because  of  costs,   that  had  to  be  cut  down  to  mailing 
them  twice  a  year,   and  then  it  was  once  a  year.     Then  the  sacred 
number  of   twelve  was  done  away  with,   and  anywhere  from  six  up   to 
twelve  have  been  done.      So  there  have  been  changes,   and  I  would  say 


*0scar  Lewis  was   executive  director  1925-1945,  Elizabeth  Downs 
1945-1959,   Robert  Bell  1959-1961,   Dorothy  Whitnah  1961-1970, 
Teressa  Fryworth  1970-1974,   and  Gaye  L.   Kelly  1974   to  date. 
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Shumate:      that  most  of  those  changes  were  due  to   finances.     At  least   that 
was   the  basic  thing.     What  the  future  is   I  don't  know  either. 
There's  plenty  of  subjects   that  have  not  been  covered.      In  times 
I've  been  on  the  committees,   I've  tried  to  have  something   that 
in  a  way  had  something  to  do  with  printing,   and  as  many  subjects 
that  maybe  could  be  thought  of.      Early  trade  catalogues  was   one 
that  was   suggested  recently.      However,  next  year — 1979 — we're 
completely  away   from  printing,    in  my  mind;  we're  having  mountain 
passes.      I  wasn't  too  keen  on  this   subject  because  I   felt  that 
PG&E    [Pacific  Gas   &  Electric  Company]    did  a  pretty  good  series 
on  that  a  number  of  years  ago.      The  series  was  published  by  PG&E 
in  their  monthly  bulletins ;    then  at   the  end  of   the  year  a  certain 
number  were  republished  in  hard  and  soft   cover  editions. 

Larry  McDonnell,   now  in  charge  of  PG&E's  public  relations, 
told  me  they  no   longer  bound  any  of   their  recent  series  because 
some  state  or  federal  agency  had  claimed  the  expense  was  against 
the  best   interests  of   the  public  utility  service.      I  should  think 
it  was   from  the  stockholders'   pockets,  not  from  the  public  by 
higher  rates.      However,    the  company  has   stopped  the  publishing  of 
the  b  ooks . 

Teiser:       You  mentioned  printing.      As   I   recall,   the  objective  of  The  Book 
Club   of  California  was   to  give  printers  a  chance  to  show  what 
they  could  do;    to  sponsor  the  fine  printing  tradition  in  this 
area.      Do  you  have  any  comments  on  that? 

Shumate:      There's   a  difficulty  always   there,  because  many  of  the  people 
felt  especially   that  these  new  printers — young  people  that  are 
starting  out  and  that  have  done  nice  things   in  the  way  of  minor 
printing — should  be  sponsored  and  be  helped,   and  that  was  our 
objective.     However,   in  many  cases   that's  been  a  disaster,   because 
these  young  people  who   can  do  a  beautiful  pamphlet  or  a  beautiful 
keepsake,   when  you  give  them  a  book  to  do,    they   cannot  do  it. 
They  don't  have  the  equipment  or  maybe  the  time  to  put  out  a  book. 
So,   often  it  went  back  to   the  well  established  fine  printers,   the 
ones   that  had  the  equipment  and  the  ability  and  know-how,   people 
like  Lawton  Kennedy  or  the  Grabhorns  or  people  of   that  type.      It's 
another  one  of  the  subjects   that  has  had  a  great  deal  of  thought 
and  a  great  deal  of   discussion,   and  I  don't   think  there's  been 
any  answer  to   it   completely. 

In  keepsakes   sometimes  you  can  go   to  a  printer  that  hasn't 
put  out   too  many  books,   and  be  very  successful.     One  of  the 
keepsakes  series  which  I  was   chairman  of — I   think  I  was   chairman 
of  it   that  year — was  given  to   [Harold]   Berliner  in  Nevada  City. 
This  year's   series   is  being  printed  by  Don  Kelley.      Keepsakes   I 
think  can  be  done  by  these  printers   that  are  not  so  well  known, 
but  books   are  another  thing.      Certainly  the  objective — and  the 
directors   definitely  know  what  it  is — is  to  sponsor  these  younger 
printers   that  are  coming  along,  but  it     is  not  easy. 
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Teiser:   I  suppose  all  that  applies  to  the  Quarterly  too. 

Shumate:  Yes. 

• 

The  Roxburghe  Club  and  the  Zamorano  Club 


Teiser: 

Shumate: 

Teiser: 

Shumate: 


I  think  you  spoke  of  the  Roxburghe  Club.   But  I  don't  know  that 
we've  really  talked  about  the  Zamorano  Club. 

No,  we  didn't. 

How  long  have  you  been  a  member  of  that? 

I've  been  a  member  since  1958.  The  Zamorano  Club  is  another 
organization  that  Carl  Wheat  aided  in  its  beginning,  right  after 
its  founding  (not  the  beginnings,  like  the  Roxburghe  Club,  but 
shortly  afterwards) .  My  real  acquaintance  with  it  was  first  when 
the  joint  meetings  started,  and  that's  when  I  got  to  know  some 
people  I  became  very  fond  of  down  [in  Southern  California] .   I 
must  say  that  to  a  certain  extent  when  I  was  a  younger  person  I 
had  a  great  dislike  for  Los  Angeles  and  its  inhabitants  and 
everything  pertaining  to  it,  but  my  association  with  the  Zamorano 
Club  certainly  was  one  of  the  things  that  changed  that,  and  I  got 
to  have  some  very  good  friends  down  there  that  I've  really  had 
some  wonderful  times  with,  such  as  Bob  Woods,  Will  [William  W.] 
Robinson,  Carl  Dentzel  and  Dr.  Marcus  Crahan — many  others  down 
there  whose  friendship  I  enjoyed. 

In  1958  I  was  president — that  is,  "the  master  of  the  press"— 
of  the  Roxburghe  Club.   I  was  going  down  by  train,  on  the  Lark, 
which  we  used  for  those  first  joint  meetings  of  the  Roxburghe 
and  Zamorano  Clubs.   I  had  been  rushing  around,  getting  keepsakes 
ready  to  go  down  there,  and  there  was  a  lot  of  work  to  do. 
Besides,  I  was  in  the  practice  of  medicine  at  that  time.  And  I 
had,  in  this  house,  a  pain  which  I  thought  really  was  a  heart 
attack.   I  felt  so  terrible.  However,  I  was  able  to  get  Butler, 
the  man  who  works  for  us,  to  drive  me  down  to  the  train,  and  I 
was  sick  all  the  night.   I  went  down  early,  on  a  Thursday.   The 
next  day,  Friday,  I  had  lunch  with  a  lady  at  the  Beverly  Hills 
Hotel.   She  wanted  me  to  see  some  things,  and  I  really  couldn't 
do  it  I  felt  so  poorly.   That  night  Bob  Woods  was  giving  a  dinner 
for  some  of  the  San  Franciscans  that  were  down  there,  at  the 
Beachcombers.   I  remember  Lawton  Kennedy  and  his  wife  were  there 
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Shumate:      at  the  dinner,   and  Bob  Dohrmann  was.     Anyhow,    I   took  one  bourbon 
and  water — which  was   the  last  hard  liquor  drink  I've  ever  had — 
and  I  really  got   ill.      I   told  them  that  I  was  going  back  to  the 
California  Club,  where  I  was  staying,   and  waited  about   thirty 
minutes   for  a  cab    (because  cabs   in  Los  Angeles   are  not  easy  to 
obtain,    and  this  was  Friday  night). 

I  had  a  poor  night.      The  next  morning  I  got  up  for  breakfast, 
after  breakfast,   I  was  too  ill  to  go  on  the  bus,   and  I  said  I'd 
join  them  later.     But  I  got  sicker  and  sicker  and  finally  phoned 
a  friend  of  mine,   a  doctor,  because  I  had  no  idea  where  the 
doctors  on  the  tour  were  at  that  point.      (It  was   about  two   in  the 
afternoon.)      So  I  phoned  a  medical  friend,  Al  Anton,  who  said  he'd 
certainly   like  to  help,  but  he  happened  to  be  an  obstetrician. 
(I  had  known  him  because  he  had  married  a  San  Francisco  girl, 
Pauline  O'Connor.)     But  he  sent  someone  from  his   clinic,   and  he 
sent  me  all  the  way  to  the  hospital.      I  went  out  of  the  California 
Club   in  a  spectacular  way,    on  a  stretcher,   and  was   driven  all  the 
way  to  Santa  Monica  in  an  ambulance,  which  is  a  long  ways   to  go. 
They  were  of  the  impression  I  had  an  acute  gall  bladder,  but  it 
turned  out  to  be  acute  pancreatitis,  which  is  quite  dangerous,   and 
I  darn  near  died.   Anyhow,   I  was   in  St.    John's  Hospital  two  weeks, 
and  I  was   two  weeks  in  St.   Mary's  up  here  after  that. 

This  was  all  during  a  period  of  a  great  deal  of  change, 
distress,  whatever  you  want  to   call  it,  because  my  brother-in-law 
Andrew  C.   McLaughlin,   had  died  in  August,   and  this  was   in 
September — September  21,    to  be  exact — when   this  occurred.     Also 
my  mother  was  obviously  dying.      Two  weeks   down  there  and  two  weeks 
here,    and  Mother  died  in  October.    So  I  was  only  home  about  two  or 
three  days  when  she  died,   in  this  house  on  October  19,   1958.      So 
it  was  a  very  upsetting  time.     And  that's   the  time  that  I  became 
a  member  of  the  Zamorano.      I  always   felt   [laughing]    that  if  I 
hadn't  been  ill  they  wouldn't  have  made  me  a  member. 

While  I  was   in  St.    John's  Hospital  in  Santa  Monica,   the 
Zamorano  group  were  most  kind.      Dr.   Marcus   Crahan  visited  me 
almost   every  day,   as  well  as  Bob  Woods  and  others.      They  couldn't 
have  been  nicer.      They  were  all  upset,   and  they  all  came  over  to 
the  hospital. 

After  I  became  a  member,   I  used  to  go  down  from  time  to   time 
for  historical  meetings   and  always   ran  into  some  of  the  group, 
especially  Bob  Woods.      I  should  have  mentioned  the  Hagers ,   Everett 
and  Anne  Marie,    too,   although   I  didn't  know  them  quite  as  well  in 
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Shumate:      '58;   it  was  a  little  bit  later  that  I  got   to  know  them  well.* 
They  would  be  at  the  dinners   that  Bob  Woods  had. 

I  believe  it  was  Mrs.   Hager  who,   in  1967,  phoned  me   [to 
ask]    if  I  could  use  my  influence  with  Bob  to  get  him  to  go  to  a 
hospital.      I  phoned  Bob  Woods  on  a  Saturday  or  Sunday  and  told 
him  I'd  heard  he  was   ill  and  he  ought  to  enter  a  hospital.     He 
said,   "Oh,    I'm  going!"     He  did  go  on  Monday,  but  it  was  too  late, 
and  he  died  on  either  Monday  or  Tuesday.      I  don't  know  whether 
they  could  have  done  anything,  but  he  was  just  one  of   those  who 
decided  he  wouldn't  go  to  a  doctor  but  would  fight  his   illness, 
and  he  got  just  sicker  and  sicker.      In  the  meantime,  his  wife  had 
become  senile.      She  was  not  very  old — about   70.      She  had  for  quite 
a  few  years  been  failing  in  that  way,   and  Bob  had  been  extremely 
kind  to  her.     When  they  made  trips  here,   she  really  didn't  know 
too  much  what  was   going  on;  but  he  passed  it  off  at  the  dinners, 
and  their  little  trips  would  work  out  all  right.     Bob  was  born  in 
Montana  and  went  to  Los  Angeles.      And  he  had  one  of  the  great 
collections  of  Californiana,  which  fortunately  or  unfortunately  was 
sold  to  the  University  of  Alberta  in  Canada.     He  had  a  great 
collection — really  great.     He  was  a  very  jolly  person  that  everyone 
liked  and  loved. 

There  were  two  or  three  that  were  very   close  at  that  time — 
Woods,  Robinson,   and  Dentzel.      ([added  1979]      Two  other  Zamorano 
members  who  were  part  of  this   little  group  were  John  Goodman   [John 
B.   Goodman  III],    a  fine  historian,   and  George  Fullerton,   a  great 
collector  of  western  material.      Fullerton  died  in  1977  and  his 
magnificent  collection  was  purchased  by  Pacific  College  in 
Southern  California.      Some  were  rather  surprised  at  this  small 
college  obtaining  the  collection,    as   they  were  when  Alberta  bought 
Woods'    collection.) 

Teiser:        Speak  a  little  of  W.W.    Robinson — 

Shumate:     Will  Robinson,   as  I  said,  was  not  as  jolly  as  Bob  Woods,  but  he 
loved  to  sit  and  eat  and  drink  with   them.      They  were  all  quite 
stout,    and  they   claimed  that  if   they  had  long   lunches   they'd  be 
like  the  women  who  always  outlived  the  men  because  they  didn't 


*They   compiled  the  index  for  my  Gordon  book,    and  also  my  Pacheco 
book  (Francisco  Pacheco  of  Pacheco  Pass,   Stockton,    California: 
University  of   the  Pacific,   1977).      They   refused  payment.      They 
have  indexed  Westways  magazine,    the  Historical  Society  of  Southern 
California  Quarterly ,   and  made  the  last   index  of  the  CHS  Quarterly. 
A.S. 
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Shumate: 


Teiser: 


Shumate: 


Teiser: 
Shumate: 


Teiser: 
Shumate: 


work  as  hard.      [laughter]      They  had  a  card  made  up  of  a  silly, 
nonexistent  organization.      I  don't  know  what   it  was   called — 
Wine,  Women,   and  Something-or-other  Society.      They  were  all  a 
little  bit  older,   and  I  don't   think  their  interest  in  women  was 


too  much,   except   in  their  minds,   at   this  point, 
were  always  joking  a  lot. 


But  anyhow  they 


Robinson  was  a  fine  historian  too,   a  man  who,    like  Wheat, 
was   in  business  but  still  was   able  to  write  some  very  good  books. 

His  business  was  a  little  more  closely   connected.     Wasn't  he  with 
a  title  and  trust   company? 

Yes.     Some  of  his   first  things   especially  were  based  on  that 
profession — the    [writings  on]    ranchos  and  so  on — and  his   interest 
in  the  legal  profession  of  Southern  California.     But  he  was  a 
good  historian  and  had  a  keen   love  for  it.      He  was  a  vice-president 
and  historian  for  the  Title  Insurance  and  Trust  Company  of  Los 
Angeles.      He  died  in  1972. 

The  other  you  mentioned  was  Carl  Dentzel. 

Carl  Dentzel,  who's  still  going  strong,   and  extremely  knowledgeable 
of  western  art  and  history,   and  has  a  dual  thing,   sort  of,  being 
director  of   the  Southwest  Museum  and  also  a  collector  on  his  own 
part,  which  is  a  little  bit  sticky,  but  he  had  collected  long 
before  he  became  the  director  of  the  Southwest  Museum.      That 
warehouse   that  he  has  of  his  holdings   is  something  that  I  don't 
think  too  many  people  have  seen,   but   I  have,   and  it's   amazing. 
You  can  see  a  pile  of   documents   in  the  middle  of  the  floor,   and 
he  can  go   to  it  and  pick  something  out,   some  Spanish  document  or 
something  of   that  order.      He  knows  where  everything  is  in  the  mess! 
His  paintings,   he  knows  exactly  where  they  are,   and  there's 
hundreds  and  hundreds   of   every  type  of  western  Americana.      I  doubt 
whether  in  private  hands  anyone  has   a  finer  collection  of  western 
paintings.      He  has  lots  of  vitality.      He  was  younger,   of   course, 
than  Bob   or  Will  Robinson. 

Who  else  was   in  that  Wine,  Women,   and  Whatever  group? 

Well,    I'm  trying   to   think.      They  brought   in  other  people  as   time 
went.      I   don't  think  Hager  was  ever  a  member  of  that  so-called 
organization,  but  he  was  quite  friendly  especially  with  Bob 
Woods.      Of   course,  Hager  never  either  drank  or  ate  quite  in  the 
same  manner  as   those  people  did.     Marcus  Graham  now  and  then  would 
attend.      I   think  they  had  Ward  Ritchie  from  time  to  time,   and  I 
think  they  were  quite  close  to  Pinky    [Lindley]   Bynum  at  one  time, 
too,  before  he  moved  up  here  to  Napa. 
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Teiser:        Bynum  is   one  of   those  under- recorded  people.      I   remember  him, 
and  I   thought  he  was   a  delightful  man.      Did  you  know  him  well? 

Shumate:      No,    I  did  not  know  him  well.      He  was  a  great  friend  of  Mrs. 

Dakin's,   as  you  know,  when  he  was  living  in  Napa.     He  apparently 
had  a  great  sense  of  humor,   and  lots  of  the  things  he  did  were 
unrecorded,   and  possibly  some  of  them  were  the  type  of   thing  that 
couldn't  be  recorded,   as  they  were  a  little  bit  naughty,  maybe, 
I  think  he  was  quite  close   to  the  Clamper  group  at  one  time,   in 
the  earlier  days,   in  the  thirties.     He  was   certainly  well  liked 
by  all   these  people  and  must  have  been  a  sparkling  type  of  person. 

Teiser:        For  a  time  he  was   collecting  material  for  The  Bancroft  Library. 
That  was  when  I  met  him,  with  Eleanor  Bancroft,  who  just   loved 
him. 

Shumate:     He  was  very  well  liked  by  everyone  I  knew. 


Teiser: 


Shumate: 


Teiser: 


Shumate: 
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You  mentioned  the  keepsakes.      I  suppose  this   is   a  matter  of 
record,  but  could  you  tell  a  little  about  the  Zamorano  Club   and 
the  Roxburghe  Club  meeting  keepsakes? 

I  don't  think  there's  any  definite  thing  to  say  about  that,  because 
it  was  just  what  the  individuals  wanted.      Or  sometimes   the  club   as 
a  whole  would  gather   together  and  put  out  something  more  interesting, 
This  year  there's  a  meeting  in  Southern  California,   and  as   far 
as   I  know — I'm  not  too  close  to  the  Roxburghe  Club   at  this  time, 
but  as   far  as  I  know  we  haven't  had  an  assessment  for  anything 
so  I  expect  there  is  no  keepsake  of   importance.     Usually  they  had 
an  assessment  in  the  past  if  they  were  going   to  put  out  something 
extraordinary  or  something  extra  good.      They've  just  had  a  letter 
out,   "Get  your  keepsakes   ready,"   and  I  presume  there  will  be  some. 

This   is  the  first  joint  meeting  that  I'm  not  putting  out 
anything.      I  got  a  little  bit  tired  of  it,   in  a  way,  because  very 
few  people  ever  thank  you  or  say  anything  about  it.      Some  of  the 
keepsakes  were  extremely  interesting,  but  some  I  don't  think  were 
too  interesting.     Both  organizations  are  larger  in  numbers   than 
they  used  to  be,    and  I  don't  know  them  quite  as  well  as   I  used  to. 
That's  possibly  why  I'm  not  making  the  effort  this  year. 


When  you  put  out  a  keepsake,  what  do  you  do? 
printer? 


Do  you  choose  a 


Yes,  choose  the  printer  and  choose  the  subject;  it's  up  to  you. 
Some  of  the  keepsakes  were  printed  by  printers  or  amateur 
printers,  and  that  was  often  quite  interesting. 

The  ones  that  have  come  to  me  one  way  and  another  having  been 
very  interesting. 
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Shumate:     Yes,   some  of  them  were  very  interesting.      I  don't  know  who's 
putting  them  out  even  this  year.      I   guess   there'll  be  quite  a 
number,  but  I  know  I  wasn't  approached  by  anyone  to  join  in  with 
them.     Often,   in  former  years,   not  only  did  I  put  out  one  myself 
but  I  joined  in  with  others;   often   they  had  Oscar  Lewis  write 
something  of  interest. 


The  Gleeson  Library  Associates   and  the  University  of 
San  Francisco//// 


Teiser:       Maybe  we  can  now  discuss   the  Gleeson  Library  Associates  and  your 
association  with  that. 

Shumate:      In  Father   [John  B.]   McGloin's  book  of  the  University  of  San 

Francisco,  Jesuits  by  the  Golden  Gate,  he  says   that  I  was  the  one 
that  suggested  a  Friends  of  the  University     of  San  Francisco 
library.      That  was   correct;   I  went   to  Father   [Raymond]   Feely  years 
ago  on  that  subject.     However,    there  was  nothing  done  till  Father 
[William  J.]  Monihan  became  the  librarian,   and  a  person  by  the 
name  of  Darrell  Daly,  who  was   the  first  president  of  the  Gleeson 
Associates,  was  instrumental  in  the  beginnings.     However,   I  was 
with  them  in  the  first  group   and  was   the  second  president  of  the 
Gleeson  Library  Associates,  which  is   copied,   of  course,   from  The 
Friends  of  The  Bancroft.      It  was  quite  early,   1956,    though,    that 
this  was   founded — I  mean,   early   compared  to   the  Friends   at  the 
University  of   the  Pacific  or  Stanford  and  Davis  and  Santa  Cruz  and 
so  on,    that  have  become  quite  prominent  since  then.      So  it's  been 
in  existence  quite  a  long   time.     And  the  main  person  behind  it  has 
always  been  Father  Monihan. 

Originally  when  it  was   founded  it  was  mostly  alumni  of  the 
University  of  San  Francisco,   people  like  Ray    [Raymond  W. ] 
Williamson  and  others   that  were  not  only  interested  in  books   and 
history,  which  Ray  Williamson  was,   but  also  in  athletics   and  other 
things   at  USF.      From  a  small  beginning  I  think  it  has   developed 
quite  well.     Again,    I  served  on  the  board  of  directors   for  a 
number  of  years,    as  well  as  being  president,   but  again  my  association 
in  the  last   ten  or  twelve  years  has  been  rather  meager;    I  don't 
even  go   to  all  the  meetings  like  I  used  to  go.      They're  on  Sundays. 
I  am  often  out  of   the   city.     Also  it  seems   like  I  don't  cover  all 
the  bases   like  I   did  at  one  time.     My  interest  over  the  years  also 
has  been,   I   find,  more  concentrated  on  history  because  of  different 
projects   I  was  working  on,   and  not  so  much  on  fine  printing  and 
press  books   and  literature  as   a  whole.      I  realize  that   that's  a 
narrow  viewpoint,  but  you  can  only  do  so  much.     The  trend,   and 
rightly  so,    at  the  Gleeson  Associates  has  not  been  on  history;   it's 
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Shumate:   been  more  on  fine  presses  and  literature  in  general.  Their 

meetings,  when  I  did  go,  were  always  very  pleasant,  though,  and 
always  enjoyable.   In  the  earlier  days  of  the  Associates  we 
used  to  have  extremely  good  crowds  there  on  Sunday  afternoons ;  I 
don't  know  what  they  are  at  the  present. 

It  was  our  dream  always  to  have  a  rare  book  room,  so-called, 
and  one  has  been  established.   I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
development  of  that  new  room.   The  original  collection  I  had 
nothing  to  do  with  either.   Father  Monihan  used  the  monies  which 
his  parents  were  going  to  leave  him  to  buy  the  Maurice  Harrison 
collection  of  St.  Thomas  More,  and  that  was  the  beginning  of  a 
scholarly  collection,  or  a  fine  collection,  in  the  library.  The 
special  collection  room  was  to  be  called  the  Monihan,  I  believe, 
because  of  this  collection,  but  because  of  a  large  sum  of  money 
was  given  by  the  Murphy  Foundation,  it  was  called  the  Countess 
Bernardine  Murphy  Donohue  Rare  Book  Room.  Her  widower,  [Daniel] 
Donohue  lives  in  Los  Angeles.  She  was  related  some  way  or  another 
to  Mrs.  Gerald  Kennedy.   One  of  Mrs.  Kennedy's  sons-in-law,  Jeremy 
Cole,  has  been  very  close  to  the  Gleeson  Library  Associates.  And 
it  was  through  that  connection — through  the  Kennedys — that  they 
got  this  quarter  of  a  million,  or  whatever  it  was,  to  develop  a 
special  collection  room,  a  dream  come  true! 

Teiser:   Would  you  speak  a  little  of  Father  Monihan? 

Shumate:   Father  Monihan,  when  he  first  was  librarian,  was  considered  by 
some  of  the  people  in  the  library  field  and  book  selling  as 
sort  of  a  novice.   But  through  the  many  years  that  he's  been 
associated  with  the  library,  he  certainly  has  become  a  very 
knowledgeable  person  and  one  who  has  aided  the  university  a  great 
deal  through  his  interest  in  cultural  things.   He  developed  later, 
of  course,  the  symposiums  at  USF  which  have  been  quite  successful 
in  calling  the  attention  to  the  university  of  many  people  that 
otherwise  would  not  have  had  any  connection  with  the  university 
and  have  become  donors.   Through  his  membership  in  the  Roxburghe 
Club  and  other  cultural  organizations,  he  got  to  know  well  the 
various  printers  and  collectors,  such  as  Al  Sperisen,  who  have  been 
very  generous  in  giving  of  their  books  and  time.  Don  [Donald] 
Fleming  gave  his  George  Sterling  collection,  and  Sperisen  has 
given  many  things,  and  Norman  [H.]  Strouse  has  been  kind — there 've 
been  many  people  that  have  been  most  generous,  and  I  think  it  is 
because  of  their  friendship  with  Father  Monihan  that  this  took 
place. 

I  might  add  that  I  don't  believe  general  feeling  at  USF  is 
too  good  for  cultural  things  at  the  present  time.   I  think  the 
deans  of  various  departments  have  wished  to  increase  their 
departments,  which  is  only  a  normal  and  natural  thing  for  them 
to  do,  but  they're  more  interested  in,  say,  education  or  history 
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Shumate:      or  whatnot,    and  not  in  the  university  as  a  whole,  which  I   think 
is  a  mistake  because  I  feel  that  a  small  Catholic  college  cannot 
compete  with  the  state  colleges    (such  as   San  Francisco  State 
University)    on  just   the  run-of-the-mill  subjects.      They  have  to 
be  a  select  school,   and  one  with   cultural  things  that   the  other 
state  schools   cannot  have  or  do  not  have.     And  I  don't  think  it 
is   doing  it.      So  I   think  it's  a  mistake  in  suggesting  the  Sutro 
Library  leave  the  university.      The  state  only  paid  one  dollar 
a  year  to  USF  for  housing  the  collection.      As  you  remember,  when 
the  Sutro  Library  left   the  San  Francisco  Public  Library  in  1960, 
there  was   a  great  deal  of  opposition   from  certain  people  to   the 
move  to  USF.      There  was  quite  a  bit  of  bigotry  aroused  about  a 
state  collection  going  to  a  Catholic  university.      I  worked  hard, 
with  others,   to  obtain   the  collection.     Now  they  say  they  need 
the  room  for  their  growing  library.     Mrs.   Ethel  Crockett,   the 
state  librarian,  has  offered  to  pay  a  considerable  monthly  rent 
to  USF,   and  with  new  space  recently  acquired  at  Lone  Mountain,   I 
believe  they  should  retain  this  library.      I  realize  it  is  a 
research  library,  not  a  college  library,   but  it  aids  the  scholars 
at  the  university  and  lends  prestige  to  USF.      ([added  1979]     Now, 
a  year  later,   the  Sutro  will  stay   for  a  certain  number  of  years.) 

There  was   a  possibility  that   the  California  Historical 
Society  Library   could  have  been  located  in  Lone  Mountain,   but 
USF  had  no  interest.      This   in  contrast   to  San  Francisco  State 
University  which  is  apparently,   from  what  I  understand,   quite 
anxious   to  get   the  California  Historical  Society  Library  on   their 
campus . 

The  present   president  of  the  California  Historical  Society 
is  very  keen  to  move  the  library   to   the  San  Francisco  State 
University.     When  I've  spoken  to  him  I've  said  it  was  something 
that  I  did  not  think  was   a  very  good  plan,    the  answer  I've 
received  is   that  he  doesn't   care  for  it  either.      It's   really   for 
financial  reasons.      He  believes   that  if  it  was  moved  from  the 
present   location,    that  except   for  the  director,  who   is  Gary  Kurutz, 
the  employees  would  be  from  the  state   college.      I  don't  know 
whether  he's   completely  correct,   as   the  funding  of  state   colleges 
has  been  cut  under  the  Jarvis   amendment.     Whether  they   can  really 
supply  people  would  be  questionable,   and  whether  a  director  paid 
by  the  California  Historical  Society  would  have  any  real  authority 
over  employees   that  are  paid  by  the  state  is   another  question. 
Also  I  understand  it  would  cost   $30,000   to  move,   according   to 
Bekins.      So  there  is  an  expense  in  moving. 

Teiser:       What  would  happen  to   the  building  it's  now  in? 

Shumate:      I'm  not   too  sure  whether  they  intend  to  rent   that  building  or  to 
sell   those  two  buildings,   that  and  the  one  next  to  it. 
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Harroun:     Wasn't  that  building  given  to   the  society? 

Shumate:      No,    the  building  was  bought,   but   the  renovation  and  whatnot  was 

paid  for  by  Mr.    Schubert,   and  a  great  deal  of  the  money   that  went 
to  buying  it  was  from  Schubert.    George  Harding  obtained  that 
money.     And  the  last  $50,000   to  pay  for  that  building  and  part 
of  the  renovation  was  borrowed  from  the  endowment  with  the  idea 
of  having  it  paid  back  when  Schubert  gave   the  last  $50,000  at 
his   death  or  before,   and  when  it   did  come  it  went  into  general 
funds.      There  are  many  rooms  there  which   the  plaques   indicate 
they  were  donated  by  private  individuals.      The  main  room  there, 
where  people  read,   is   I  think  in  honor  of    [John  H.]    Still,    the 
first  book  dealer  in  San  Francisco,  which  one  of  his  descendants 
gave  the  money   for   (I   think  $25,000). 

However,   all  of   this  has   come  up — as   I've  mentioned  I   think 
in  one  of  the  previous  interviews — because  of   the  financial  and 
fiscal  difficulties   that  the  California  Historical  Society  is  in 
at  the  present  time.     Warren  Howell   does  not  believe  that  this 
is  a  good  move;   away   from  the  headquarters.      The  library  is   the 
main  asset  of  the  society,   but  the  present  people  running  the 
California  Historical  Society  are  people  of  good  will  and 
knowledgeable  on  things  of   finance  and  working  hard.     But  none 
of  them  have  any  connection  or  had  had  any  connection  with  the 
library,    and  none  of   them  have  had  close  connections  with 
California  history. 

So  it's  a  confusing  thing,   and  I  don't  know  what   the  answers 
are  going   to  be.     When  the  large  deficit  that  I  believe  is   going 
to  be  in  the  present  1978  budget — and  this' 11  be  in  November  when 
they  start  talking  about   this — seeing  how  much  money  they  owe  now, 
and  when  they  see  another  $100,000  or  $150,000  deficit,  which  it 
may  well  be,   I  have  a  feeling   they're  going  to   take  drastic 
steps. 

([added  1979]  The  present  plans  call  for  staying  in  the 
present  CHS  Library  building,  but  improving  it  and  building  a 
large  concrete  vault  to  the  south  of  the  library.) 
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The  Friends   of   the  San  Francisco  Public  Library//// 
[Interview  11:   July   18,    1978] 


Teiser:        Will  you  discuss   the  Friends   of  the  San  Francisco  Public  Library? 

Shumate:     Yes.      There  has  been  some  confusion  regarding  when  the  Friends 
of  the  San  Francisco  Public  Library  was   established.      Actually, 
it  is  older  than  what   the  present  group  seem  to  consider,   because 
I  have  the  San  Francisco  newspapers   and  a  long  article  in  the 
January,    1950,   Pony  Express_Courier,  Herb  Hamlin's  paper,    from 
Sonora,  which  relate  what  I'm  going  to  say.     Mrs.    [Lucille]   Mohr, 
a  long-time  commissioner  of   the  San  Francisco  Public  Library, 
decided  that   there  should  be  established  a  Friends  group.      The 
group  met  in  1949,      and  I  was   asked  to  be  the  first  president, 
which  I  accepted.     After  a  couple  of  years — I  don't  remember  the 
exact  number  of  years — the  next  president  was  Henry   [H.]   Hart. 

Henry  Hart,   as  you  remember,   had  at  one  time  sort  of  an 
oriental  art  store  and  as  an  oriental  scholar,    I  guess  you'd  call 
him,  wrote  or  revised  a  book  on  Marco  Polo's  journey.          I  had 
that  book  at  one  time;    I  believe  I   lent  it   to  someone  or  gave 
it  to  someone,   and  I   don't  think  I  have  that  book  any  more.     He 
also  wrote  I   think  some  other  books   at  one  time.     He  was   the 
second  president. 

However,   I  presume  that  those  Friends   did  not  accomplish  a 
great  deal.     Later  on,  Marjorie  Stern   (Mrs.    Carl  Stern),   a 
devoted  person  connected  with   the  library  for  many  years  and  later 
a  commissioner   (a  commissioner  under  several  mayors) ,   reorganized 
it.      I  believe  they  date  the  beginnings  or  the  founding  of   the 
Friends   from  that  time.      But   that  isn't  correct,  because  all  the 
newspaper  articles  which  I  have  indicate  that  the  other  date  was 
the  beginning,   and  I  was   the  first  president.      I  have  promised  to 
Xerox  this  and  to  bring  this   down  to  Mrs.    [Gladys]   Hansen  because 
she  asked  me  to. 

I'm  still  on  the  advisory  board  of   the  Friends  of  the  Public 
Library,    although  I  must   confess   I've  done  very  little  in  the 
last   few  years. 

Teiser:        When  it  began,  what  were  its  purposes? 
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Shumate:   The  first  group  that  met  was  a  distinguished  group  of  people 

that  were  interested  in  books  in  San  Francisco  (and  those  people 
are  recorded  in  the  newspaper,  incidentally) .   It  was  to  aid  the 
library  in  its  budget,  for  example,  and  to  aid  the  library  in 
acquiring  maybe  a  new  modern  library  and  acquire  rare  books 
which  the  library's  budget  could  not  afford  to  purchase.   About 
the  same  as  other  friends  of  the  libraries,  with  also  the  added 
purpose  of  aiding  in  the  City  Hall  in  obtaining  support,  especially 
at  budget  time. 

Teiser:   To  be  liaison  with  City  Hall? 
Shumate:  Yes. 


The  Conference  of  California  Historical  Societies 


Teiser:   There  were  other  historical  organizations  in  which  you've  been 

very  active,  and  I  have  a  list  of  them  here.   The  next  one  I  have 
is  the  Conference  of  California  Historical  Societies,  of  which 
you  were  president,  1967-1969. 

Shumate:   I  believe  that  my  connection  with  that  was  that  during  maybe  my 
presidency  at  the  California  Historical  Society  I  was  asked  to 
attend  a  meeting  of  the  conference  at  the  University  of  the 
Pacific,  and  I  did.   I  was  the  first  president  from  the  California 
Historical  Society  to  do  so.  Before  my  appearance  there,  there 
had  been  apparently  a  little  cooperation  between  the  two 
organizations;  although  the  California  Historical  Society  did 
belong  to  the  conference  and  paid  its  dues,  however,  that  was 
about  all  the  connection  they  had.   So  they  were,  I  believe, 
rather  pleased  when,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
conference,  a  president  of  the  CHS  appeared.   The  conference  was 
founded  in  the  early  fifties  at  Columbia  [California],  by  [Rockwell 
D.]  Hunt  and  by  President  [Robert  E.]  Burns  of  the  UOP  and  quite 
a  few  other  historians — Harold  G.  Schutt  from  Lindsay,  down  by 
Visalia,  Clyde  Arbuckle  of  San  Jose,  etcetera.   Incidentally,  Mike 
Harrison,  who  we  were  speaking  about,  was  at  that  meeting.  He 
later  did  not  approve  of  some  of  their  actions  and  withdrew  and 
has  never  returned. 

Teiser:   Were  you  at  the  first  meeting? 

Shumate:  No,  I  was  not  at  the  first  meeting.   This  was  maybe  ten  years 

after  its  founding  before  I  made  this  appearance  in  1962.  Later 
they  asked  me  to  be  a  regional  vice-president;  that  is,  there  are 
various  regions  in  the  conference,  and  they  have  regional  vice- 
presidents  who  are  supposed  to  help  in  the  conference  and  also 
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Tuesday,  December  6,  1949 

Grou  Fo§ed  | 


Program  ere 


Improved  Service, 
J  Financial  Help  Planned 

'.•••  "  (First  of  several)    . ->V 
"•."-•      By  Basil  Woon 
-.•'something  at  last  is  being  done 
to-  popularize  .the    San'_  Francisco 
Library  "and  to  remedy  defects  in 
Its  sen-ices  of  which  the  Library 
staff,    headed   by    City    Librarian 
L.  J.  Clarke,  are  only  too  conscious. 
More  than  160  persons  attended  a 
meeting  in  the  Library  auditorium 
last  Friday  at  which  local  authors 
Joined  with   prominent  citizens  to 
form  an  organization  to  be  known 
as    Friends    of    the    Library.     Dr. 
9    Charles  Albert   Shumate   accepted 
the  post  of  permanent  chairman. 

Object  of  the  new  association 
will  be  to  help  the  Library  secure 
larger  appropriations  for  its  in 
creasing  needs,  to  interest  local 
firms,  stores  and  financial  insti-* 
tutions  in  supporting  the  Library, 
and  to  act  as  a  medium  between 
Library  users  and  officials  with  the 
object  of  improving  service.  - 

AUTHORS  GIVE  VIEWS 

Among   the   authors   present   at 
the  meetine,  most  of  whom  made 
8   few  rKBKrkS,  w'rre  Julia  Cooley 
AHrocchi,    Eanah    Aiken,    Thomas-; 
Brown,    Ssjn   Dickson,   Rev.   Peterj 
Marten    Dunne,    Ka'.iisriae    Eyre,  j 
Helen  Giflen,  Kerb  K^mlin.  Quail 
Hawkins,     Edgar     Kahn,     Carlton 
Kendall,    Marmur    Jacland,    Anna 
Blake  Mezquida.  Georse  R.  Stew 
art,    Carol    Greer    Wilson,    Felix 
Riesenberg  Jr.  and   Dr.  Henry  H. 
Hart. 


The  Library  Commission,  chair 
man  George  D.  Hart,  was  present 
In  force,  and  others  there  included 
Edwin  T.  Coman,  president  of  the 
California  Library  Association,  Dr. 
Herbert  C-  Clish,  superintendent 
of  San  Francisco  schools;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  A.  Block,  George  H. 
Allen,  Armond  De  Martini,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Moore  S.  Achenbach,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  James  S.  Kearney,  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Arthur  B.  Carfagnl  and  E.  O. 
Wahlberg.  The  meeting  was  pre 
sided  over  by  Nat  Schmulowitz. 

The  large  turnout  was  not  only 
gratifying  but  a  little  unexpected 
to  the  Library  officials,  harassed 
as,  they  have  been  of  late  by  com 
plaints  that  Library  service  is  in 
adequate.  The  number  of  tributes 
paid  by  authors,  and  particularly 
by  research  workers,  was  an  addi 
tional  surprise.  .':•-' ,  .  .  . 
VALUABLE  NEW  COLLECTION 

City  Librarian  Clarke  told  me 
afterward  that,  as  present  appro 
priations  do  not  allow  anything 
like  sufficient  purchases  of  popu 
lar  fiction,  he  is  paying  especial 
attention  to  non-fiction,  particu 
larly  those  books  of  value  to  re 
search  workers,  students  and 
scientists. 

One  of  the  more  valuable  recent 
additions  to  the  Library  is  a  collec 
tion  of  100.000  prints,  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Moore  S.  Achenbach,  which 
7/ill  be  added  to  from  time  to  time 
and  will  make  the  San  Francisco 
Institution  outstanding  in  the  field  [ 
of  graphic  arts  in  the  United  ' 
States. 

I  told  Mr.  Clarke  that  in  view  ; 
of  the  many  letters  received  by  The 
News  in  criticism  of  Library  sen--  ! 
ices  I  would  like  to  find  out,  if  ' 
possible,  how  much  of  this  criticism  • 
is  based  on  fact  and  where  the  • 
fault  lies.  Mr.  Clarke  at  once  put  ; 
all  the  resources  of  the  Library.  ' 
and  the  services  of  his  staff,  at  my  • 
disposal  and  the  resultant  informa-  . 
tion  will  be  found  in  a  series  of  • 
articles  The  News  will  publish  I 
starting  tcmorrow. 
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Shumate:   to  send  in  news  regarding  what's  happening  in  that  area.  The 
San  Francisco  area  is  7A,  probably  divided  from  a  larger  Bay 
Area  which  was  7  to  begin  with,  but  it  was  later  broken  down; 
Alameda  was  separated  and  so  on. 

So  I  attended  some  of  the  meetings  and  then  became  president. 
It  is  really  a  confederation  of  the  various  historical  societies 
of  the  state,  especially  influential,  I  would  say,  in  the  smaller 
county  and  city  historical  societies,  which  are  quite  numerous 
at  the  present  time.   There  were,  say,  fifty  or  sixty  when  they 
started  in;  I  think  there's  over  two  hundred  at  the  present  time 
and  constantly  growing  as  new  societies  develop  in  these  smaller 
towns. 

The  main  person  in  the  conference  has  been  Dr.  R.  [Richard] 
Coke  Wood  of  the  University  of  the  Pacific.  He  sort  of  took 
over  after  Rockwell  Hunt's  death.   Coke  Wood  became  "Mr.  History" 
in  the  University  of  the  Pacific.   In  fact,  by  act  of  the  state 
legislature,  Coke  Wood  is  "Mr.  California."  He  has  always  been 
very  well  liked  by  the  various  groups  in  the  small  societies; 
many  of  the  older  members  of  these  numberous  societies  always 
have  been  of  the  opinion  that  Coke  Wood  is  the  greatest.  And  he 
has  a  very  pleasant  way  of  kindliness  which  wins  friends  and  has 
held  together  the  conference.   I  know  that  no  person  has  played 
such  a  strong  part  as  Coke  Wood,  in  a  very  nice  manner,  and  has 
done  a  great  deal  for  history  in  California. 

Teiser:   When  Rockwell  Hunt  came  into  that  organization,  he  was  fairly 
well  along  in  age,  wasn't  he? 

Shumate:  He  must  have  been,  because  it  was  the  last  years  of  his  life. 
I  was  not  connected  with  Rockwell  Hunt  at  that  time.   Rockwell 
Hunt  was  always  nice  to  me  when  I  met  him.  He  had  taught  in  San 
Jose  and  had  been  acquainted  with  my  uncle,  who  was  superintendent 
of  the  schools  there,  and  he  asked  me  immediately  whether  I  was 
related — we  both  had  the  same  name — and  he  knew  him  quite  well. 
So  we  always  had  a  friendly  association,  but  I  wouldn't  say  I  was 
close  to  Rockwell  Hunt.   But  I  have  been  to  Coke  Wood  during  the 
many  years  that  we  worked  together,  and  admired  him  very  much.   I 
don't  think  he's  written  anything  that  will  go  down  in  history, 
but  he  has  done  quite  a  good  deal  of  writing,  like  on  Murphys  and 
on  the  area  he  lived  in  as  a  boy,  which  was  Bishop.  He  knew  the 
Owens  River  controversy  quite  well  and  wrote  a  book  on  that. 

Teiser:   He  lived  in  Murphys  for  some  years? 

Shumate:  He  lives  in  Stockton  near  the  university,  but  for  many  years  he's 
had  an  historic  house  in  Murphys.   Underneath  his  dwelling  place 
is  a  little  museum  which  he  called  the  Oldtimers  Museum,  which 
he  developed.   It's  quite  a  nice  little  museum,  and  in  back  of 
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Shumate:   the  house  that  I've  just  described  (which,  incidentally,  is 

made  of  stone)  on  the  main  street  of  Murphys  is  a  wooden  building 
which  houses  some  vehicles  and  mining  equipment  and  that  type 
of  thing.  He  spends  what  time  he  can  up  there,  which  he  enjoys 
very  much.  His  wife  I  believe  was  from  Humboldt  County,  and 
they  also  have  I  think  a  small  place  up  there,  and  they  visit 
this  home  on  the  coast,  maybe  to  get  away  from  the  heat.  While 
they  go  up  there  from  time  to  time,  I  think  he  likes  Murphys  the 
best. 

Teiser:   I  have  a  couple  of  questions  about  the  Conference  of  California 

Historical  Societies.  You  said  that  Mike  Harrison  disapproved  of 
it — why  did  he  disapprove? 

Shumate:   I'm  not  positive — it  would  be  better  to  ask  Mike — but  I  believe 

that  one  of  the  things  that  he  had  in  mind  was  that  the  conference, 
to  be  a  real  confederation  of  the  historical  societies,  maybe 
should  be  located  in  Sacramento,  maybe  under  state  supervision 
to  a  certain  extent,  and  not  dominated  by  the  University  of  the 
Pacific. 

Teiser:   Have  others  disapproved  of  it  for  that  reason? 

Shumate:   There  have  been  some.  Mrs.  Neasham,  I  believe  (Miss  Irene  Simpson, 
at  that  time)  also  many  years  later  was  somewhat  of  the  same 
opinion.  However,  the  University  of  the  Pacific  has  financed  the 
conference,  not  only  housing  it  and  furnishing  a  secretary  but  has 
financed  the  conference  to  a  certain  extent,  because  the  conference 
budget  for  the  year  is  just  a  few  thousand  dollars.   It's  very 
much  of  a  volunteer  organization.   The  only  people  paid  are  the 
executive  secretary,  which  Coke  Wood  has  been  most  of  the  time, 
and  his  secretary. 

Teiser:   How  does  it  help  the  small  historical  societies? 

Shumate:   It  attempted  to  help  the  small  historical  societies  by,  first, 
furnishing  information  on  how  to  set  up  a  society,  and  there's 
been  a  brochure  printed  regarding  that.  They  have  also  published 
some  other  rather  practical  brochures.  One  or  two  have  been  adopted 
by  the  national  group  of  state  and  local  historical  societies,  the 
American  Association  for  State  and  Local  History.   I've  forgotten 
which  ones  they  took,  but  they  took  one  or  two  of  these  pamphlets 
for  their  national  publishing  program.   I  think  they  have  helped 
also  by  their  meetings.   They  hold  a  northern  symposium,  a 
southern  symposium,  and  an  annual  meeting,  and  there's  an  exchange 
of  ideas.   The  programs,  as  far  as  the  historical  part,  the 
symposiums  of  north  and  south,  are  usually  quite  local.   Say  they 
meet,  for  instance,  in  Visalia,  they  would  center  around  Visalia's 
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Shumate:     history.      But  on  the  other  hand,    through   the  exchange  of  personal 
information  and  in  their  business  meetings  there  is   an  exchange 
of  ideas   that  aids.      Also   they  find  out  what's  going  on  in  the 
state  in  the  history  world.      The  rise  of  the  local  historical 
societies  and  the  interest  in  local  history  has  been   tremendous 
and  maybe  diluted  somewhat  the  interest   in  the  state  societies, 
because  of   the  great  interest   in  local  history.      The  conference 
is  really  local;    they're   the  small  societies,  non-professional, 
often  volunteer  groups.      Possibly  they're  going  to  be  hurt  by 
Jarvis,   those  that  are  county- funded,  because   the  first  thing 
that  they  have  done  in  some  counties,    like  San  Mateo,   is   to  delete 
the  monies   given  to  the  local  historical  societies,    the  county 
societies. 

Teiser:        Has  it  been,  however,  more  of  a  grassroots   than  an  academic 
organization? 

Shumate:      Very  definitely.      I  should  have  mentioned  that.      In  contrast   to 
many  historical  societies,  national  or  statewide,    the  academic 
has  played  very  little  part;    it's  the  grassroots,    the  amateurs, 
for  the  most  part.      There  have  been  some  people  connected  with 
colleges  and  universities   that  have  been  close  to   the  society. 
For  instance,   from  Chico,  Dr.    Clarence  Macintosh,    for  example, 
and  even   [W.W.]  Hutchinson  from  Chico  state  college  has  spoken 
at  some  of   the  meetings.     And  a  few  others.      Dr.   Hammond  kept   a 
close  relationship  with   the  conference  for  a  long  time.      So  there fve 
been  exceptions.      But  in  general  the  officers  of  the  conference 
are  not  from  the  academic  world,  but  non-professional  historians. 

The  main  publication  is  the  California  Historian  which  is 
not  a  scholarly  publication.      It   contains  news  of  what  goes  on 
around  the  state.      They  also,   at  the  University  of  the  Pacific — 
but  it's  not  under  the  conference — publish  a  more  scholarly 
magazine,    The  Pacific  Historian.     And  the  book  publishing,   such 
as  my  book   [Francisco  Pacheco  of  Pa cheep  Pass] ,   has  been  under  the 
auspices  not  of  the  conference  but  of   the  Holt-Atherton  Pacific 
Center  for  Western  Studies — a  long  title.     But  there  is  a  close 
relationship  between   the  conference  and  this  University  of  the 
Pacific-oriented  group.      So  where  one  stops   and  the  other  begins 
is  a  little  bit   difficult  to  say. 

Teiser:        I  see.      And  it   continues  just  going  along  about   the  same  level 
over  the  years? 

Shumate:      I  would  say  so,   except  the  increase  in  the  number  of  societies. 
And  their  finances  are  a  little  bit  better;    there've  been  some 
bequests   received,   I  think  $25,000   last  year  in  one  bequest.     And 
there  has  been  a  drive  for  $100,000  endowment.      So  I  would  say 
maybe  their  endowment  is  now  up  to,   say,    $50,000  or  $60,000,  which 
of  course  is   extremely  small,  but  at  least   it's  more   than   they  had 
a  few  years   ago. 
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Other  Historical  Organizations 


Teiser:   Now  we  come  to  the  Jedediah  Smith  Society. 

Shumate:   I've  been  only  a  member  of  that,  and  again  that's  a  University  of 
the  Pacific-oriented  organization.  Maybe  their  Methodist  origins 
have  sort  of  made  Jedediah  Smith  one  of  their  patron  saints  of 
California,  so  to  speak — Jedediah  Smith  and  his  Bible  coming  to 
the  West.  The  Jedediah  Smith  Society  is  a  very  small  society  in 
numbers.   I  have  been  a  member,  and  I  have  attended  many  years 
ago  some  of  their  rendezvous ,  as  they  call  their  meetings ,  but  I 
haven't  in  a  number  of  years,  and  I've  never  been  an  officer. 
Their  meeting,  during  the  History  Institute  at  the  University  of 
the  Pacific,  which  takes  place  every  spring,  is  a  breakfast  at 
seven  or  eight  in  the  morning — I've  forgotten  which;  anyhow,  I 
usually  don't  attend  [laughter],  purely  because  of  the  hour. 

Teiser:   I  can't  think  of  the  man,  the  scholar  who  worked  at  The  Bancroft 
Library  for  so  many  years  on  Jedediah  Smith — 

Shumate;  Yes.   I  think  his  work  was  outstanding. 
Teiser:   Dale  Morgan. 

Shumate:   Dale  Morgan.  He's  been  outstanding.  However,  they  have  had 
people  like  Charlie  Camp  speak  at  their  breakfasts. 

Teiser:   Dale  Morgan  was  not  a  particularly  central  person  in  that  Jedediah 
Smith  Society? 

Shumate:  No,  he  was  not. 

Teiser:   I  see.  And  it  continues? 

Shumate:  Oh  yes,  definitely. 

Teiser:   Here's  another  organization,  then,  that  I  know  you  have  had  much 
more  to  do  with,  the  Native  Sons  of  the  Golden  West.  You  were 
grand  historian  for  a  period? 

Shumate:   That  again  I  got  involved  in  through  Dr.  Leonard.  Dr.  Leonard, 

belonged  to  Parlor  49,  San  Francisco  49.  He  had  a  few  historians 
around  him  such  as  Emmett  Joy.  A  long  time  ago  now  because 
everyone  liked  Alex,  he  had  Warren  Howell,  Father  John  McGloin 
and  myself  initiated.   That  was  the  first  and  last  time,  I  think, 
that  any  of  us  ever  attended  a  meeting  of  Parlor  49.  But  anyhow, 
we  were  initiated.  I  have  paid  my  dues  since  then,  and  that's 
about  twenty-five  years  ago.   I  was,  maybe  through  Alex,  originally 
on  the  history  board,  one  of  the  committees  of  the  Grand  Parlor, 
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and  later  became  the  grand  historian  for  a  few  years,    and 
remained  on  the  history  board;    in  fact,    at  the  present  time, 
somewhat   to  my  astonishment,   I  find  myself   chairman  of   the 
history  board.    The  history  board  usually  meets  with   the  landmarks 
board.      The  past  grand  president,   Dick   [Richard]   McCarthy  of 
Oakland,  has  been  sort  of  the  perpetual  head  of  the  landmarks 
board.     McCarthy  used  to  be,   under  Governor  Pat    [Edmund  G.]   Brown, 
on  what  used  to  be  called  the  Landmarks  Board  of   the  state — now 
called  the  Historic  Resources  Conmission.     On  the  two  boards 
are  people  interested  in  history. 

However,    the  Native  Sons   of  the  Golden  West,  while  they 
mention  history  a  good  deal,    they  are  not  oriented  to  history 
like   they  were  fifty  years   ago  when  Joe  Knowland  and  Louis 
Byington  and  so  many  others  were  prominent  in  the  society.      If 
you  look  around  you'll  see  many  plaques   that  the  Native  Sons  placed 
at  one  time.     Now  most  of  the  plaques   that  are  put  up,   if   they're 
not  put  up  by  the  state,   are  put  up  by  historical  societies. 
They  are  sponsored  sometimes,   but  not  usually,  by  the  Native  Sons. 
But  fifty  or  sixty  years   ago   there  were  no   really  active  historical 
societies,   and  the  Native  Sons  of  the  Golden  West  was   sort  of 
the  historical  society  of  the  state.     Now  that  is  not  true,   and 
their  connection  with  history  to  a  certain  extent  is  sort  of  in 
the  past. 

There  is  a  Phelan  Fund,    established  by  Senator  Phelan,  which 
has  a  fair-size  amount  of  money  in  it,   and  quite  often  the  plaques 
that  have  been  placed  by  the  Native  Sons  have  been  paid  from  the 
Phelan  Fund. 

The  history  board  and  landmarks  board  do  not  usually  meet 
more  than  once  or   twice  a  year. 

What   do  you  do  when  you  meet  now? 

When  we  meet  we  discuss  weighty  problems   in  the  historical  world 
[laughing]   and  also  sometimes   consider  attempting  to  place  a 
plaque.     One  of   the  plaques  that  we  put  up,  which  I  had  quite  a 
good  deal  to  do  with,  was   the  plaque  that's   on  Old  St.   Mary's, 
which  was   the  first  church  built  as  a  cathedral  in  California  and 
the  oldest   cathedral  in  San  Francisco.      It's  an  official  state 
plaque  sponsored  by  the  Native  Sons  of   the  Golden  West. 


The  Native  Sons   used  to  be  a  social  organization,   didn't  it? 
it  still? 


Is 


I  would  say  it  is   a  social  organization.      It's   changed  a  great 
deal — and  I  don't  mean  this   in  any  up-ish  manner — but  the  Native 
Sons  of   the  Golden  West  seventy  or  eighty  years   ago  was   extremely 
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powerful  politically,    and  most  of   the  politicians  were  members 
and  many  of   the  leading  citizens.      I  would  say  that   is  not  true 
now;    their  membership   remains   fairly  high,  more  or  less    the  same 
without  any  growth,  but  the  caliber  or  the  type  of  person  is  a 
little  bit  different,   often  from  the  lower  middle  class.      They're 
a  conservation  group  politically  and  in  their  thinking,  but  they 
do  not  have  the  prominent  members   that  they  had  at  one  time. 
Although   there  are  quite  a  few  politicians  who  still  belong, 
they're  nominal  members;    they  probably  belong  to  many  organizations, 
Both  Alioto  and  Moscone,    for  example,  were  members.      I   doubt 
whether  they've  been  to  any  meetings  in  years. 


Then  we  come  to  the  Society  of  California  Pioneers, 
you  were  elected  an  honorary  member  in  1966. 


of  which 


I  believe  I  probably  became  an  honorary  member  because  the 
president  at   that   time  was  George  Brady,   a  personal  friend.      I 
don't  believe  I  deserved  it  in  any  way.     At  that  time  I  think 
there  were  only  two  other  honorary  members;   one  was  Richard  Nixon 
and  the  other  was  Waddell    [F.]    Smith.      So   there's   only   two  left, 
because  Waddell  has   died  since  then.      Later  I  found  that  I  did 
have  evidence  that  indicated  that  I  was   eligible  for  a  membership 
in  the  Pioneers   and  was   able  to  have  my  two  nephews  accepted  as 
members.      Roger  Jobson  and  the  present  officers  of  the  Pioneers 
suggested  that  I  should  become  a  regular  member.     But  I  felt  that 
probably  staying  as  an  honorary  member  was  more  interesting,   so  I 
remained  as   such.     Also  there's  no  dues — 


Teiser:        No  dues! 
Shumate:      For  me. 

([added  1979]      This  spring  President  Boyd  Seymour  asked  me 
to  lunch,   and  suggested  if  I  become  a  regular  member,  he  would 
appoint  me  to  the  Board  of  the  Pioneers.      I     decided  to  accept, 
and  have  enjoyed  being  a  director.      The  meetings   are  enjoyable. 
It  is  on  a  sound  financial  basis,    and  in  contrast  to   the  CHS   the 
meetings  are  not  a  constant  "hassel.") 

Teiser:       You  established  your  elegibility  through  your  maternal  ancestors — 

Shumate:     My  grandmother's   father,   in  newspaper  articles,   states  he  arrived 
in   '49.      There  was  a  family  tradition  of  this,   and  it  was   in  the 
newspapers.     On  the  basis  of  newspapers,   they  accepted  me. 

II 
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Teiser:        I've  seen  the  Society  of  California  Pioneers   change  since  I 
first  knew  it  in  the  early   forties.      I'm  sure  that  all 
organizations   change.      I   think  when  I   first  knew   it — and  probably 
when  you  did  too — Mr.   Anson  Blake,   and  people  like  that — Mr. 
Alfred  Ghirardelli — were  on  the  board,   and  they  had  an  intense 
interest  in  history. 

Shumate:      I  would  say  that  intense  interest  in  history  is  not   there.     A 
great  many  of  the  members,   after  all,    are  there  not  by  reason 
of  their  interest   in  history  but  by  accident  of  birth.      I  would 
say   it's   a  social  organization.      Their  interests     are  really  in 
social  affairs.      History  is   part,  but  I  would  say  it's   a  minor 
part  of  their  organization. 

They   run  a  conservative  organization  financially,    and  some  of 
the  things   that  are  best  attended  are  really  on  the  social  side. 
Their  board  of   directors   even  are  a  pretty   close  combination; 
they're  mostly  people  they   select  that  are  rather  prominent 
around   the  Bay  area.      Most  of   the  Society  of  California  Pioneers — 
which  is  a  small  organization,   not  much  more  than  a  thousand 
members — are  from  the  Bay   area,   or  at  least  northern  California. 

There's   sort  of  a  defunct  organization,  which  has  a  fair 
amount  of  money,    the  Society  of  Pioneers   of  Sacramento,  who  own 
their  own  building.     But   I  don't   think   they  have  any  membership 
at  the  present  time.      I  don't  know  exactly  how  statewide  the 
Society     of  California  Pioneers  ever  was,   but  they're  certainly 
more  northern  California  now. 

At  one   time,   I  understand,  many  years   ago   they  were  a  little 
bit  Anglo-Saxon  oriented,   and  the  Mexican-Spanish,  while  eligible, 
were  not  welcomed  as  members.      That  is  not   true  now,   because  a 
great  number  of  the  Pioneers  now  are  in  the  Pioneers   from  their 
Spanish  California  background. 

Another  change  from  their  original   thinking  is   that  almost 
anybody  now,   if   they   can  show  their   credentials,   is  welcomed, 
and  they  will   take  in  people  a  little  bit  more  readily   than  what 
they   used  to,  without  the  tremendous   documentation  that  they 
formerly  had. 

The  original  group,   in  the  1850s   and  sixties,   it  was   rather 
exclusive  in  some  ways   insomuch  as   they  blackballed  many  people 
who  were  eligible.      If  you  read  the  minutes  which  were  saved 
from  the  disaster  of   '06,   sometimes  you  see  the  names   of  the  people 
they  blackballed,   or  sometimes   it'll  say,   "Three  applicants  were 
blackballed."     I've  forgotten   the  number  of  blackballs   that  were 
needed  to  keep  a  person  out.      So  in  the  early  days,   just  because 
you  arrived  before  January  1,    1850,   did  not  mean  you  were  going 
to  become   a  member. 
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Shumate:      I  was   interested  in  this  in  trying  to   find  out  whether  George 
Gordon  had  been  blackballed.      It's  my  impression  he  was,  but  I 
could  not  find  his  name.     As   I  said,   sometimes  names  were  not 
recorded,   only  the  number. 

Teiser:        They're  unusual  in  having  their  records  back  that  far,   aren't 
they? 

Shumate:      I  don't  say  "all  their  records,"  but   their  minutes  of   their 
meetings  were  saved.      Either  they  were  in  a  safe  that  didn't 
burn,   or  someone  took  them  out  before  their  fine  building  burnt. 
Almost  all  their  artifacts  burnt — fantastic  historical  material. 

An  example  of  one  of  the  things  that  burnt  was  the  log  and 
all  the  records  of  the  Gordon  Expedition.      John  T.   Doyle  had  gotten 
the  records   for  them  after  the  death  of  Gordon.     And  the  log 
came  from  Philadelphia,   Pennsylvania,    from  a  person  who  had  it 
who  gave  it  to   the  Pioneers  during  the   centennial  celebration  of 
the  United  States   in   '76.     But  all  of  those  things  burnt.      That's 
only  one  example. 

Teiser:        I  remember  it  was  said  that  they  had  one  black  member. 

Shumate:     Yes,   I  think  I've  heard  that.   But  I  am  not  sure.   Tommy    [Thomas  W.] 
Chin  of   the  Chinese  community  is  a  member.      I  don't  think  he 
attends  often.. 

Teiser:        He's   active  in  the  Chinese  Historical  Society — 

Shumate:     He's   the  founder  and  the  main  person  in  that  society,   a  wonderful 
gentleman. 

I  was  going  to  speak  on  the  California  Heritage  Council, 
a  small  organization,  but  it's   interesting  in  its  origin.     The 
California  Historical  Society,    that  is,   some  of  its  members, 
were  interested  in  preservation,  but  one  of   the  leaders  who  did 
not  believe  that  that  was  one  of  our  functions  was  George  Harding. 
He  believed  that  we  should  keep  out  of   controversy  of  that  type 
and  preservation  in  general.     As   a  consequence,    the  California 
Heritage  Council  was   really  organized  by  the  California  Historical 
Society.      Their  first  office  was   right  in  the  California  Historical 
Society  building  at  2090  Jackson,   and  they  were  there  for  a  number 
of  years  before  they  got  their  own  office  and  left.      Gus  Keane 
was  one  of   the  leaders  of  this  group  at  that  time,  Augustin  C. 
Keane.     At   the  present   time,   and  when  I  was  president,    the 
organization  was   really  a  small  organization  and  maybe  not  as 
controversial  as  when  it   first  started.     Under  Gus  Keane,   for 
example,   one  of  their  big  fights  which  they  lost  was   that  opposition 
to  the  garage  that  went  under  Portsmouth  Plaza.      Another  fight, 
which  again  they  lost,   was   the  preservation  of   the  Allyne  House  on 
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Shumate:   Gough  Street.  I  think  that  some  of  this  has  been  taken  over  by, 
one,  the  formation  of  the  Landmarks  Preservation  Advisory  Board 
by  the  city,  and  secondly,  the  formation  of  the  San  Francisco 
Architectural  Heritage  group,  who  now  have  the  Haas -Li lien thai 
House  on  Franklin  Street,  a  group  that  was  organized  by  young 
Charles  [Charles  H. ]  Page. 

The  California  Heritage  Council  still  continues,  and  claims 
to  be  statewide.  Actually  they're  for  the  most  part,  I  would 
say,  in  Northern  California,  and  stronger  in  just  certain  cities 
like  Nevada  City  and  Oroville,  and  a  few  other  places  in  the 
Mother  Lode. 

Teiser:   What  do  they  do — lobby  or  raise  funds  or  what? 

Shumate:  They  have  their  headquarters  in  the  Hazlett  Warehouse.   I  believe 
that  they  have  only  a  room  there,  and  a  part-time  secretary  who  is 
paid.   They  usually  avoid  some  of  the  very  controversial  things, 
it  seems  to  me.   They  go  on  historic  trips  once  or  twice  a  year. 
They  are  not  a  fighting  organization,  if  you  want  to  call  it 
that,  like  the  San  Francisco  Architectural  Heritage  might  be,  or 
the  National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation. 

Harroun:  Do  you  remember  Jim  [James  W. ]  Elliott? 

Shumate:   Sure,  oh  sure.   You  mean  the  head  of  Taylor  and  Taylor? 

Harroun:  Yes. 

Shumate:      Sure,    I  knew  Jim  Elliott  very  well   through  the  Roxburghe  Club. 
Then  Jim  Elliott,   in  his   retirement,  worked  with  George  Harding 
for  a  long  while  up  at   the  Kemble  Collection,    and  they  were  very 
good  to  it,  both  he  and  I  believe  his  widow,    financially,   aiding 
the  Kemble  Collection  at  the  California  Historical  Society.      Jim 
Elliott  was  extremely  well  liked  by  everyone.     He  had  a  great 
deal  of  knowledge  on  printing,  but  I  never  felt  he  was   in  the 
same  class   as  Lawton  Kennedy  or  Grabhorn.      I   think  Jim  Elliott 
was  always  a  little  bit  too  jolly  to  be  a  dedicated  fine  printer 
of  world-wide   renown.      I  think  he  knew  all  the  technical  aspects — 
I  think  he  was  more  of  a  businessman  rather   than   the  artist   type 
of  say  Lawton  or  the  Grabhoms.      That'd  be  just  my  impression. 

Teiser:        Do  you  want   to  go  on   to  discuss   these  smaller  historical  groups 
and  then  to   the  preservation  groups? 

Shumate:     Yes.     What  are   the  other  historical  societies? 
Teiser:        The  Fort  Point,   the  Cable  Cars,   and  the  Mint. 
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Shumate:   Oh.   Well,  the  old  mint  at  Fifth  and  Mission,  I  got  involved  in 
that  I  guess  being  on  the  Landmarks  board.   That  was  a  building, 
as  you  know,  that  was  controversial  for  many  years.  Under  Mayor 
[George]  Christopher,  the  policy  of  the  city  was  for  its 
demolition,  but  later  the  opinion  changed.   I  believe  I  was 
president  of  the  San  Francisco  Landmarks  Advisory  Board  when  we 
got  interested  in  the  possible  preservation  of  the  old  mint.  We 
were  told  by  a  man  who  came  out  from  Washington,  who  did  not 
wish  to  be  identified  because,  after  all,  he  was  working  for 
the  government,  that  President  Nixon  had  promised  the  building 
to  Hayakawa,  who  was  then  president  of  San  Francisco  State,  and 
that  the  plans  were  for  its  demolition  and  that  a  downtown  branch 
of  the  San  Francisco  State  College  (as  it  was  called  then) 
would  be  erected  there.  The  man  from  Washington  pointed  out  that 
as  the  mint  was  on  the  National  Register,  owned  by  the  government, 
that  before  it  could  be  torn  down  it  would  have  to  go  before  a 
national  committee  which  had  to  do  with  preservation  (the  exact 
title  of  that  I  don't  recall  this  minute)  for  approval.  He  said 
he  did  not  believe  that  President  Nixon  realized  that  fact. 

We  called  in  Supervisor  [Robert]  Mendelsohn,  who  heard 
this  story  and  took  the  ball,  so  to  speak,  and  ran  with  it,  and 
announced  in  the  newspapers  what  I've  just  mentioned,  of  course 
leaving  out  that  we  had  been  told  this  by  a  person  from  the 
Department  of  Interior,  from  Washington.  This  aroused  interest, 
including  editorials  in  the  newspapers. 

Then  it  was  decided  by  Washington  to  appoint  a  committee 
that  would  investigate  what  should  be  done  with  the  mint.  There 
was  some  opposition  to  the  makeup  of  this  committee,  because  it 
had  about  three  members  from  the  state  university,  and  others 
were  from  the  business  community,  including  the  chairman,  a  Mr. 
Barnes  (who  at  that  time  was  an  executive  in  the  Zellerbach 
Company.  He  left  San  Francisco  about  a  year  later.)  The  GSA 
[General  Services  Administration],  which  owned  the  mint,  had 
only  one  desire,  and  that  was  to  get  rid  of  it.   I  guess  they  were 
ordered  or  told  to  dispose  of  the  properties  in  the  GSA.  Anyhow, 
that  was  their  policy. 

So  the  preservation  groups  and  historical  groups  were  disturbed. 
They  asked  that  someone  be  appointed  from  the  historical  groups, 
and  I  was  appointed.  The  meetings  were  open  to  the  public,  that 
is,  the  first  few,  and  people  testified.  Most  of  them  testified 
urging  its  preservation.  Finally  the  Barnes  committee  made  their 
report,  which  called  for  the  preservation  if  suitable  tenants 
could  be  had.   There  were  no  suitable  tenants,  though.   There  was 
one  possibility  of  making  it  into  a  federal  court  building  and  a 
judge  from  Arizona  urged  this,  and  it  looked  like  a  possibility. 
Most  of  the  preservation  people  were  in  favor  of  this.  However, 
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Shumate:   out  of  the  clear  sky,  Mrs.  Mary  Brooks,  who  was  director  of  the 
United  States  Mint,  fell  in  love  with  the  building  and  decided 
that  she  would  like  to  take  it  over.  She  was  in  a  unique 
position,  as  the  restoration,  which  would  cost  several  million, 
would  not  come  out  of  appropriations  from  Congress,  which  might 
be  doubtful,  but  from  the  profits  that  she  made  in  minting — or 
whatever  the  word  is — different  commemorative  coins. 

Mrs.  Brooks  was  a  dynamic  woman,  and  I  have  great  respect 
for  her,  and  she  knew  politics  very  well.  Her  father  had  been 
a  U.S.  Senator  from  Idaho,  and  one  of  her  marriages,  or  the  last 
marriage,  was  to  a  U.S.  Senator  from  Illinois  (Curly  Brooks,*  as 
he  was  known).   She  was  a  widow  at  this  time.   She'd  also  been 
national  chairman  of  one  of  the  main  committees  for  the  election 
of  President  Nixon.   So  she  was  quite  close  to  the  Nixon  family, 
especially  Mrs.  Nixon,  and  incidentally  lived  in  an  apartment  at 
Watergate  which  is  a  name  that  became  so  prominent  later  on. 

So  I  would  say  that  it  was  really  owing  to  Mrs.  Brooks  that 
the  mint  was  taken  by  her  department  and  restored  in  such  a 
beautiful  way,  and  a  museum  put  in  the  front  part  of  the  building. 
In  the  back  part  is  a  functional  working  part  of  the  department 
where  they  make  coins  of  this  type.   They  had  the  computers  that 
send  out  the  advertisements  of  these  different  commemorative  coins. 
There  are  two  million  names  on  that  computer  of  possible  buyers, 
showing  how  many  people  collect  this  type  of  thing.   So  the 
preservation  and  restoration  of  the  U.S.  Mint  I  would  say  was  due 
to  Mrs.  Brooks,  in  large  part. 

She  lost  her  job,  of  course,   in  the  change  of  administration. 
She  was  very  shocked  over  the  Watergate  affair  because  of  her 
close  personal  connection  with  the  Nixon  family.   She  has  returned 
to  Idaho  to  live. 

Teiser:   There  is  a  Fort  Point  and  Army  Museum  Association  in  which  I 
believe  you  have  been  involved. 

Shumate:  That  was  an  organization  that  was  founded  many  years  ago,  mostly 
under  Ed  [Edward  B. ]  Page,  I  believe,  for  the  preservation  of 
Fort  Point.  They  were  people  of  good  will  certainly,  but  without 
much  punch,  or  whatever  you  want  to  call  it,  in  their  efforts. 
This  all  changed  when  George  Dean,  executive  in  the  telephone 
company  (who  I  believe  either  was  an  executive  then  or  had  retired, 
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Shumate:  I  don't  know  which),  a  man  who'd  been  in  the  army  himself, 

became  president  of  the  Fort  Point  organization.   That  led  to 
hearings  of  U.S.  Senators,  because  their  objective  was  to  place 
Fort  Point  in  the  Department  of  Interior,  in  the  National  Park 
Service,  and  to  make  it  a  national  historic  site. 

My  first  direct  connection  with  this  group  was  when  I 
represented  the  California  Historical  Society  at  a  hearing  which 
was  held  by  Senator  [Thomas  H.]  Kuchel  and  Senator  Bible  of 
Nevada,  which  took  place  in  San  Francisco,  in  which  I  testified 
urging  its  preservation  and  its  becoming  a  part  of  the  national 
park  system.   I  would  say  that  George  Dean  was  the  main  factor 
in  having  this  take  place.   George  Dean  has  been  the  president  of 
the  Fort  Point  organization  since  then.  A  few  years  ago — later 
on,  I  became  a — I  can't  remember  the  date,  but  it  must  be  ten 
years  I've  been  on  as  a  director  and  one  of  the  vice  presidents  of 
the  Fort  Point  organization.   I  first  served  as  a  director  in 
1971  and  have  been  a  vice  president  since  1972. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  army  museum  in  the  Presidio  was 
created  five  or  six  years  ago;  I  could  be  wrong.   This  was  I 
think  when  Colonel  John  Fellows  was  commander  of  the  Presidio, 
a  very  active  commander  and  a  man  with  a  great  ability  in 
cooperating  with  the  San  Francisco  community.  He  was  the  main 
person  in  founding  the  army  museum.   The  site  that  they  selected 
was  the  oldest  building  in  the  Presidio  built  under  the  American 
flag,  the  old  station  hospital,  the  old  hospital  before  Letterman. 
This  building  was  built  in  the  late  fifties  or  the  beginning  of 
the  1860s  and  is  the  oldest  building  except  for  the  Officers ' 
Club.   That  building  was  selected  as  the  site  of  the  army  museum, 
and  our  organization  became  the  Fort  Point  and  Army  Museum 
Association. 

One  might  think  that  with  the  Fort  Point  coming  under  national 
supervision  that  all  expenses  would  be  paid  by  the  government. 
But  actually  there  are  many  things  that  Fort  Point  under  the 
national  parks  cannot  do;  they  cannot  buy  certain  things  because 
of  certain  regulations.   It's  then  that  the  Fort  Point  and  Army 
Museum  Association  comes  to  their  aid.   Some  of  the  gun  carriages 
which  have  been  made  have  been  financed  by  the  Fort  Point  and  Army 
Museum  Association.  Also  some  of  the  guns  that  are  up  there  in 
the  fort  have  been  purchased.  And  they've  attempted  to  get  other 
guns.   Like,  for  instance,  there's  one  up  in  Grass  Valley  which  is 
the  only  known  gun  of  a  certain  type  left  that  was  once  at  Fort 
Point.   This  gun  was  probably  somewhat  defective  and  was  sent  to 
the  Benicia  arsenal  to  be  fixed,  and  remained  there.  And  when  the 
arsenal  was  closing,  it  landed  up  in  Grass  Valley.   However,  Grass 
Valley  has  refused  to  return  this,  so  we'll  have  to  make  one 
similar,  which  probably  cost  about  $15,000.   They're  very  expensive 
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Shumate:      to  make,   these  guns,   and  the  gun  carriages,  which  are  only  made 
in  a  few  places   in  the  United  States,    are  also  hard  to  obtain. 
During  the  bicentennial  years,  for  example,    the  demand  for  gun 
carriages  was  so  great  that  the  delay  in  getting  gun  carriages 
was   enormous.     Most  of  the  old  guns  were  destroyed  in  World 
War  I — or  even  World  War  II — when  metal  was  needed. 

The  man  supervising  Fort  Point  is   a  man  by  the  name  of 
Charlie   [Charles]   Hawkins,  who  was  in  the  army.     When  he  was   in 
the  army  at  the  Presidio,  he  was  the  historian.     He  used  to  take 
groups  on  historical  tours  of  the  Presidio.     He  has  a  fantastic 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  Fort  Point  and  the  Presidio.     He's 
just   an  ideal  person,    and  fortunately  the  national  parks  have 
taken  him,   and  he's  now  a  member  of   the  national  park  rangers  or 
whatever  they  call  them,   and  the  national  parks  have  been  wise 
enough  to  allow  him  to  stay  there.      I  believe  he's   the  superintendent 
now.      But  he  first  worked  there  as  a  civilian  and  then  became  a 
member  of   the  National  Park  Service. 

([added  1979]      The  national  parks  system  has   increased  greatly 
in  recent  years.      They  now  supervise  an  enormous  amount  of  land 
around  San  Francisco.      They  have  been  given  the  old  forts   in 
Marin  County,   as  well  as   thousands  of  acres   in  that  county.      In 
San  Francisco   they  own  most  of  the  waterfront  from  Fort  Funston 
to   the  Haslett  warehouse. ) 

Now  with  the  possibility  of  the  army  abandoning  the  Presidio, 
that  would  probably  mean  that  the  Presidio  would  become  part  of 
the  national  parks  system.      At  the  army  museum  there's  an  excellent 
man  in  charge,   a  man  by  the  name  of  John  Langellier,  whose 
knowledge  of  army  history  is  tremendous.     We  would  hope  that  the 
national  parks  would  retain  him  in  this  position.      They  have 
already  informally  informed  us  that  they  would  preserve  the  army 
museum.      There  will  be  a  question  on  whether  the  material  in  there, 
donated  to   this  museum,   belongs   to   the  army  or  whether  the  army 
would  leave  it;  most  of  it  is   regional  material,    and  this  hopefully 
would  be  left  in  the  army  museum.     But   that's  going  to  be  a  tricky 
thing     and  a  thing  that  we're  possibly  going  to   face,   and  if  we 
do,   it's  going  to  be  a  difficult  one. 

Teiser:        Do  you  think  it  likely  that  the  army  is   going  to  give  up  the 
Presidio? 

Shumate:      It's  much  more  of  a  possibility  than  people  realize.      The  plans — 
and  this   is   from  a  letter  from   [Senator  S.I.]   Hayakawa  or  one  of 
his  assistants — indicate  that  there's  a  great  possibility  that 
the  Presidio  will  be  put  on  a  stand-by  basis,    that  Letterman 
Hospital  will  be  closed  as   a  hospital  and  just  be  an  out-patient 
department,   and  that   they  will  move   the  hospital   facilities   to 
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Shumate:      to  Oak  Knoll.      One  of  our  arguments   against   that  is   that  there's 
$60  million  in  hospital  and  research  buildings   there,   and  they 
would  have  to  build  $30  million  worth  over  at  Oak  Knoll  when 
they  move. 

Teiser:       Why  don't   they  bring  Oak  Knoll   to  the  Presidio? 

Shumate:     Well,   that  would  be  more  sensible,  but   this  is  the  decision  made 
in  the  Pentagon.      The  only  saving  of  the  Presidio,   according  to 
some  people   (like  the  retired  general,   Stanley     Larsen,  who  was 
former  commander  of  the  9th  U.S.  Army  Corps,   and  was   in  Mayor 
Alioto's  office  when  he  was  mayor),    is   through  the  congressmen 
and  senators  objecting,  because  any   closing  of  an  installation 
has   to  be  acted  through  Congress.      And  there  are  other  places. 
Like  for  instance,   in  Louisiana,    there's   an  army  post  that  Huey 
Long  established  in  a  swamp,  which  has  never  been  a  desirable 
post,   and  that  is  not  on  the  list  of   those  to  be  closed.      There's 
a  place  near  Atlanta,   Georgia,   very  near  the  city,   similar  to  the 
Presidio,   and  again  it  is  not  on  the  list.     And  in  South   Carolina 
there  are  two  more  or  less  undesirable  posts,    from  the  army's 
standpoint,  which  are  not  being  closed  either.     And  that's   all 
because  the  senators   in  those  states   are  powerful  enough  and  have 
the  desire  to  say,   "No,   you  can't  do  it."     But,   as  you  know,   the 
congressmen  from  this   area  are  mostly  the  so-called  doves,   and 
they  by  their  voting  have  never  indicated  any   close  affiliation 
with   the  military.      It's  a  question  whether  these  congressmen  will 
fight  to  save  the  Presidio  as  an  army  post. 

Mayor  Moscone  has  written  a  fine  letter  of  five  or  six  pages, 
showing  the  economic  loss  to   the  city  in  jobs  and  many  other  things 
of   that  type. 

([added  1979]      The  mayor  appointed  a  committee  to  help 
preserve  the  Presidio  and  I  am  on  the  executive  committee.     Money 
has  been  collected  and  a  firm,   Touche  Ross  and  Company,  hired 
to  gather  information  and  aid  in  the  battle.     Mayor  Feinstein 
has   done  a  splendid  job   in  this   fight.      The   loss  of  the  Presidio 
as  an  army  post  would  mean  the  loss  of  hundreds   of   civilian  jobs, 
and  a  loss  of  over  $100,000,000  a  year  to  San  Francisco.) 

Army  people  claim  it  is   the  finest  post  in  the  United  States. 
Of   course,   I  don't  believe  any  post  hardly  in  the  United  States 
is  of  any  real  value  in  case  of  war,   and  certainly   this  one  isn't. 
We  know  that.      But  as   far  as   a  post  goes,    it's,   as   I  said,    considered 
the  finest  in  the  United  States   to  be  at. 

I  think  it's   a  great  mistake   [to   let   it  go],   and  I'm  afraid 
it  might  happen.      The  Pentagon  people — the  assistant  secretary  was 
out  here,   and  people  talked  to  him.      For  example,   Janet   [Mrs. 
Mortimer  II]   Fleishhacker  talked  at  length  to  him,   and  they  didn't 
get   to   first  base. 
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Teiser:        There's   one  more  organization  that  I  have  here,   but  it's  a 
little  after  eleven  and  maybe  you'd  rather  stop. 

Shumate:     What  was   the  other  one? 

Teiser:        I  just  have  the  Cable  Car  Museum.      Maybe  the  whole  cable  car 
situation  is  another  thing  that  could  be  brought  up  next  time. 

Shumate:      It's  probably  a  little  longer  than — maybe  I  should  go  back  to  my 
notes,    too.        I  ought   to  go  back  to  my  notes  before  I   talk  on 
any  of  these  things. 


Landmarks  Preservation//// 
[Interview  12:     August  3,   1978] 


Teiser:       We  were  going  to  discuss  your  work  with  architectural  preservation 
and  you  suggested  that  we  begin  with  the  Art  Commission. 

Shumate:      Really  because  that   led  to  my  being  appointed  to  the  San  Francisco 
Landmarks  Preservation  Advisory  Board.          This  goes  back  to — I 
knew  Jack  Shelley   for  many  years.      As   I   think  I  mentioned,  when 
the  drugstores  were  unionized  in  1937,   Jack  Shelley  was  a  union 
representative,   so   I  had  known  him  a  long  time.     Also,  he  was  a 
friend  of  Dr.   Bill    [William]   O'Grady  who  was  a  friend  of  mine  and 
a  friend  of  Father's.      Father  brought  him  into   the  world  for  that 
matter,   and  his   father  had  been  a  policeman  who  had  died  when 
rather  young  but  his  mother,   a  remarkable  lady,  had  raised  him 
and  seen  to  it  that  he  had  gone  to  medical  school.      Jack  Shelley 
was  a  close  friend  of  Bill's   as  well  as  being  a  patient.      I   think 
it  was  Bill  that  sent  Jack  Shelley  to  me  as  a  patient  and  when  he 
was  a  congressman  at  Sacramento  he'd  come  in  the  office  for  various 
skin  ailments. 

I  knew  him  quite  well  and  when  he  ran   for  office  for  mayor, 
I  supported  him.      In  January  of  the  year  he  took  office,  his 
secretary  was  at   that   time  Eneas    ("Red")   Kane,  who  I  knew  from 
USF.      Kane  phoned  me  one  day  unexpectedly   and  said,    "Al,  we  want 
you  on  the  Art  Commission."      I  said,   "I  really  don't  have  a  great 
deal  of  knowledge  or  interest."     He  said,   "There  are  various 
classifications  and  one  of  them  is   that  of  a  writer."     Well,   I 
immediately  remembered  that  Oscar  Lewis  had  been  in  that  position 


Dr.  Albert  Shumate  speaking  as  Grand 
Historian  of  the  Native  Sons  of  the 
Golden  West  on  the  occasion  of  the 
dedication  of  the  State  of  California 
plaque  marking  Old  St.  Mary's  Church, 
San  Francisco,  1966. 


Dr.  Albert  Shumate  and  Father  John 
McGloin  of  the  University  of  San  Fran 
cisco,  at  the  dedication  of  the  centen 
nial  plaque  on  St.  Patrick's  Catholic 
Church  at  Jackson,  California,  1968. 


Investiture  of  Dr.  Shumate  as  Knight 
of  Malta,  St.  Mary's  Cathedral,  San 
Francisco,  1977. 

Photograph  by  Vano  Photography 


Dr.  Albert  Shumate  being  inter 
viewed  by  the  Regional  Oral 
History  Office,  May  1978. 

Photograph  by  Catherine  Harroun 
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Shumate:      a  number  of  years   ago,   and  I   felt  rather  embarrassed  as   I  am 
not  a  writer  and  told  him  so.      He  said,    "You've  written  a  few 
articles."     But  anyhow,   it  ended  up  I  said,   "Give  me  twenty-four 
hours   to   think  it  over."     I   talked  to  my  sister.      She  said,   "You 
might  have  some  fun.   Why  don't  you  accept?"     So  I  accepted. 

The  board  was   almost  completely  new  except   for  Mr.      [Harold] 
Zellerbach.      The  rest  of  the  board  had  been  changed  from  a  board 
that  had  been  in  office  a  long  time.      I  was  elected,   I  believe, 
vice  president  shortly  afterwards.      The  board  was   rather 
interesting  in  the  first  year  or  so  because  of  some  of   the  members, 
one  of  them  being  the  rather  flamboyant  Jerry    [Jeremy]   Ets-Hokin, 
who  did,    as  you  may  remember,    like  publicity.     Mr.    Zellerbach 
resented  him  sort  of  speaking  for  the  board  without  the  board's 
consent   (I  don't  blame  him),   and  as   a  consequence,   as   time  went 
on,    there  was   a  great  deal  of  difficulty  between  Jerry  Ets-Hokin 
and  Mr.    Zellerbach.     Most  of  us,   like  Commissioner  Anita 
Martinez,   supported  Mr.    Zellerbach  who  had  been  for  years   the 
chairman  of   the  Art  Commission. 

However,   I  wasn't   too  keen  on  the  whole  thing  during  my  two 
years   on  the  board.      I  did  not   exactly  like  the  designs  of  the 
very  modern  type  like  the  new  fountain  at  the  Embarcadero 
[Vallancourt  Fountain],  but  on  the  other  hand,   I  realized  I  was 
probably  wrong,    that  we  have  to  have  new  things   and  modern   things. 
So   I  often  voted  yes  on  these  projects,    realizing  I  wasn't  an 
expert  on  art  and  nevertheless  not  caring  for  it  personally. 
So  I  was  not  too   comfortable  on  the  board.      Supporting  Ets-Hokin  on 
some  of  the  subjects  was  Sally  Lilienthal   (who  was  Sally  Hellyer  at 
that  time)   who  had  been  interested  for  years   in  Democratic  politics, 
and  a  sculptress   in  her  own  right  and  also   a  lady  of  considerable 
means. 

An  example  of  this  split   in  the  commission  took  place  when 
Martin  Snipper  was   elected  secretary  after  Joe   [Joseph  H.]   Dyer 
died,   and  Mrs.   Hellyer  and  Jerry  Ets-Hokin  opposed  the  appointment 
very  vigorously.      However,  Martin  Snipper  did  get  the  position  on 
a  very   close  vote  and  has   remained  the  secretary  since  then.     Mr. 
Zellerbach  actually  was  used  to   running  the  commission  and  so  did 
up   to  the  time  of  his   resignation,  which  took  place  a  number  of 
months  before  his   death,  when  Mayor  Moscone  was   elected.* 


*See  also  Harold  L.    Zellerbach,  Art,   Business^  and  Public  Life 
in  San  Francisco,   a  Regional  Oral  History  Office  interview 
completed  in  1978. 
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Shumate:   So  when  I  heard  that  the  preservation  board  was  being  established 
I  became  interested  in  it.   It  is  my  impression  at  that  time, 
because  I  had  been  chairman  of  the  committee  at  the  California 
Historical  Society  regarding  landmarks  (I've  forgotten  the  exact 
title)  but  the  committee  recommended  (and  the  California  Historical 
Society  went  along  with  it)  that  the  preservation  board  should 
also  have  a  broader  influence  in  the  city.  For  instance,  there 
is  no  committee  on  the  naming  of  streets,  and  it  should  have  some 
supervision  over  the  erection  of  plaques  on  landmarks.  However, 
these  were  deleted  from  the  new  ordiance,  and  the  architectural 
preservation  part  was  put  in.   The  Junior  League,  through  its 
efforts  in  serving  the  city  (which  resulted  in  the  book  Here  Today) 
were  very  active  in  obtaining  the  preservation  board.  However, 
there  were  others  that  were  interested.   Certainly,  Gus  Keane  and 
the  California  Heritage  Council  had  something  to  do  with  its 
establishment  as  well  as  the  California  Historical  Society.   I 
believe  though  that  the  Junior  League  is  of  the  opinion  that  they 
were  responsible  for  the  board  being  established. 

So  I  told  Jack  Shelley  I  would  like  to  resign  from  the  Art 
Commission  and  go  on  the  landmarks  board  because  it  seemed  to  be 
oriented  more  to  history.   So  when  the  board  was  appointed,  I 
was  selected  as  a  member  and  was  elected  the  first  president  of 
this  board,  which  at  that  time  consisted  of  people  for  the  most 
part  that  I  knew  fairly  well  and  had  somewhat  similar  opinions  on 
preservation  and  its  limitations.  However,  after  several  years 
the  board  gradually  changed  in  membership  and  I  decided  that  I 
would  not  have  my  name  be  put  up  again  for  the  presidency.   I 
did  not  feel  that  a  board  or  commission,  like  the  Art  Commission 
which  had  been  for  years  under  one  person,  was  the  wisest  for  the 
city,  so  I  refused  to  allow  my  name  to  be  put  up  again  for  the 
presidency.  As  a  consequence,  Mrs.  [Bland]  Platt  was  elected, 
who  had  been  vice  president. 

After  Mayor  Alioto  was  no  longer  mayor  and  Moscone  elected, 
there  was  quite  a  feeling  amongst  many  of  the  preservationists 
that  the  board  was  too  conservative  in  their  actions,  and  many  of 
the  supporters  of  Mayor  Moscone  felt  that  a  more  active  group  was 
necessary.  So,  for  example,  a  person  who  had  beenmoreor  less 
placed  maybe  by  SPUR  [San  Francisco  Planning  and  Urban  Research 
Association]  was  replaced  by  someone  who  was  from  San  Francisco 
Tomorrow.   That's  an  example,  and  the  board's  makeup  was  changed. 

Teiser:   You're  saying  that  SPUR  is  more  conservative  than  San  Francisco 
Tomorrow? 
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Shumate:  Yes,  in  their  actions  as  far  as  preservation  goes.   It  is  my 
opinion  (which  is  probably  wrong)  that  San  Francisco  Tomorrow 
doesn't  want  anything  done  in  San  Francisco  to  anything.   That's 
only  a  personal  opinion. 

Mayor  Moscone  asked  anyone  who  wished  to  be  re-appointed  or 
appointed  on  the  board  to  send  in  a  letter  stating  so.   I  refused 
to  do  that.  However,  I  understand  that  someone  did  sign  my  name 
and  sent  it  in. 

Teiser:   Do  you  mean  write  a  letter?  They  didn't  forge  your  signature? 
Shumate:   They  certainly  did  because  I  didn't  sign  it. 
Teiser:   They  forged  your  signature? 

Shumate:  Well,  they  laughed  and  said,  "We  signed  your  name."  Certain  people 
wanted  me  to  stay  on  and  they  probably  regretted  it  later,  but  at 
that  point  they  wanted  me  to  stay  on.   So  I  was  the  only  one, 
except  for  Mrs.  Platt,  who  was  from  the  old  board,  and  the  new 
board  came  on,  and  after  that  I  found  myself  often  a  minority  of 
one  as  far  as  the  voting.   The  Fitzhugh  Building  and  the  City  of 
Paris  are  examples;  more  recent  ones  have  been  the  Calvary 
Presbyterian  Church  Educational  Building  and  the  Little  Sisters  of 
the  Poor  (their  home,  St.  Anne's,  on  Lake  Street).   These  were  all 
issues  on  which  I  voted  against  their  preservation.   In  fact,  often 
I  was  a  vote  of  one.  Also  I  had  been  on  the  board  for  eleven 
years  and  felt  that  was  enough,  and  so  in  January  1978  I  asked 
for  an  appointment  with  the  mayor,  which  I  received,  and  had  a 
nice  chat  with  Mayor  Moscone  in  which  he  asked  if  I  wanted  to  be 
on  any  other  board.   I  told  him  no,  and  thanked  him  and  it  was  a 
very  agreeable  session  with  the  mayor.  But  I  was  glad  to  get 
off,  very  frankly. 

Teiser:   In  general,  in  those  first  eleven  years  of  the  existence  of  that 
board,  what  did  they  accomplish  do  you  think? 

Shumate:   I  must  say  first  that  the  history  part,  which  I  was  interested  in, 
has  been  to  a  certain  extent  superseded — would  that  be  the  word? — 
by  an  interest  in  architecture  and  architectural  preservation. 
Many  of  the  houses  or  homes  or  buildings  which  I  think  may  be  of 
importance  have  not  been  declared  landmarks.   For  example,  the  home 
where  Ina  Coolbrith  lived  is  still  standing,  and  the  home  of  Mrs. 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson.   Those  are  examples  that  are  not  landmarks 
that  I  believe  from  an  historical  background  should  be. 

Teiser:   Where  is  the  Coolbrith  house? 
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Shumate:      It's  on  Russian  Hill  but  I   can't   tell  you  the  exact  address. 
She  lived  probably   in  several  houses  but  this   is  one  that  she 
lived  in — probably  a  lot  of  her  life  after  the  Fire  of    '06 
that's  still  standing. 

As   far  as  what  we  accomplished,    the  major  thing  when  I  was 
president,   and  the  one  I  pushed  hardest   for,   and  the  one  that 
I  felt  was  the  most  likely  one  to  disappear  from  San  Francisco 
and  the  most  important  to  save  was   the  Jackson  Square  area. 
That  alone  was   the  only  part  of  San  Francisco  of   the  downtown 
area  which  was  preserved  from  the  fire  and  as  you  know  in  recent 
years   (in   the  last   twenty-five  or  twenty)   we  lost  some  of  the 
major  parts  of  that,  namely  the  Montgomery  Block  and  the  Pioche 
Building,  which  the  terrible  Playboy  tore  down  and  put  up  that 
building  which  spoils  Jackson  Square  to   a  certain  extent. 

Across   the  street   from  the  Montgomery  Block  at  Merchant  and 
Montgomery  was   the  Bolton  and  Barron  Building,  which  was  older 
than  either  the  Pioche  or  the  Montgomery  Block,   and  that  also 
was  torn  down,    for  a  parking   lot.     Another  building  that  possibly 
was   in  poorer  condition,   and  maybe  it  was   correct  to  tear  down, 
was  on  Washington  and  Sansome,    the  hotel  there,    the  Government 
House.     Another  building  that  was   there  in  the  thirties,  but  not 
as  important  historically  maybe  was  the  Appraiser's  Building  where 
the  new  appraiser's  building  went  up  on  Sansome  Street.     All  of 
these  happened  in  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years,   after  standing 
since  the  1850s  or  sixties.      So  my  feeling  was   that  possibly  the 
rest  of   that  area  would  go.      That,   I   think,  was   a  major  accomplish 
ment  when  I  was  president  of  the  board. 

Teiser:   Who  initiated  the  movement  to  have  that  Jackson  Square  area 
preserved? 

Shumate:  We  did. 

Teiser:  The  board  itself? 

Shumate :  Yes . 

Teiser:  Did  you  do  some  of  the  research  on  the  buildings? 

Shumate:  Yes,  a  great  deal.  There  had  been  a  book  published  on  San  Francisco 
(San  Francisco,  the  Bay  and  its  Cities)  in  1940,  compiled  by  the 
WPA,  that  had  some  material  on  this  area.  Also  there  was  a  book, 
Historic  Spots  in  California  by  Hoover  (Mildred  B.)  and  Rensch 
(Hero  E.  and  Ethel  G.)  that  also  had  a  brief  outline  of  this 
historic  area.   However  the  Landmarks  Board  compiled  the  history 
in  detail  of  each  of  the  historic  buildings  in  Jackson  Square.   I 
believe  this  is  a  pretty  complete  history  of  the  area.   This  took 
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Shumate:      several  years   to   complete.        Numerous   individual  buildings  became 
official  San  Francisco  landmarks,   and   the  Jackson  Square  area 
became  the  first  area  to  be  an  official  city  historic  district. 

Teiser:       When  they  cleared  buildings   for  the  Golden  Gateway,    there  was 
opposition  to  that.      So   I  guess   there's  opposition  if  you  want 
to  clear,   and  there's  opposition  if  you  want  to  keep  things. 

Shumate:     Yes.      The  part  of  the  Western  Addition  known  as  A-l  was   torn 
down.      If   the  redevelopment  agency  was  going   to   tear  down  A-l 
at  the  present   time  or  even  a  few  years  back,   it  never  would  have 
been  done  because  it   contained  the  finest  group  of  Victorian 
houses.     Now  they  would  be  rehabilitated  and  would  not  be  torn 
down.      I  rather  doubt,   in  fact,   in  many  sections  of  the  city 
that  originally   the  redevelopers   said  they  were  going  to   tear 
down,    that  it  will  ever  take  place.     There  will  be  redevelopment, 
bringing  up   the  buildings  up  to  standards   and  codes,  but  I  don't 
think  there  will  be  any  more  demolition  as  in  the  past. 

Teiser:        Do  you  think  the  Landmarks  Board's  part  in  making  people  aware  of 
historic  buildings  is  a  factor? 

Shumate:     Yes,  but   there's  been  many  other  people  interested.      In  recent 

years   there's  been  the  Victorian  Alliance;    there's  been  the  very 
successful  San  Francisco  Architectural  Heritage  group  under 
Charles  Page,   and  the  National  Trust  for  Historical  Preservation 
and  other  groups.      A  number  of  years  ago   the  National  Trust  had 
a  meeting  in  San  Francisco.      At  that  time  when  they  met  it  was 
under  the  local  management  chairman,  Mrs.   Henry  Potter  Russell 
(born  Helen  Crocker) .      I  remember  meeting  with  her  in  her 
beautiful  city  home  on  Telegraph  Hill  when  plans   for  the  convention 
were  being  made.      It  was  a  rather  elite  group.      This  is  not   true 
now,   especially  on  the  local  level.      The  National  Trust  have  even 
opened  up,   as  you  know,   a  western   regional  office  and  the  head 
quarters  are  in  San  Francisco. 

There  are  many  organizations  now,   and  preservation  has  become 
very  popular,   very  fashionable.      I   think  there's   a  little  bit  of 
backlash  against   them  because  I  think  they,   in  my  mind  at  least, 
have  become   too  aggressive.      I  think  they'd  preserve  anything  at 
the  present  time. 

There  has  been  a  change  also  on  the  state  level.      Formerly 
there  was  a  board,   under  the  Department  of  Beaches   and  Parks, 
called  the  Landmarks  Board.      It  was   composed  of  historians  such 
as   Coke  Wood,   and  representatives  of   the  NDGW   [Native  Daughters 
of   the  Golden  West] .     One  of  their  main  functions  was   declaring 
certain  sites  official  state  historic  sites,   and  erecting  a 
state  plaque  on   the  sites.      Several  years   ago   the  name  was   changed 
to  the  Historic  Resources  Commission.     While  they  still  erect 
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Shumate:      plaques,    their  main  function  is   declaring   certain  buildings 
eligible  for  the  national  Register  of  Historic  Sites.      Often 
this  is  controversial,   and  the  meetings  very  heated.      They  are 
quite  interested  in  architecture  and  archaeology ,  and  the  board 
had  an  architect  and  archaeologist  included  in  their  membership. 

I  didn't  mention  also  another  group  and  that's   the  AIA 
[American  Institute  of  Architects],  who  have  a  special  division 
on  preservation   (I   forgot   the  exact  name) ;    they  also  are 
interested.      So   it's  a  great  many  organizations,    including 
probably  some  that  I  didn't  mention. 

Teiser:       We  have  seen  the  fight  over  the  so-called  House  of  the  Flag  on 
Taylor  next  to   the  Coolbrith  park,  which  was  a  pleasant  looking 
old  building  and  is  now  being  backed  up  by  heaven  know's  what — 
they've  got  a  big   crane  in  there  working  below  it.   That  was  a 
long  fight  and  a  fairly  typical  one,  wasn't  it? 

Shumate:      It  was  because  I   think  there  was  more  than  one  owner,   and  their 
original  plan  was   demolition.      I   think  historically  the  house 
did  have  significance  and  I  was   in  favor  of  its   retention. 

There  were  some  obvious   things,    like  the  first   landmark  that 
we  established.      It  was  perfectly  noncontroversial,  namely  Mission 
Dolores.      But  as   time  went  on,    there  were  many  controversies 
regarding   the  designation  of  certain  buildings,    for  example  the 
City  of  Paris  building. 

Teiser:        I  guess  the  reason  that  I  brought  up  this  so-called  House  of  the 
Flag  was  that  I  think  there  was  a  tradeoff.      The  people  who  owned 
it  may  have  agreed  to  keep  it  so   they  could  build  something 
outside   the  rules. 

Shumate:      I  believe  that  that  is   true.     That  never  was   really  brought  out  in 
the  Landmarks  Board,  but  in  the  Planning  Department   I  believe 
that  what  you  say  is   correct.     Mrs.   Platt  usually  worked  with 
the  powers- that-be  in  the  Planning  Department,    and  some  of  these 
things  were  not  really  brought  up  at  the  meeting  itself. 

Teiser:        Mrs.   Platt  has  been  a  very  valuable  member  of  that  board,   has 
she  not? 

Shumate:      She's  a  fantastic  worker  and  she's   down  there  almost  everyday, 

and  she  has  a  knowledge  of  history  and  architecture  and  especially 
she  has  a  knowledge  of  all  of  the  laws,   the  codes  and  so   forth, 
and  where  in  the  City  Hall  everything   is  and  so   forth.      I  have 
disagreed  with  her  often,   though,   in  recent  years   in  what  her 
conclusions  were  as   far  as   establishing  certain  landmark 
designations.      She  is  a  very  definite  person  as   far  as  when  she 
has  her  mind  made  up   that  she  is   right.      She  is   extremely  bright, 
and  remains  a  personal  friend. 
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Teiser:        Did  you  disagree  with  her  about   the  St.   Anne's  home  of   the 
Little  Sisters  of   the  Poor? 

Shumate:      Very  definitely.      She  testified  last  month  before  she  left   for 
Michigan  and  her  former  home  in  St.   Louis.      She  testified  in 
court,    and  her  testimony  was,    I  presume,   somewhat  emotional 
because  it  was  ruled  out. 

Teiser:        That  seems   another  case  in  point,    the  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor. 

Shumate:      The  St.   Anne's  home  on  Lake  Street,   in  my  mind  there's  no 

question   that  it's  a  very  handsome  looking  building.     Historically, 
there  isn't  anything  extraordinary  about  it.      The  preservation,   if 
any,    is  based  primarily  on  its  architectural  significance.     Against 
that  is  the  fact  that  HEW  has  said  that  they  have   to  bring  that 
building  up   to   code  or  they  will  have   to  build  a  new  facility  by 
I  believe  it  was   1980.      To  bring   it  up   to   code  would   cost   $4 
million  more  than  their  new  building  and  that's  the  answer  to  it. 
They  don't  have   the  money.      As   it   is,   it's  been  delayed  by  the 
various  court  actions  by  preservation  groups,  which  has  increased 
the  price  of   the  new  building  up  about   $700,000. 

All  of   this  has  to  be  raised  by  the  private  sector.     At   the 
present  time,    the  demolition  permits  have  gone  through   and  the 
outside  buildings  have  been  knocked  down,   as  has   the  chapel. 
The  building  itself   cannot  be  knocked  down  until   the  new  building 
is   erected  and  the  people  that  are  residing  there  are  moved  into 
this  new  building.      I  have  a  feeling  that  even  then  it  may  stand 
for  a  while,  how  long  I  have  no  idea.      If   it  does   stand,    it  will 
be  on  the  south  side  so  it  will  cut  off   the  new  building  from  sun 
and  light. 

I  believe  it  went  into  Judge   [Byron]   Arnold's   court  yesterday, 
the  26th.      I  haven't  heard  what  happened.      That  is   a  suit   that 
states   that  Knox  Mellon,    the  state  historic  officer,   did  not  have 
the  right  to  veto  his   commission's  action.      The  Historic  Resources 
Commission  voted  six  to  one  in  Fresno  in  January  to  place  St. 
Anne's  on  the  National  Register.    This  was  vetoed  later  by  Knox 
Mellon  and  Attorney  General   [Evelle]  Younger 's  office  is   defending 
him  or  at   least  his  action.      So  I   do  not  know  what  the   results 
will  be  on  it.      ([added  August   1979]     Knox  Mellon's  position  was 
upheld.      This  was   appealed  to  a  higher  court  in  Sacramento,   and 
Judge  Arnold  was   upheld.) 

Teiser:        Was  this   a  typical  split  between  people  who  were  interested  in 
architecture  and  people  who  were  interested  in  history? 

Shumate:      To  a  certain  extent.      I'd  say  that  the  board,   the  Landmarks  Board, 
has  held  that  it  was  a  building  that  should  be  saved  on  the 
basis  of   its  architectural  significance.      The  Planning  Commission 
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Shumate:      did  not  uphold  this,   nor  did   the  Board  of  Supervisors.      Mayor 
Moscone  was  not  in  favor  of  designating  it  a  San  Francisco 
landmark.      If  it's  placed  on  the  National  Register  it  means  there 
has  to  be  an  environmental   impact  report  which  alone  costs 
$40,000  extra  and  usually   takes   eight  months   to  process,   so   that 
would  be  another  delay.     However,    they  expect   to  break  ground  this 
fall  and  I  have  a  hunch  there  will  be  ground  breaking  regardless 
of  whether  they  have  an  environmental  impact  or  not  and  the 
building  will  probably  be  built  in  the  back. 

Teiser:       Were   there  some  other  famous  buildings   that  were  saved  that  would 
otherwise  have  been  lost? 

Shumate:     Yes,   I'm  sure  there  were,  but  just  without  thinking  I  don't 
remember. 

Teiser:        Objection  comes   from  people  who   feel   that   their  investments  will 
be  locked  in  or  have  some  kind  of  a  ceiling  put  on  them? 

Shumate:     Yes,  but  sometimes   it's  quite  the  opposite.      Sometimes   their 

interest  is  aided  and  they  realize  that  the  building  is  probably 
better  off  being  a  landmark. 

Teiser:   I  remember  Don  Stover  asked  us  a  couple  of  times,  at  the  worst 
possible  times,  to  do  some  research. 

Shumate:  By  the  way,  I  made  a  mistake.   Don  Stover  was  president  for 
a  while. 


Teiser:   Was  he  a  good  president? 

Shumate:  Yes,  he  was.   I  thought  he  would  be  a  very  poor  one,  but  he 

was  an  excellent  one.  He  had  tremendous  patience  with  everyone 
and  was  able  to  steer  the  board  without  controversy.   Don  Stover 
followed  me,  not  Mrs.  Platt.  Mrs.  Platt  was  the  vice  president 
with  him.  He  was  an  excellent  president  because  of  his  ability 
to  keep  peace  and  he  was  hard  working,  very  quiet  and  ran  a  good 
board  [pause] — surprisingly  good. 

Teiser:   One  of  the  buildings  that  I  think  he  asked  us  to  do  research  on 
was  the  Leale  house. 

Shumate:  Yes,  that  was  no  controversy  because  the  owner  was  in  favor  of 
designation. 

Teiser:   But  there  was  one  on — 

Shumate:   The  Sherman  house.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  controversy  on  that 
because  the  owner,  Barbara  Herbert,  was  very  much  opposed  to  it. 
I  believe  that  she  is  an  artist  and  in  poor  health  and  I  believe 
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Shumate:   it  was  her  opinion  that  she  was  not  in  a  financial  position  to 
do  anything  that  would  hurt  the  sale  of  that  building  or  the 
demolition  of  that  building  at  some  further  date.  I  understood 
at  that  time  that  there  was  a  plan  to  demolish  the  building  and 
add  the  site  to  a  proposed  new  development  on  Union  Street. 

She  was  very  opposed  to  it  and  her  attorney  represented  her 
and  fought  the  designation  through  the  whole  process. 

Teiser:   This  brings  up  a  problem  that  I  suppose  exists  everywhere  in  the 
United  States:  you  have  a  large  house  which  is  too  big  for  most 
present  families  with  their  lack  of  servants;  what  to  do  with  it? 
How  can  you  get  it  zoned  so  you  can  convert  it  into  apartments? 
Can  you  give  it  to  a  museum  or  what? 

Shumate:   The  Planning  Department  has  been  rather  cooperative  in  those 
cases.   I  think  an  example  would  be  the  Coleman  house  at  the 
corner  of  California  and  Franklin,  the  northwest  corner.  That's 
now  a  lawyer's  office.  That's  a  very  large  house,  and  it  was 
sort  of  a  hippie  place  until  some  interest  was  taken,  and  it  did 
become  a  landmark.  Then  the  owner,  a  Mrs.  Bransten,  sold  it,  or 
her  estate  did  after  her  death.  The  Bransten  family  (the  MJB 
coffee  family)  opposed  the  designation  of  that  house  which  they 
owned  and  also  the  house  next  to  it,  which  also  was  a  Coleman 
house  which  the  Orville  Pratts  had  lived  in  at  one  time.  That 
was  cut  into  flats.  However,  somewhat  to  their  surprise,  those 
houses  sold  far  higher  than  the  appraisals  for  her  inheritance. 
For  instance,  I  think  the  Orville  Pratt  house  went  for  maybe 
fifty  or  sixty  or  seventy  thousand  dollars  more,  so  it  came  out 
very  well. 

Another  example  was  the  Burr  house  on  Vallejo  near  Franklin 
Street.   It  is  a  beautiful  house,  but  large.  It  was  zoned 
commercial,  and  over  some  opposition  a  part  of  the  garden  was 
made  into  a  parking  lot  for  automobiles.   This  saved  the  house, 
but  at  the  present  time  it  would  be  more  difficult  to  change 
anything  in  the  Pacific  Heights  area  from  residential.   The 
Pacific  Heights  Association  watches  everything. 

Teiser:   The  California  Historical  Society,  for  instance,  took  over  two 
homes  for  headquarters  and  library.  Could  it  do  that  today? 

Shumate:   I  think  they'd  have  difficulty  today.   In  fact,  I  don't  think 
they  could  do  it  because  the  neighbors  would  object  because  of 
parking.  Also,  in  the  1950s,  when  they  obtained  2090  Jackson, 
one  could  drive  there  any  time  and  park  their  car  on  that  hill 
between  Jackson  and  Pacific,  which  is  impossible  to  do  now.   So 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  parked  cars  in  twenty  years  is 
great. 
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Teiser:   Did  the  Landmarks  Board  take  any  position  with  regard  to  under 
ground  garages? 

Shumate:  No,  the  California  Heritage  Council,  which  I  think  we  talked 

about  the  other  day,   under  Gus  Keane,  led  the  fight  against  the 
garage  at  Portsmouth  Plaza.   They  took  a  very  definite  stand  on 
that.   I  don't  know  of  any  opposition  to  the  Union  Square  garage, 
which,  of  course,  was  the  beginning  of  World  War  II.  There  was 
no  consideration  at  that  time  for  preservation.  The  Civic  Center 
Garage  I  believe  was  later,  and  I  don't  remember  hearing  of  any 
opposition  to  it. 

There  was  certainly  opposition  to  the  Portsmouth  Square 
garage,  it  has  helped  maybe  Chinatown  some,  I  think  it  did  spoil 
the  plaza  to  a  certain  extent,  and  the  bridge  was  built  because 
it  was  supposed  to  be  a  cultural  center.  There  was  not  a  great 
deal  of  talk  about  a  hotel.  Mostly  it  was  about  a  Chinese  cultural 
center  that  it  was  going  to  lead  to.  However,  that  never  developed 
to  any  extent,  and  I  think  the  bridge  is  an  eyesore. 

Teiser:   I  wonder  if  they  can't  take  it  down. 

Shumate:   There's  been  many  muggings  on  it,  so  people  at  night  are  afraid 
to  walk  on  it  anyhow,  and  during  the  daytime  I  never  see  anyone 
on  it. 

Teiser:   What  about  St.  Mary's  Square? 

Shumate:   St.  Mary's  Square  garage  certainly  has  changed  that  square  very 
much,  I  think.   Those  are  two  early  garages. 

Teiser:   Since  then  it  has  often  been  suggested  that  a  garage  be  put  under 
Washington  Square,  which  is  an  old  square  but  I  don't  suppose 
it  has  any  special  historical  significance;  maybe  it  has. 

Shumate:  It  has  quite  a  number  of  interesting  statues  in  it.   I  do  agree 
that  the  North  Beach  area  there  does  need  a  garage,  but  I  don't 
know  whether  it  should  be  in  the  park  or  whether  they  could 
finance  it  in  some  of  the  areas  around  it.  The  parking  is  very 
difficult  and  there's  a  great  many  restaurants  in  that  area.  But 
I  presume  they  could  build  a  garage  in  the  near  vicinity.   The 
merchants  have  been  in  favor  of  it  and  I  guess  some  of  the 
residents  have  not  been,  and  the  board  of  supervisors,  I  think, 
has  always  said  no  to  these  various  schemes  of  a  garage  around 
the  periphery  of  the  park. 
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Teiser:   The  Foundation  for  San  Francisco's  Architectural  Heritage — 

Shumate:   That's  a  newer  group  organized  originally  by  Charles  Page 

(maybe  there  should  be  a  "III"  to  that  name).  He's  from  one  of 
the  early  families  in  San  Francisco.  Dr.  Thomas  Page  lived  in 
South  Park,  for  example,  and  he  is  related  to  many  of  the  well 
known  families  like  Mailliard.  His  grandfather  [Charles  R.  Page] 
was  the  president  of  the  Fireman's  Fund,  and  his  father  has  been 
in  the  State  Department  and  had  a  distinguished  career.  He  himself 
had  been  extremely  successful. 

The  Architectural  Heritage  obtained  this  house  as  a  gift, 
the  house  on  Franklin  Street,  the  Haas-Lilienthal.   They  have  a 
large  membership  and  have  been  very  successful  financially. 
I  am  not  too  keen  on  their  preservation  ideas.  I  guess  they  feel 
it's  their  duty.   They  work  very  closely  with  the  national  group, 
the  National  Trust,  and  I  notice  Page  is  on  the  national  board 
now.  They  have  led  the  fight  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Fitzhugh  Building  and  the  City  of  Paris.   I  think  they  have  been 
the  strongest  element  in  attempting  to  preserve  those  two  buildings, 
but  with  almost  any  other  building  where  there's  been  some  sort  of 
a  fight,  if  you  wish  to  use  that  term,  they  have  been  on  the  side 
of  preserving  it. 

Teiser:   Charles  Page  is  an  architect, is  he  not? 

Shumate:   I  believe  he  is  a  city  planner  and  designer,  as  well  as  an  architect. 
He  has  had  commissions  in  Eureka  and  Ferndale,  for  example,  in 
aiding  in  preserving  and  in  acting  as  a  city  planner. 

Teiser:   Do  you  believe  then  his  interest  is  more  architectural  than 
historical? 

Shumate:  Oh,  I'd  say  definitely  it  is.   He  lives  in  a  Mailliard  house, 
incidentally,  in  Belvadere  in  the  older  section  that  faces  the 
east,  a  very  large  home.  But  the  very  name  of  the  organization 
says  architecture,  and  that's  what  they're  primarily  interested 
in.  They  have  some  people  working  for  them  or  connected  with 
them  like  [Randolph]  Delahanty,  who  is  really  an  expert  on  the 
history  of  architecture  in  this  area,  as  well  as  others. 

Teiser:   I  guess  there  exist  also  architectural  curiosities — unique 

buildings.  Are  they  interested  in  those,  or  are  they  mainly 
interested  in  architectural  beauty? 

Shumate:   I  imagine  they  are  interested  in  curiosities  also  although  I 
always  regretted  that  the  architectural  curiosity  over  in  the 
Cow  Hollow  area,  the  Vedanta  temple  (the  old  one,  not  the  present 
one)  is  not  on  the  landmark  list.   It  certainly  should  be  in  my 
mind. 
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Teiser:        That's  at  Webster  and  Filbert.     And  that  curious  tower  on  top 
of  Telegraph  Hill.      I  guess   it's  still  standing. 

Shumate:     Oh,    the  one   that  you  can  see  from  the  south  side? 
Teiser:       Yes. 

Shumate:     Above  Broadway  you  see  that  round  dome?     Yes,    certainly  a  strange 
one. 

Teiser:        I  suppose  those  are  whimsies  mostly. 

Shumate:     Well,   some  of  them.      Certainly  in  Los  Angeles,   they  have  made 

landmarks  out  of  some  structures  like  that.     Look  at  the  man  who 
built  all  those  towers   [the  Watts  towers];   it's  one  of  their 
major  landmarks   down  in  Los  Angeles. 

Teiser:        The  octagonal  houses — there  are  two  of  them. 

Shumate:     Yes,    they're  both   landmarks.      The  Colonial  Dames  were  pleased 

to  have  one.     The  other  one,   on  Russian  Hill,   Bryan  Meyer  owned, 
and  at  the  time  it  was   designated  a  landmark  he  objected  but  not 
strenuously.      He  owned  the  corner  building,  which  is  an  apartment 
house  which  is  wooden  and  not  too  great,   and  there  was  a  plan  to 
tear  those  two  building  down  and  build  a  high-rise  apartment. 
This  plan  has  been  dropped. 

[Interview  13:     August   3,    1978]M 

Teiser:        The  Allyne  Park  in  the  Cow  Hollow  section,  you  said  they  had 
problems  with  it? 

Shumate:      Do  you  mean  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  California  Historical 
Society  not  supporting  the  retention  of  the  Allyne  home? 

Teiser:       No,    the  problems   in  use  of  the  park. 

Shumate:      I  don't  think  too  many  people  use  it  because  the  hippie-like 
people  of  Union  Street  use  it,   according  to  people  in  that 
neighborhood,    like  the  Colonial  Dames  in  the  octagon  house,   and 
the  people  in  the  garage  around  the  corner  where  I  have  my  car 
serviced.      They   claim  drugs  are  used  there. 

Teiser:        I  suppose  that's  a  problem  with  Union  Square  and  other  parks   too. 

Shumate:     Yes.      I  thought  you  meant   the  problem  when  that  came  before  the 
California  Historical  Society.      They  wouldn't  go  on  record  in 
stating   they  were  in  favor  of  preserving   the  house  and  making 
a  park  of   the  grounds,    as  an  attorney  on   the  board  was   of   the 
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Shumate:   opinion  that  there  would  be  a  conflict  of  interest  with  us, 

because  we  were  part  of  the  benefactors  of  the  estate,  and  that 
anything  that  would  detract  from  what  we  might  be  receiving 
from  the  estate  would  be  to  our  detriment.   So  we  didn't  take 
a  stand  one  way  or  the  other. 

We  were  getting  from  one  of  the  Allyne  sisters  an  amount 
that  ended  up  being  over  $700,000,  and  it  was  believed  the  sale 
of  the  property,  a  very  large  area  for  that  section  of  the  city, 
to  a  private  developer  would  bring  more  money  to  the  estate, 
thus  to  the  CHS,  than  a  sale  to  the  city  as  a  public  park. 

[tape  interruption] 


The  Cable  Car  Museum 


Shumate;   The  Cable  Car  Museum  was  really  the  brain  child  of  James  Carr, 
then  head  of  the  city's  public  utilities.  Jim  Carr  has  been 
criticized  adversely  for  many  things,  but  he  did  a  lot  of  good 
things,  I  think.  He  was  head  of  the  public  utilities,  had  been 
an  assistant  secretary  of  the  interior  under  President  Kennedy, 
and  Alioto  brought  him  into  city  government.  Actually  he  was 
from  Sacramento  Valley,  from  Redding  (I  don't  think  it  was  Red 
Bluff,  but  anyway,  Redding  or  Red  Bluff).  He  had  been  interested 
in  government  and  politics,  and  he  had  been  in  Democratic 
politics.   It  was  his  dream  to  recreate  this  as  a  museum  as  well 
as  a  functional  center,  and  actually  it's  both  now.   The  upstairs 
and  veranda  are  the  museum,  and  down  below  the  visitors  can  see 
the  actual  running  of  the  cable  car  machinery,  and  it  was  done 
in  very  good  taste,  and  it  was  Jim  Carr's  idea. 

Unfortunately,  because  of  some  criticism  of  some  of  the 
things  that  Carr  was  doing,  he  was  not  able  to  complete  what  he 
had  hoped  to  do.  Later  on,  when  he  left,  it  was  turned  over  to — 
I'm  not  sure  of  the  exact  title — the  Locomotive  Historical 
Society.   They  are  the  ones  who  now  run  the  cable  car  museum. 
Before  the  museum  was  created,  I  was  chairman  of  the  committee 
which  Mayor  Alioto  appointed,  the  Cable  Car  Museum  Committee; 
although  the  public  utility  people,  including  Carr,  were  really, 
I  guess,  making  the  main  decisions.  We  usually  had  our  meetings 
in  Fort  Mason  at  the  Officers'  Club.  This  went  on  for  a  couple  of 
years.   It  changed  around  the  time  of  the  centennial  of  the  cable 
cars  in  1973.  That  was  the  celebration  marking  the  centennial 
of  the  first  cable  car  in  the  world. 
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Shumate:      There  were  three  co-chairmen:     Mrs.    [Friedel]   Klussmann,  Bob 

[Robert]   Gros  and  myself.     We  were  on  a  fairly  limited  budget  of 
$30,000  for  the  year,   and  I  believe  the  festivities  were  mostly 
developed  by  volunteer  work  except   for   the  publicity  people — 
maybe  you  know  them,  Joyce  Jansen  and  Suzy  Strauss.      They  were 
both  public  relations  people  and  did  not  receive  a  great  deal 
of  money.      They  were  both  very   capable  and  did  a  good  job  with  a 
very  small  amount  of  money  I  would  say.      This  is  in  contrast   to 
the  bicentennial  of  the   city,  which  was  heavily   funded  and  I 
don't  believe  accomplished  a  lot   considering  the  type  of 
celebration  it  should  have  been. 

The  cable  car  committee  is  a  continution  of  Mrs.    Klussmann 's 
efforts   that  date  back  to  1947  or  thereabouts,  when  they  put  it 
on  the  ballot  that  the  cable  cars  would  be  saved.      She  has  been 
known  since  then  as   the  "cable  car  lady."     I'm  on  the  board  of 
directors  of  this   cable  car  group,    the  Cable  Car  Friends,   and 
Mrs.   Klussmann  again  has  been  the  main  person  in  it,   except  she 
is  no  longer  president  because  she  didn't  wish  to  be  and  Mr. 
[Robert]  Wilhelm  is   the  present  president.     He's   the  managing 
director  of  the  St.    Francis  Hotel.      The  hotel  people,   of   course, 
are  interested  in  saving  the  cable  cars  because  it's  probably  the 
number  one  tourist  attraction. 

I  might  mention  San  Francisco  Beautiful.     That  again  is  a 
Mrs.   Klussmann  organization,    and  they  were  originally  more 
interested  in  tree  planting  and  that  type  of  thing,  but   they  also 
put  these  trash  containers  around  the  city.      San  Francisco  Beautiful 
has  been  a  fairly  large  organization.      I've  been  vice  president 
of   that  for  the  last  few  years,  but  actually  Mrs.    Friedel  Klussmann 
really  runs   it,   and  as   long  as  she's   alive  and  active  these 
organizations  will  continue. 


Recent  San  Francisco  Mayors 


Teiser:        You  mentioned  Mayor  Alioto.      I   think  you  told  a  good  deal  about 
Mayor  Shelley  and  your  earlier  associations  with  him.      Can  you 
speak  more  of  Mayor  Alioto? 

Shumate:      I  knew  Mayor  Alioto  very  slightly  for  many  years.      I  didn't  know 
him  very  closely.     When  Mayor  Shelley  was  up   for  re-election  for 
his  second  term,    I  was  on  his   finance  committee.      Things   didn't 
look  too  good  for  his   re-election,  but  there  was   certainly  a 
possibility  that  he  would  get  re-elected  in  the  split  vote.     He 
didn't  have  to  have  fifty  percent  then.     Now  you  do,   of  course, 
but  then  there  was  no  run-off. 
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Shumate:   However  in  about  August  of  1967  a  couple  of  months  before  the 

election  Eugene  McAteer,  a  leading  candidate  for  the  mayorship, 
died  of  a  heart  attack.  He  was  a  state  senator.   Then  Shelley 
decided  not  to  run  and  Alioto  entered  the  race.   Shelley  was 
financially  in  a  good  position.  He  would  draw  a  pension  from 
his  position  with  the  city  and  from  the  state  and  from  the 
federal  government.   So  the  money  part  of  it  I  presume  meant 
nothing  to  him,  and  I  think  he  got  tired  of  the  position.  He 
found  that  it  was  a  very  difficult  position,  much  more  difficult 
than  the  mayor's  office  had  been  in  the  past  due  to  the 
changing  of  the  city,  and  I  think  this  bothered  him  a  great  deal. 
Shelley  has  been  damned  a  great  deal  as  being  a  weak  mayor,  but 
I  believe  that  maybe  history  will  treat  him  rather  kindly,  that 
he  kept  peace  in  the  city  with  the  unions  and  with  minority 
groups  and  so  on.  These  were  the  troublesome  years  of  Vietnam, 
years  of  strife  in  the  United  States.   Shelley  kept  things  fairly 
calm  in  San  Francisco. 

So  most  of  the  people,  but  not  all,  that  were  behind  Shelley 
swung  over  to  Alioto,  and  Alioto  only  had  a  short  time  before 
the  election.   It  was  sort  of  a  whirlwind  campaign,  and  it  gathered 
strength  right  along,  and  he  was  elected  mayor.   I  believe  there 
were  two  or  three  running.   [Harold]  Dobbs ,  I  believe,  was  the 
main  candidate.   (It  seems  to  me  there  was  someone  else;  I've 
forgotten.)  Anyhow,  Alioto's  brilliance  caught  the  imagination  of 
the  people,  and  a  great  many  decided  he  would  be  a  likely  candidate 
on  the  Democratic  ticket  for  the  governor  of  California. 

This  is,  of  course,  old  history,  but  his  campaign  for  governor 
never  got  going  in  the  same  whirlwind  manner,  mostly  due  to  the 
unjust  accusations  which  Look  magazine  had  published  claiming  he 
was  a  part  of  the  Mafia,  and  also  the  difficulties  that  arose  in 
his  own  personal  life  in  his  household  with  the  disappearance  of 
his  wife  for  a  few  weeks.  All  of  this  kept  the  campaign  from 
going  in  the  manner  in  which  it  started  out  and  the  way  it  looked 
in  the  beginning,  in  the  first  couple  of  meetings,  the  meetings 
which  took  place  in  August  of  the  year  before  the  [gubernatorial] 
election.  People  were  pledging  $10,000,  people  from  various  sections 
of  the  state,  but  the  campaign  fell  to  pieces  as  the  months  went 
on,  rather  than  gaining  strength. 

Alioto  politically  is  a  one-man  team,  I  think.  He  never 
built  an  organization  or  had  an  organization  behind  him.  This 
is  in  contrast  to  even  the  present  mayor.  He  depended  on  himself. 
He  was  an  amazing  person,  though,  and  I  think  one  of  the 
brightest  I  ever  met,  could  think  faster  than  most  people  I've 
ever  met.  Again,  like  anyone  in  public  office,  he  received  a 
great  deal  of  adverse  criticism,  but  I  think  he  was  an  amazing 
person.   I  know  probably  some  of  his  weaknesses,  but  I  certainly 
take  my  hat  off  to  him  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  people  I've 
ever  met. 
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Teiser: 


Shumate: 


Teiser: 
Shumate: 


Teiser: 


Shumate: 


How  do  you  think  the  city  fared  under  him? 
his  being  mayor? 


Did  it  profit  by 


I  think  so  because  while  he  represented  to  a  certain  extent  some 
of  the  minority  groups,  he  had  a  very  close  connection  with  the 
downtown  interests  and  opposed  the  "no  growth"  idea  of  many 
groups.  He  was  in  favor  of  growth,  as  it  meant  jobs.  He  favored 
the  building  of  the  Transamerica  building,  which  many  bitterly 
opposed.   I  believe  his  ideas  were  correct,  as  a  city  cannot 
become  a  museum  or  stagnant.   Some  of  the  neighborhood  groups 
paint  a  picture  of  the  downtown  groups  as  the  devil;  this  feeling 
does  not  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  city  as  a  whole.  Alioto 
kept  a  balance. 

Did  anything  he  did  precipitate  the  switch  to  district  elections? 

Well,  possibly  some  of  the  neighborhood  leaders  felt  that  he  or 
the  City  Hall  in  general  were  leaning  on  or  listening  to 
downtown  a  little  bit  more  than  they  liked.  Knowing  some  of  the 
neighborhood  leaders,  I  think  it's  the  same  old  thing,  that 
people  wish  to  gather  power  for  themselves,  and  that  sometimes 
these  neighborhood  groups  represent  a  very  small  number  of  people 
but  they're  very  vocal. 

In  so  small  a  city,  it's  problematic  how  much  special  interest 
there  would  be  in  neighborhoods,  I  suppose. 

Well,  the  neighborhoods  as  shown  by  the  district  election 
certainly  revolted  against  the  old  power  groups,  and  I  presume 
that  if  there  was  an  election  tomorrow  they'd  still  be  able  to 
keep  the  district  elections.  Maybe  some  day  it  will  be  changed 


again,  but  I 
future. 


don't  think  it's  going  to  be  changed  in  the  near 


Catholic  Organizations   and  Leaders 


Teiser:        Regarding  your  service  to  educational  organizations,    I  suppose 
the  one  you  gave  the  most  time  to  was   the  University  of  San 
Francisco.      Is   that  right? 

Shumate:     Most  of   that  was  a  long  time  ago. 

Teiser:       You  were  president  of  the  Alumni  Association  in   '55  and '56. 

Shumate:  Yes,  and  I'd  been  on  various  committees  before  that  for  quite  a 
number  of  years.  Possibly  the  selection  of  a  president  at  that 
time  was  maybe  a  little  bit  different  from  now.  In  '55,  '56  in  a 
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Shumate:      Jesuit-owned  university,    the  Jesuits   still   ran  it — period. 

The  faculty  and  so  on  did  not  have  the  unionization,   and  the 
Jesuits  were  still  under  the  idea  that  if  they  would  say  to 
their  superiors,  "I  might  like  to   teach  history,"   the  superior 
would  say,   "That's  very  nice,   I'm  glad  you  would.     Now,   you 
will  be  teaching  English  this  year."     But   that's   all   completely 
gone.     Also,   if  someone  was   there  maybe  ten  years  and  wanted   to 
stay,    they  would  find  the  Provincial  saying  that  they  were  needed 
down  in  Los  Angeles  or  something,   and  off  they'd  go.      That  no 
longer  happens.      But  so  many  things  have  changed. 

I'm  leading  up   to   the  fact  that  the  selection  of  Alumni 
Association  presidents,  vice  presidents    (and  then  you  could  go 
up  the  ladder,   so   to  speak)  was  a  selection  of  really  the  Jesuits 
at  that  time.      I  was   selected  as  vice  president  because  they 
wished  me  to  be  president  during   the  centennial  of  the  founding 
of  the  university,  which  happened  when  I  was  president. 

By  happy  circumstances,   at  the  same  time,    the  basketball 
team  became  the  national  champions,    so  there  was   a  great  deal  of 
enthusiasm  on  the  campus,  which  possibly  they  needed  because 
around  that  time   (or  a  little  before  actually)    the  G.I.   Bill  of 
Rights  was   running  out  and  there  were  no  longer  the  many  students 
that  had  flocked  to   the  university  right  after  World  War  II.      The 
enrollment  was   diminishing  and  there  was  a  falling  off  of  revenue. 
So  this   all   came  as  a  help.      They  also  had  a   little   conflict  at 
that  time.     They  had  a  downtown  office  which  was  based  more  on   the 
higher  enrollment  and  was  spending  a  great   deal  of  money.     Father 
Ray  Feely  who  was  one  of   the  real  powers  at  the  university  at 
that   time,  was   convinced  that  the  alumni  office  should  be  right 
on  the  campus,   and  he  was  able  to  succeed  in  moving  it,   and  I 
think  I  aided  in  that  when  I  was  president.      The  alumni  office 
has   remained  on  the  campus  since  that  date. 

The  centennial  banquet  was   the  biggest  they've  ever  had,    and 
it  was   completely  men.     Of  course,    the  university  is   co-educational 
now  and   the  alumni  banquets  have  been  for  a  number  of  years   for 
men  and  women,  but  at  that  time,   in   '56,  while  there  may  have 
been  a  couple  of  women  in  the  audience,   it  was  essentially  men. 
The  banquet  was  held  at  the  Fairmont  and  I  think  they  had  1,800 
or  2,000  people,    including  Mayor  Christopher  and  Governor 
[Goodwin]   Knight,    and  they  had  also  the  champion  basketball 
team  present.     Leo  Murphy  was   the   chairman  and  did  a  beautiful 
job,    including  getting   the  donation  from  Christian  Brothers, 
who  got  very  liberal  minded  to   their  rivals  and  gave   the  champagne 
for  the  dinner.      So  I  would  say  that  banquet  was  quite  a  success. 
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Shumate:  They  also  in  1955  dedicated  Phelan  Hall,  the  first  big  new 
building  and  residence  for  the  students,  and  I  was  chairman. 
During  my  few  words,  I  pleaded  that  this  was  fine  but  we  needed 
a  new  facility  for  the  Jesuits  themselves  to  live  in. 
Fortunately,  a  few  years  later,  in  1959,  Xavier  Hall  was  built  as 
a  residence  for  the  Jesuits.  Many  before  this  lived  in  an  old 
wooden  building,  and  some  in  wartime  barracks  which  were  pretty 
poor,  to  say  it  gently. 

My  connection  with  the  university  is  mostly  through  the 
Gleeson  Library.   Of  course,  when  I  was  in  the  practice  of 
medicine  I  had  a  great  many  of  the  Jesuits  from  the  university 
as  patients,  and  some  of  the  students  too  for  that  matter,  but 
many  of  those  people  are  dead.  A  great  number  of  the  ones  that 
I  knew  best  have  long  ago  departed,  so  I  don't  know  the  fathers 
in  the  same  manner  as  formerly. 

Teiser:   This  brings  up  another  thing  that  perhaps  is  a  matter  of  changing 
times.  When  you  gave  medical  service  to  the  Jesuits,  did  you 
charge  them? 

Shumate:  No,  no.  Some  of  them  pay  now,  I  think,  because  they  have  insurance. 
For  instance,  the  older  Jesuits  would  have  Medicare.   I  presume 
that  if  the  doctors  collect  eighty  percent,  then  the  twenty  percent 
is  forgotten.  But  I  would  say  yes,  that  there  is  more  of  a 
tendency  to  probably  pay  now.  But  we  never  were  paid.   It  goes 
back  to  a  saying  of  Dr.  Tom  [Thomas  J. ]  Lennon,  who  was  at  St. 
Mary's,  who  was  a  wonderful  person  and  a  good  doctor.  His  brother, 
incidentally,  was  Dr.  Milton  Lennon  up  at  UC.   But  Tom  Lennon  was 
in  general  practice,  and  when  he  went  off  to  war  in  World  War  II, 
someone  said,  "Tom,  who's  taking  your  practice?"  Tom  Lennon 
turned  around  and  said,  "Who  would  want  it?"  It  was  true.  He 
had  an  enormous  practice  with  the  clergy  and  with  the  nuns  and  so 
on.   (Tom  died  in  the  service  during  the  war.)  Of  course,  there 
were  many  more  nuns  in  those  days  than  now,  and  he  was  devoted 
to  taking  care  of  the  poor  and  the  clergy  and  whatnot,  and  the 
religious . 

Teiser:   Are  there  any  doctors  now  who  do  this? 

Shumate:  Yes,  there  are  some  that  take  care  of  a  lot  of  them.   Frank 

Soloman,  for  example;  he's  somewhat  retired.   He's  now  in  charge 
of  the  clinic  at  St.  Mary's  Hospital  but  he  was  the  doctor  for 
Archbishop  [Joseph]  McGucken,  and  I  believe  he's  the  doctor  for 
Archbishop  [John  R. ]  Quinn.   I  believe  that  Archbishop  [John  J.] 
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Shumate:  Mitty's  doctor  was  Jim  [J.J.]  McGinnis.   I  took  care  of  Archbishop 
Mitty  with  his  minor  skin  difficulties,  but  I  don't  believe  I 
ever  took  care  of  Archbishop  McGucken. 

Teiser:   Archbishop  Mitty  was  apparently  well  regarded  by  many  people. 

Shumate:  Hmmm.  Archbishop  Mitty  was  very  nice  to  me,  and  I  liked  him. 
He  had  a  West  Point  background,  had  been  a  chaplain  there,  and 
he  was  a  very  forceful  man,  a  man  who  took  very  definite  stands 
in  the  over  twenty  years  he  was  archbishop.  Yes^  and  no  were 
very  definite  with  him.   The  things  he  did,  don't  misunderstand 
me,  were  typical  of  the  period.   An  example  would  be  when  the 
UN  [United  Nations]  was  out  here,  and  there  was  some  commemoration. 
Maybe  this  was  ten  years  after  the  UN  organization,  or  five  years. 
They  were  going  to  have  unified  religious  services  commemorating 
that,  and  Archbishop  Mitty  said  no,  the  Catholics  would  not  join 
the  other  groups.   The  ecumenical  spirit  was  not  there  in  that 
period.  Of  course,  things  were  completely  different  in  those 
days. 

Archbishop  Mitty  was  a  very  good  man  in  organizing  the  church, 
and  good  on  finances.  He  built  many  churches  and  schools  during 
his  years  as  archbishop. 

Archbishop  McGucken,  who  came  after  him,  had  to  contend  with 
a  completely  different  time,  the  Vatican  II  and  so-  on.   I  know 
Archbishop  McGucken  very  well.  He's  a  very  kindly  man,  a  very 
bright  man,  but  a  man  who  had  to  do  things  completely  differently 
because  of  the  loss  of  clergy,  who  were  leaving  in  droves.  He 
handled  it,  I  think,  very  well.  He  never  flew  off  the  handle  in 
any  way,  shape  or  form,  and  he  served  in  a  very  difficult  period. 
The  loss  of  the  clergy  sometimes  meant  that  fewer  churches  were 
built,  and  schools  were,  in  fact,  closed  due  to  a  lack  of 
personnel  because  it  is  exceedingly  expensive  having  lay  people 
to  take  their  place.  Although  again  some  people  said  Archbishop 
McGucken  wasn't  firm  enough  and  wouldn't  make  a  yes  or  no  answer 
to  certain  things,  I  think  he  was  the  right  man  for  the  right 
time  and  will  go  down  in  history  like  Archbishop  [Edward  J. ] 
Hanna,  whose  goodwill  will  be  always  thought  of. 

Teiser:   Archbishop  Hanna  was  very  well  liked. 

Shumate:  Archbishop  Hanna  I  never  knew  but  slightly.   I  met  him  many  times, 
but  I  never  really  knew  him.   I  never  took  care  of  him 
professionally.   I  knew  his  secretary,  Monsignor  Thomas  Millet, 
very  well,  an  Irishman.  Archbishop  Hanna  was  completely  different, 
too.  His  appointment  was  held  up  on  the  basis  of  his  alleged 
liberalism,  that  is,  regarding  certain  doctrines  of  the  church. 
But  his  orthodoxy  was  proven  and  his  appointment  as  archbishop 
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Shumate:  made.  He  certainly  had,  for  his  period,  a  very  outgoing  way  to 
all  people.  Some  of  his  best  friends  were  people  who  were  not 
Catholic,  like  Milton  Esberg,  a  Jew. 

Teiser:   As  I  remember  that  was  a  time  when  the  Episcopal  church  had  a 
liberal  bishop,  Edward  L.  Parsons. 

Shumate:  Yes.   There  had  been  only  archbishops  Alemany,  Riordan,  Hanna  and 
then  Mitty  in  over  a  hundred  years .  And  in  the  same  time  the 
Episcopal  church  only  had  Bishop  [William  Ingraham]  Kip,  Bishop 
Nichols,  Bishop  Parsons  and  Bishop  Block.*  So  there  was  four  in  a 
hundred  years  there  too,  and  some  people  said  if  you  want  to  live 
long,  be  a  bishop.   [chuckles]   Both  Hanna  and  Parsons  I  would  say 
were  very  liberal  in  their  personal  dealings.  Politically  I  would 
say  that  Bishop  Parsons  was  more  on  the  liberal  side  than  possibly 
Hanna. 

Teiser:   Did  both  of  those  have  political  power? 

Shumate:  Bishop  Parsons  had  political  power  because  of  his  own  fine  person 
ality;  and  he  sponsored  or  had  his  name  attached  to  various  liberal 
movements  in  politics  and  international  politics.  As  far  as  city 
politics,  he  had  little  influence  because  Episcopalians  are  a 
minority  group — even  though  they  may  have  had  some  of  the  people 
that  were  highest  in  finances  of  San  Francisco. 

The  chancery  office  of  the  Catholic  church,  up  until  more  or 
less  recently,  had  the  power  because  they  had  the  numbers.   The 
Episcopal  church  has  only  had  a  few  thousand  in  San  Francisco, 
while  the  Catholic  church  up  until  recently  was  hundreds  of 
thousands.   That  has  changed,  though,   in  the  last  four  or  five  or 
ten  years,  due  to  the  changing  population.   I'd  say  that  probably 
one  of  the  most  powerful  groups  now  is  the  black  ministers. 

Teiser:   Back  to  the  educational  organizations  to  which  you've  been 
helpful:  St.  Patrick's  College  and  Seminary. 

Shumate:   It  was  the  archdiocese  seminary,  where  the  students  are  trained  to 
be  priests  and,  again,  that's  almost  an  honorary  thing.   Archbishop 
McGucken  appointed  me  as  a  trustee  of  St.  Patrick's  and  St. 
Joseph's.  We  do  not  meet  very  often.  We  did  meet  several  times  on 
the  possibility  of  selling  some  of  the  land  of  St.  Patrick's.  How 
ever,  the  planning  commission  of  San  Mateo  County  has  block  most 
of  the  sales  that  have  been  possible.   The  seminary  felt  that  the 
acreage  was  too  large  and  wasn't  needed  and  the  various  million 
dollars  that  were  offered  for  it  would  be  to  their  advantage  to 
accept.   However,  none  of  the  propositions  passed  the  planning 
commission  of  San  Mateo  County,  so  as  far  as  I  know  the  whole  area 
is  still  owned  by  the  seminary  and  the  neighbors  like  that,   of 
course,  because  they  like  a  park-like  atmosphere  where  they  live. 


*Joseph  Sadoc  Alemany,  Patrick  W.  Riordan,  Edward  J.  Hanna,  John 
J.  Mitty,  William  F.  Nichols,  Edward  L.  Parsons,  Karl  M.  Block 
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Teiser:   Notre  Dame  College  in  Belmont — what  have  been  your  activities 
there? 

Shumate:   I  wasn't  really  so  close  to  it,  but  I  was  asked  by  Ed  Keil  who 
was  chairman  of  the  board,  to  serve  on  the  board  of  regents, 
and  as  I  was  closer  to  other  institutions  1  wasn't  too  keen  when 
I  went  on.  But  when  I  got  on  I  became  I  guess  you'd  call  it 
devoted  to  the  cause,  mostly  because  of  the  president,  Sister 
Catherine  Julie  Cunningham,  who  is  a  magnificent  woman  and  a 
great  person  who  had  run  a  very  good  school  for  over  twenty-six 
years.   She  was  a  niece  of  [William [  McCarthy,  who  was  quite 
well  known  as  San  Francisco's  onetime  postmaster.   It  was  a 
small  school,  just  for  girls,  which  had  moved  in  the  1920s 
from  San  Jose.   It  is  the  oldest  chartered  girls'  college  in 
California.   It  was  an  institution  in  the  1850s  which  was 
mentioned  in  the  novels  of  Bret  Harte.   I  presume  it  was  not  a 
college  then.  But  they  moved  in  the  1920s  to  the  Ralston  estate, 
the  home  where  [William  C.]  Ralston  entertained  all  the  visiting 
celebrities,  and  which  later  became  Senator  [William]  Sharon's 
county  estate.  The  building  is  still  standing  and  used  for 
certain  functions.   It's  a  magnificent  building  inside,  which 
showed  the  genius  of  Ralston  in  his  installation  of  a  cooling 
system  through  air  vents  and  different  things  that  are  amazing 
that  he  or  an  architect  thought  of  and  developed  in  this  house. 

The  college  has  succeeded  possibly  by  keeping  up  with  the 
times.   It  is  now  co-educational  although  the  girls  are  somewhat 
more  numerous  than  the  boys.  And  it  has  various  night  courses 
and  various  postgraduate  courses.   It  also  has  been  aided  by  the 
increase  in  population  in  San  Mateo  County  which,  of  course, 
has  increased  vastly  since  the  twenties.   It  is  the  only  four- 
year  college  in  San  Mateo  County. 

Sister  Catherine  Julie  has  been  very  careful  financially. 
She  has  built  no  buildings  without  having  the  money  in  her 
hand,  so  there's  been  no  mortgages.   I  believe  there's  some 
small  mortgage  of  low  interest  on  a  dormitory,  paid  to  the 
government.  Otherwise,  everything  has  been  built  with  cash  in 
the  hand,  and  under  that  very  fiscal  conservatism  it  has  been 
able  to  survive  where  other  small  Catholic  girls'  schools  and 
other  private  schools  have  failed,  Lone  Mountain  being  an  example. 
So  I  would  say  that  as  long  as  she's  there,  we  know  it's  in  safe 
hands. 

After  twelve  or  thirteen  years  I  went  off  the  board  of 
regents,  as  new  changes  in  the  bylaws  limit  the  number  of  years 
one  can  serve,  but  I'm  still  on  the  board  of  trustees.   The 
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Shumate:     board  of  regents  and  the  board  of  trustees  are  separate.     The 
board  of  regents  meets  more  often  than   the   trustees.     However, 
the  final  decisions  are  made  by  the  trustees. 

Teiser:       Are   there  other  educational  organizations — 

Shumate:      I  was   for  a  very  short   time  on  the  board  of  directors  of  San 

Domenico  School  near  San  Rafael.      The  high  school  was   separated 
from  Dominican  College  of  San  Rafael,   and  they  built  in  the 
Sleepy  Hollow  area  a  magnificent  physical  plant,  which  was  all 
built  at  one  time,   so  it  is  in  contrast  to  some  schools  where 
there's  one  building  built  in  one  architectural  style  and  others 
in  other  periods  and  styles.      (UC-Berkeley  is  an  example.)      This 
was   a  planned  development,  on  modern  lines  but  very  beautiful. 
I  think  it  had  been  the  Hotaling  property  originally  and  the 
Raisch  family  owned  it  later,   and  it  consists  of  several  hundred 
acres.      It  is  a  magnificent  piece  of  property,   and  I  was  on  the 
board  of  directors  when  they  opened  the  school,   but  I  was  only 
on  about  two  or  three  years. 

Teiser:        Is   that  school  fully  utilized  now? 

Shumate:     Oh  yes,   it  is.      It's   their  high  school.      The  Dominicans  did  have 
the  very  fashionable  school,   Santa  Catalina,   in  Monterey,   but 
there's  been  a  breakoff  of  Santa  Catalina  from  the  mother  house 
in  San  Rafael. 

Teiser:       You  didn't  have  anything  to  do  with  the  Sisters  of  Mercy's 
schools? 

Shumate:     No.     The  Good  Shepherd — we  wouldn't   call  a  school  exactly,   although 
I  guess   it  is  a  school.     But  I  think  we  talked  about  that,   didn't 
we? 

Teiser:       No,   I  don't  think  so. 

Shumate:     The  delinquent  girls  and  women  were  taken  care  of  in  San  Francisco 
for  almost  a  century  by  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  and  I  guess  originally 
they  may  have  had  them  at  Rincon  Hill  near  the  hospital.     But 
anyhow,    they  built  many  years   ago  a  building  on  Potrero  very  near 
San  Francisco    [General]   Hospital.      It  was  originally   called  the 
Magdalen  Asylum.      As  time  went  on,    the  building  became,    of   course, 
antiquated.      The  city  and  county  probably  wanted  to  acquire   that 
property  for  the  expansion  of  San  Francisco  General,  and  the 
Sisters  of  Mercy  no  longer  wished  to   continue  in  that  phase  of 
their  work.      They  were  mostly  in  hospitals  and  in  the  schools   for 
children. 
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Shumate:      So  in  1931,    the  Sisters  of  Mercy  withdrew  and  closed  the 
Magdalen  Asylum.      It  was   called  St.    Catherine's   then. 
Archbishop  Hanna  and  the  Community  Chest  of  San  Francisco 
invited  the  Good  Shelpherd  sisters   to   come  into  San  Francisco, 
and   they  came  in   '32  I  believe.      They  had  been  in  this   type  of 
work  for  a  hundred  years.     They  were  founded  by  a  lady  in 
France   that  re-organized  this  group  after  the  French  revolution. 
Originally,    they  worked  more  with  delinquent  women  who  would 
need  a  place   to   come  to,   something  like  the  Magadalen  of  the 
Sisters  of  Mercy.      However,   as   time  went  on,   especially  in  the 
United  States,    that  was   really  not   their  function;   it  was  more 
the  delinquent  younger  girls — pre-delinquent — and  so  forth. 

The  Good  Shepherd  sisters  acquired  a  very  large  piece  of 
property  on  Cambridge  Street.      At   the  time  the  proposed  McLaren 
Park  virtually  surrounded  the  sisters'   property.      However,    the 
park  was   reduced  in  size  from  time  to  time,   and  subdivisions 
were  laid  out.      The  park  is  now  several  blocks   from  the  institution. 
It  is   located  on  what  is  known  as  University  Mound,  very  near 
the  Lick  Women's  Home,*  and  it  was  the  site  of  the  University  Mound 
college,  which  later  burned.      It  belonged  to   the  Presbyterians 
and  was   fairly  well  known  in  the  late  1860s  and  1870s.      That's 
why  that  area  is   still  called  the  University  Mound,   and  why  those 
streets  nearby  are  all  named  for  colleges — Cambridge,  Yale, 
Dartmouth,  Amherst,   Princeton,   etcetera. 

M 

Shumate:   The  institution  changed  its  name  later.   Instead  of  being  called 
the  Convent  of  the  Good  Shepherd  they  were  called  the  University 
Mound  Training  School  for  Girls.   In  the  1930s  when  I  first 
went  there  as  a  doctor  to  take  care  of  skin  conditions — I  might 
add  that  the  reason  I  went  was  that  my  father  was  instrumental 
in  aiding  their  building  program,  serving  as  chairman  of  their 
drives,  and  was  in  charge  of  their  medical  program.  Although  he 
assigned  other  doctors,  I  was  the  dermatologist.  He  had  his 
friend  that  he  brought  into  this  world  for  that  matter,  Bill 
O'Grady  (Dr.  William  Grady,  general  doctor).  We  had  a  whole 
panel  of  doctors  on  the  staff.  At  that  time  we  were  volunteers. 
We  received  no  pay  whatsoever. 

The  treatment,  if  you  want  to  call  it  that,  was  completely 
different.   They  had  a  large  number  of  girls,  about  180  at  that 
time,  and  they  were  in  dormitories.   They  had  religious  training, 
sewing,  cooking,  things  of  that  order.   As  time  went  on  that 
changed  completely.   The  longer  they  were  out  there,  although 
there  were  new  buildings  erected,  the  population  fell  more  and 
more.  Even  after  World  War  II,  they  built  cottages  where  there'd 
be  only  a  few  in  each  cottage,  and  a  swimming  pool  and  gym  was 
added.  The  facilities  were  increased  greatly,  and  things  like 


*University  Mound  Ladies'  Home 
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Shumate:   cooking  were  completely  eliminated,  and  professionals  were 

brought  in,  and  sewing  became — I  guess  they  taught  some  sewing 
and  typing — but  the  main  thing  was  a  tying  up  with  the  school 
department  of  San  Francisco,  and  it  became  a  regular  school  where 
they  took  courses  and  graduated  the  same  as  you  would  in  a  high 
school. 

While  in  the  thirties,  many  of  the  residents  were  volunteers 
or  girls  that  were  brought  in  by  their  parents  or  sent  in  by 
priests,  almost  all  of  them  as  time  went  sent  there  by  juvenile 
courts,  and  that,  of  course,  meant  that  the  county,  and  state  I 
presume,  would  be  paying  a  certain  amount  monthly  for  these 
girls.   They  used  to  say  in  the  thirties  that  they  could  house 
and  feed  a  girl  for  about  $40  a  month.   I  think  when  they  closed 
a  year  or  so  ago,  this  had  increased  to  around  eight  to  nine 
hundred  dollars  per  girl  per  month. 

After  World  War  II,  especially  in  the  1960s  and  into  the 
seventies,  the  type  of  girl  changed  also.   In  the  1930s  and 
after  that,  there  was  no  drug  problem,  which  there  was  definitely 
in  the  sixties  a  serious  drug  problem,  and  the  smuggling  of 
drugs  could  not  be  prevented.   In  the  1930s  no  one  was  allowed 
out.   Later,  if  they  were  on  good  behavior  they  could  leave  for 
a  day  or  so  and  visit  their  home.  They  had  uniforms  in  the  1930s 
which,  of  course,  was  not  true  after  the  war. 

In  the  1950s  it  was  believed  girls  should  remain  unknown. 
So  they  were  not  known  by  their  real  names ,  but  were  given  saints ' 
names — as  Mary,  Theresa,  Margaret ,  etcetera.   They  were  called 
only  by  this  first  name.  This  also  changed,  and  for  the  past 
twenty  or  more  years  they  have  retained  their  real  names. 

In  the  last  number  of  years  before  closing,  two  developments 
arose:  one,  the  falling  off  in  vocations  meant  that  they  did 
not  have  the  young  nuns  coming  along;  the  nuns  became  older  and 
less  physically  capable  of  controlling  these  fifteen  or  fourteen- 
year  old  girls  that  were,  physically  strong,  never  tiring  much, 
and  they  had  to  put  on  more  lay  people  which,  of  course,  is 
extremely  expensive.  So  the  expenses  rose.  Also,  the  girls  who 
were  being  sent  by  the  courts  were  really  criminals ,  many  of  them, 
and  they  pulled  knives  and  attacked  the  nuns,  etcetera.  So 
it  was  finally  a  case  of  they  no  longer  carry  on  this  work  in 
San  Francisco.  Because  of  not  being  able  to  control  the  girls, 
they  were  unable  to  do  the  rehabilitation  that  they  desired  and 
see  good  results  when  the  girls  left. 

The  period  of  time  at  the  school  also  changed.   In  the 
beginning,  in  the  thirties,  they  usually  kept  a  girl  two  years, 
but  it  just  was  a  matter  of  months  in  the  last  few  years. 
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Shumate:   ([added  1979]  The  Sisters  of  the  Good  Shepherd  decided  to  sell 

or  lease  their  property,  except  for  a  small  section  which  included 
a  couple  of  bungalows  where  they  would  continue  their  work 
counselling  and  taking  in  women  for  a  short  time  who  had  no  place 
to  go  to.   The  juvenile  or  youth  group  of  San  Francisco  (I  am 
not  sure  of  the  correct  name)  decided  to  buy  the  property. 
However  a  great  protest  arose  from  many  of  the  neighbors  who 
were  of  the  opinion  that  the  delinquents  would  cause  problems 
in  their  area.   This  group  was  led  by  Supervisor  Dan  White  (a 
Catholic) .   It  was  a  very  bitter  fight.  After  White  murdered 
the  mayor  and  supervisor  and  the  courts  upheld  the  sale,  the 
problem  appeared  solved.   The  price,  somewhat  over  two  million, 
is  a  bargain.  To  replace  the  steel-concrete  building  would  cost 
about  15  million,  I  am  told  by  contractors.  Frankly,  I  am  very 
sad  over  this  sale.   I  know  how  hard  it  was  to  raise  the  funds  to 
build  this  institution.) 

Teiser:   Were  many  of  the  girls  who  came  to  the  Good  Shepherd  pregnant? 

Shumate:  No,  they  didn't  take  pregnant  girls.   The  girls  at  that  time 

that  were  pregnant  were  sent  to  St.  Elizabeth's  Hospital  out  on 
Masonic  Street  run  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  Now  I  understand 
that  they  use  that  building  for  several  purposes,  because  the 
number  of  unwed  mothers — is  that  the  right  word? — has  decreased. 
Because  of  various  artificial  means  of  preventing  pregnancy,  and 
abortions,  the  youngsters  are  not  becoming  pregnant. 

I  never  was  connected  with  the  St.  Elizabeth's  Home,  but  I 
believe  that  the  whole  function  of  St.  Elizabeth's,  like  many 
other  institutions,  has  changed,  and  they  have  several  things 
going  on  there. 

During  the  period  after  World  War  II,  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Men's  Guild  and  of  raising  money  for  various  projects 
was  Ben  Swig,  and  he  was  very  good  to  them.   I  think  he's  sort 
of  disappointed  that  this  thing  has  sort  of  closed  after  all  the 
effort  that  he  put  into  it.   I  was  also  president  of  the  Men's 
Guild  for  a  couple  of  years  at  one  time,  so  I'm  very  sorry  myself. 
It's  a  magnificent  group  of  buildings  out  there,  and  built  with 
a  great  deal  of  effort  and  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  with  private 
funds  and  a  beautiful  chapel.   I'm  really  sorry  to  see  it  go, 
although  I  realize  that  they  probably  can't  keep  it  up  any  more. 
It's  expensive  keeping  up  an  enormous  plant  like  that. 

Teiser:   What  can  be  done  about  it? 

Shumate:  As  I  say,  it  was  absolutely  suitable  for  this  juvenile  facility 
(I've  forgotten  the  exact  term  they  used)  to  go  into.  The 
juvenile  people  believed  that  it  would  have  been  in  the  long  run 
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Shumate:      a  saving   to  San  Francisco  because  I  think  now  they  have  to  send 
the  juveniles   to  other  places,   in  Napa  or  some  place   (I've 
forgotten  where)    and  the  city  is   charged,   of   course,   for  that. 

Teiser:       What  will  happen  to   the  buildings? 
Shumate:      I  don't  know.      They  still  are  bickering. 

Teiser:       Are  there  other  organizations  with  which  you've  been — I  keep 
starting   to  say  "affiliated"  but  it  should  be  "to  which  you 
have  been  helpful." 

Shumate:     Well,   there  was   the  youth  center  at  St.   Dominic's.      Did  we 
mention  that? 

Teiser:       No. 

Shumate:     We  had  at  one  time  a  youth   center.      That  was  after  World  War  II. 
It  was   in  a  building  which  once  had  been  the  so-called  temporary 
church,  which  was   the  church  for  twenty  years  or  more  after  the 
fire.      The  earthquake  had  destroyed  the  second  St.   Dominic's 
church.      They  built  a  wooden  church,   and  then  in  the  1920s  when 
they  built  the  present  church,    this  became  a  hall  and  later  was 
turned  into  a  youth  center  for  the  neighborhood.      It  ran  for  a 
long  time,   and  I  was  president  for  quite  a  number  of  years. 
Again,   it  became  a  question  of  money.      The  parish   changed.      The 
children  or  the  young  people  that  were  attending  the  center  were 
not  Catholics.      The  majority,    as   time  went  on  were  black.      The 
Booker  T.  Washington  Youth  Center  up  on  Presidio  Avenue  opened. 
Although  it's  under  private,   I   think  ownership,  nevertheless, 
it  was  the  official  youth   center  of  this  neighborhood.      It  was 
built  in  the  1950s,    toward  the  end  of  the  fifties. 

The  St.    Dominic's    center,   it  was   decided,  wouldn't  be  a 
neighborhood  facility  any  longer.      It  was  just   for  the  school 
children  that  went   to  St.   Dominic's  parochial  school.      That  went 
on  for  several  years  until  it  was  decided  that   the  building  was 
a  fire  hazard  and  might   indeed  result  in  the  destruction  of   the 
better  buildings  around  it,   and  so  it  was   torn  down  and  the  land 
became  a  parking  lot,   and  that  was  the  end  of  the  youth  center 
which  went  on  for  about  twenty  years. 

[pause]    I'd  have   to  go   to  my  notes   to   think  of  other  things. 
I'd  have  to  do  some  more  thinking  of  other  things   that  maybe 
I've  forgotten. 
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Honors 


Teiser:        I  have  next  something  you  may  be  reluctant  to   talk  about.     You 
received  a  number  of  honors   from  both   church  organizations  and 
secular  organizations,   and  I   can't  think  of  any  way   to  ask  you 
about  them  except  to  ask  you  if  you  know  why  you  received  them. 
[ laughs ] 

Shumate:      I  knew  the  right  people!      [laughter] 

Teiser:        You  are  Knight  Commander  of  the  Order  of  Isabella. 

Shumate:     Yes.     The  only   thing  that  may  be  interesting  about   that  is   that 
when  I   received  the  award,   it  just   so  happened  that   the  Marquis 
[Alfonso]  Merry  del  Val  was   the  ambassador  to  the  United  States, 
and  he  was   in  San  Francisco  so  he  made  the  presentation.      I 
think  that's  interesting,  because  he  was   the  nephew  of  Rafael, 
Cardinal  Merry  del  Val  who  really  ran  the  Catholic  church  under 
Pius   X.      The  Pope  was  a  very  holy  man,  but  according  to  all 
biographies,  Merry  del  Val  was   the  man  who  was   in  charge  of  the 
church.     Possibly  if  he  hadn't  been  a  Spaniard  he  would  have 
been   the  Pope.      In  church  history  he  is  quite  famous,   and  this 
ambassador  was   the  nephew.      It  must  be  one  of  the  well  known 
families  in  Spain. 

Teiser:        What  is   the  Order  of  Isabella? 

Shumate:      It  was  an  order  established  about  a  hundred  years  ago  or  so,  not 
a  tremendously  long   time  ago;   it  may  have  been  a  hundred  and 
fifty. 

Teiser:        In  Spain? 

Shumate:      In  Spain,  yes.      For  those  who  had  presumably  done  something  for 
the  benefit  of  Spain. 

Teiser:       What  did  you  do  for  the  benefit  of  Spain? 

Shumate:     Well,   probably  nothing!      I  was  on  a  committee  for  relief  for  the 
Nationalists   during  the  Spanish  Civil  War,  which  was   a  rather 
unpopular  group.      Richard  Tobin,    the  former  minister  to  Holland, 
was   the  chairman.      Later  on  I  was   co-chairman  of  the  San 
Francisco  birthday  celebration,  which  does   recall  California's 
Spanish  heritage.      However,   I  was  at  that   time  quite  active  in 
the  250  year  commemoration  of  the  birth  of  Father   [Junipero] 
Serra,    and  as   a  member  of  the  San  Francisco  Art  Commission  I 
was   able  to   change  the  wording  placed  on  the  statue  of  Father 
Hidalgo,  which  was  placed  in  Dolores  Park.      The  wording  on   this 
statue  of  the  Mexican  patriot,   "Father  of  Mexican  Independence," 
referred  to   the  "Spanish  yoke."     I   think  these  events  may  have 
influenced  the  Spanish  in  their  action. 
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Teiser: 
Shumate: 


Teiser: 
Shumate: 


Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  the  preservation  of  the  Serra 
birthplace  at  Majorca? 

No,  that  was  given  in  the  early  thirties  by  the  Rotary  Club  of 
Majorca  to  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  and  then  was  in  limbo 
during  the  Spanish  Civil  War,  and  then  was  revived  again  after 
the  revolution.  The  group  that  is  especially  interested  is  the 
Society  of  [California]  Pioneers.  Of  course,  over  in  Majorca, 
the  main  factor  was  Mrs.  Dina  Moore  Bowden,  a  member  of  the  Moore 
family  of  San  Francisco,  the  shipbuilding  people.   She  lived  in 
Majorca  from  the  thirties  except  for  the  World  War.   She's  a 
widow.   In  the  last  number  of  years,  she's  given  up  her  beautiful 
home,  but  she's  the  one  really  I  would  say  who  has  seen  to  the 
development  of  the  Serra  house  and  museum.  For  years  she  has 
sent  or  taken  people  to  Petra,  Serra' s  birthplace,  and  has  aided 
the  museum,  etcetera. 

She  organized  groups  in  Majorca  to  visit  California,  too. 
One  delegation  of  Majorcans  arrived  in  California  in  1963,  and 
I  was  chairman  in  San  Francisco  for  greeting  them.   They  arrived 
in  Monterey  about  the  time  President  Kennedy  was  murdered  and 
then  came  to  San  Francisco  on  that  Monday,  which  was  supposed  to 
be  a  day  of  mourning,  and  we  were  in  difficulties  there  because 
we  had  a  reception  planned  at  the  California  Historical  Society 
and  we  didn't  want  anyone  to  know  we  were  giving  it.  But  these 
people  were  here,  so  we  put  the  shades  down  and  hoped  that  no  one 
noticed  anything,  and  we  did  have  a  reception. 

Mayor  Christopher  gave  a  dinner  that  night  at  the  St.  Francis, 
and  again  it  was  very  hush-hush  because  it  was  the  day  of 
mourning  in  San  Francisco.   The  funeral,  I  think,  was  on  a  Tuesday. 
I'll  never  forget  our  secrecy. 

A  group  went  to  Majorca  from  California  the  same  year  to 
commemorate  Serra' s  250th  birthday,  and  they  arrived  in  Palma 
about  the  time  that  Pope  John  died,  and  the  Spanish  cancelled 
all  their  celebrations.   This  was  just  previous  to  my  receiving 
my  award. 

You  are  also  a  Knight  of  the  Order  of  Holy  Sepulchre. 

The  Knights  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  were  about  ready  to  divide 
and  make  a  western  province.  We  were  in  the  southern  province 
before,  consisting  of  Texas  and  Oklahoma  etcetera.  Most  of  the 
knights  in  the  West  were  in  San  Diego  at  that  time.  Around  six 
more  people  were  selected  and  approved  by  Archbishop  McGucken, 
and  that  was  the  first  installation  in  San  Francisco  of  the 
Knights  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.   This  was  in  1972. 


Teiser:   What  is  the  group? 
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Shumate: 


Teiser: 
Shumate: 

Teiser: 

Shumate: 

Teiser: 

Shumate: 

Teiser: 

Shumate: 


The  Knights  of   the  Holy  Sepulchre  is  one  of   the  older  orders, 
being  founded  just  after  the  first   crusade     captured  Jerusalem. 
It  is  a  pontifical  order  in  contrast   to   the  Knights  of  Malta, 
for  example,  which  is  a  sovereign  order.      The  Knights  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  are  directly  under  the  Pope.      The  purpose  of   the 
Knights  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  in  the  United  States   is   the  giving 
of   funds  and  aiding   the  Christians    (that  is,    Catholics)    in 
Palestine  and  the   refugee  camps  in  Jordan;    I   think  until  recent 
years   there  has  been  very  little  done  in  Syria  or  Lebanon  but 
mostly  in  Jordan.      In  Israel,   the  heads  of  the  Knights  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,   from  their  articles  which  have  been  published, 
are  not  too  keen  on  Israel's  policies     toward  the  Arab  Christians. 
The  shrines   in  what  is  now  called  Israel  will  be  nothing  but 
museums  because  the  Christian   communities   there  which  are  Arab, 
and  have  been   there  since  the  time  of  the  foundation  of 
Christianity — 2,000  years  will  disappear.      Because  of  discrimina 
tion  on  hiring  policies,   etcetera,   they're  second-grade  citizens; 
and  if  a  school  is  built  with  say   funds   from  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
and  they  are  educated,    their  first   desire  is  to   leave  and  go 
where  they  know  they  can  get  a  better  job — an  Arab   country  or 
Western  Europe  or  even  the  height  of  things,   to   come  to  the 
United  States.      So  they're  diminishing  in  numbers,   not  because 
they're  being   thrown  out  of  the  country  but  because  of  being  second- 
class   citizens,   lacking  advancement  if  educated.      The  Knights  of 
the  Sepulchre  have  very   close  connections  with   those  people 
through  the  patriarch,  who  is  in  Jerusalem,   and  they're  not  very 
happy  with  the  way  things  are  going.     Already   the  Christian 
population  has   decreased  by  one  half  in   the  last   twenty  years. 

You  are  also  a  Knight  of  the  Order  of  Saint  Gregory. 
That's   a  papal  order.      They  don't  have  meetings;    there's  no 


organization;    it  is  an  honor  that's   given, 
that  the  archbishop  wishes   to  honor. 


That's   for  someone 


This  was  given  you  in  1977. 

Yes.      That  was  given  by  the  archbishop. 

Is  it  in  recognition  of  a  lot  of  things  you've  done? 

Well,   again,   it's  people  making  mistakes.      [chuckles] 

And  you  are  a  Knight  of  Malta — 

The  Knights  of  Malta  is  again  a  different  thing.      The  Knights  of 
Malta   traditionally  is  the  thing  you  hear  the  most  of  because 
it's   the  best  known,   and  actually    [being  made  a  member  of]    the 
Knights  of  Malta   twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  was  a  great 
distinction.      It  is  not  so  much  now,    I  would  say,  because  they 
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Shumate:      have  opened  up   the  doors   greatly  to   those  who  wish  to  put  up 
the  fee  (which  is  not  inconsiderable)   to  join.      So  I  think 
they're  losing  a  little  prestige  in  the  United  States.      The 
Knights  of  Malta  traditionally  is   the  best  known  of  the  orders, 
again  going  back  to   the  time  of  the  Crusades.      Their  correct 
name  is   the  Sovereign  Order  of  Jerusalem,   Rhodes,   and  Malta. 
They  were  thrown  out  of  Malta,   of   course,  by  Napoleon  after  the 
Turks  had   thrown  them  out  of  Rhodes.      Until  Napoleon,    they  had 
been  able   to  maintain  themselves  as  a  military  order,  a 
sovereign  military  order  incidentally.     Of   course,    they  were 
besieged  many  times   in  Malta  but  always   fought  off   the  Turks. 
Napoleon's  action  ended   the  Knights  of  Malta  on  Malta. 

They  have  their  own  sovereign  building  in  Rome,  which  has 
the  same  rights   as   an  independent  country.      They  have  ambassadors 
and  ministers  to  many  countries.      They  are  independent  of  the 
Pope,    too.     Although  they're  a  Catholic  order  they  have  their 
own  sovereign  head.      The  Knights  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  have  a 
head,  but  he  is  a  cardinal.     The  present  head  is  a  German, 
Cardinal  Von  Furs tenb erg.   But  the  Knights  of  Malta  have  a  prince 
as  head,   His  Highness  Fra  Angelo  de  Mojana  di  Cologna,  Prince 
and  Grand  Master.      In  Europe,    the  order  is   different  somewhat 
because  there  are  different  classes.      The  first   class  of  the 
Knights  of  Malta  there  has  to  be  of  nobility.      That,   of  course, 
is  not  the  case  in  the  United  States. 

The  money   that  they  collect  goes   to  local  charities   as  well 
as   international.     The  order,   of  course,   is  no  longer  military 
in  any  way.      In  Europe  it   furnishes  ambulances   in  disasters  and 
the  members  often  work  as  volunteers,   aiding  the  poor  or  people 
injured  in  disasters. 

Teiser:        I  have  visions  of  you  getting  into  a  very   elaborate  Knights  of 
Malta  costume  with  a  sword  and — 

Shumate:     Well,   I  can  show  you  those.      They're  pretty  fancy!        The  Knights 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  I  like  better.      It's  white  with  a  big 
Crusader  cross.      The  Knights  of  Malta  is  a  black  gown  with  a 
white  maltese  cross. 

Teiser:        Don't  I  remember  you  at  a  special  dedication  service  at  St. 

Ignatius   for  the  Sisters  of  Mercy?     It  was   for  the  opening  of 
the  new  St.  Mary's  hospital. 

Shumate:     Yes,    that's   right. 

Teiser:       What  were  you  wearing? 

Shumate:     The  Knights  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,    that's   the  white  one. 
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Shumate: 
Teiser: 
Shumate: 

Teiser: 
Shumate: 


Teiser: 
Shumate: 


Teiser: 
Shumate: 
Teiser: 
Shumate: 

Teiser: 
Shumate: 


That  was  magnificent. 

Yes,  that's  pretty  fancy. 

Do  you  have  any  other  splendid  uniforms  in  your  closet? 

[laughs]   I  don't  think  there's  any.   [pause]  Of  course,  the 
Clampers  have  their  own  uniform.   I  think  the  Clampers  are  the 
only  other  ones:   a  red  shirt. 

Have  other  church  honors  come  to  you? 

I  think  that's  it.   I  received  an  honorary  doctorate  from  USF, 
and  I  received  from  Creighton  an  "Alumnus  of  the  Year"  in  1978. 
I  think  those  are  the  only  two  I  can  think  of  this  minute. 
I'll  have  to  look  at  the  wall  down  at  the  office.   [laughter] 
I'm  an  honorary  member  of  the  Pioneers. 

The  city  of  San  Francisco,  I'm  sure,  has  given  you — 

Oh,  yes,  Alioto  gave  me  the  statue  downstairs  in  the  parlor, 
that  St.  Francis.   It's  very  handsome.  Alioto  gave  statues  of 
St.  Francis  to  certain  people  for  service  to  the  city.  Mayor 
Moscone  discontinued  this  custom. 

This  was  just  an  award  for  all  you  have  done  for  the  city? 
Something  like  that. 


The  San  Francisco  Examiner  has  named  you — 

Oh,  yes,  that's  right.   That's  a  gold  medallion, 
other  room.   I  forgot  about  that. 


It's   in  the 


I  think  some  of  our  information  is   from  their  biography  of  you 
when  they  gave  you  the  medallion.     What  do   they   call  that? 

That's   a  thing  of   the  past  too,   "the  most  distinguished  ten." 

It  was  given  by  the  Examiner  to   ten  people  each  year  for  services 

to   the  city. 

([added  1979]   I  might  add  that  I  am  on  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  St.  Francis  Hook  &  Ladder  #1,  the  historical  society  of  the 
San  Francisco  Fire  Department. 

And  did  we  mention  the  San  Francisco  Corral  of  Westerners? 
Many  of  us  did  not  believe  another  "historical"  group  was  needed. 
However,  Leland  Case  called  a  meeting  and  we  decided  to  form  a 
"corral."  The  meeting,  a  luncheon,  was  held  at  the  Press  Club. 
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Teiser: 
Shumate: 


Teiser: 
Shumate: 


Teiser: 
Shumate: 


I  was  offered  the  presidency  "Sheriff"  but  refused.  However 
in  1971  I  did  become  Sheriff.  At  the  present  time,  since  1977 
I  have  been  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Westerners 
International.   The  headquarters  are  in  Tucson,  Arizona.   The 
Westerners  are  professionals  and  amateurs  interested  in  Western 
history,  open  in  San  Francisco  to  men  and  women. 


I  have  also  been  one  of  the  "governors" 


of  the  Tevis  Ride 


since  1979.) 

This  is  a  cable  car  award — on  the  desk  here. 

[reads]      "Nineteen  seventy- three,    San  Francisco   Convention  and 
Visitor's  Bureau."     The  Cable  Car  Award.      That's  still  given, 
I  think.*     It  does  polish  up  with  silver  polish,  but  I  don't 
think  it's  pure  silver.      I   think  it's  something  else. 

It's  very  nice. 

Another  group  I  have  been  long  associated  with  is  the  California 
Friends  of  Robert  Frost.   This  organization  was  founded  by  G. 
William  Gahagen  in  1964.  Gahagen  had  known  Frost  quite  well,  as 
he  (Gahagen)  had  taught  at  Dartmouth  College  when  Frost  was  there. 
In  1969  Gahagen  formed  a  formal  group,  with  bylaws.   A  board  of 
directors  was  established  consisting  of  six  members,  of  which  I 
was  one. 

The  group  helped  finance  Gahagen 's  film,  "Once  by  the 
Pacific,"  on  Frost.  Lesley  Frost,  Frost's  adopted  daughter, 
and  film  star  Will  Geer  were  in  it.  Also  Gahagen  donated  a 
fine  Frost  library  at  the  San  Francisco  Public  Library.   In 
1970  the  organization  was  able  to  have  a  mini-park  at  Market  and 
Drum  and  California  named  for  Frost.  Located  there  is  the  "Friends'" 
plaque  honoring  Frost.   The  sculptor  was  the  late  Francis  Sedgwick. 

While  Frost  is  considered  a  New  England  poet,  he  was  born 
in  San  Francisco,  March  26,  1874.  His  boyhood  was  spent  in  San 
Francisco  and  he  wrote  several  poems  about  the  city  of  his  birth. 

After  the  centennial  commemoration  in  San  Francisco  in 
1974,  the  formal  organization  was  disbanded  in  1975. 

It's  two  minutes  past  eleven.   Do  you  want  to  stop? 

Oh,  I  think  we  can  stop.   I'm  going  out  to  the  hospital  and  I'm 
going  to  USF. 


*In  1979  I  received  the  CHS  Award  for  Historical  Preservation — 
the  sixth  Neasham  award — a  medal.  A.S. 
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Clubs   and  Other  Volunteer  Activities//// 
[Interview  14:     August  15,   1978] 


Shumate:      I've  been  a  member  of  the  Olympic  Club  for  over  fifty  years 

(fifty- three  or  fifty-four  or  something  like  that) .      There  are 
juvenile  and  junior  categories.      I  didn't  join  when  I  was   a 
juvenile.      I  was  a  junior  and  in  high  school.      I  used  to  utilize 
it  quite  a  good  deal  around  that  period  as   far  as  swimming  and 
other  activities.      I  did  use  it  also  during  my  professional  life 
to  a  certain  extent  because  I  often  went  up  there  for  lunch. 
However,   in  recent  years,   especially  since  I  don't  eat  lunch  so 
often  downtown,    I  seldom  enter  the  club.      I  have  a  life  membership, 
though,    that  my  father  obtained  for  me.      At  one  time  he  had  some 
Olympic  Club  bonds   that  defaulted,   and  he  was  able  to  get  my 
brother  and  myself  a  life  membership,   so  I  don't  pay  dues,  which 
is  a  help. 

The  Olympic  Club,   of  course,   has  become  a  tremendously 

large  club.      It  has   about  several   thousand  members  and  a  waiting 

list  besides.      It  has   the  very  beautiful   country   club   and  golf 
links   out  by  the  ocean. 

I  belonged  for  a  while,  until   I  resigned  because  I   figured  I 
belonged  to   too  many   clubs,    to   the  University  Club.      I  guess  I 
belonged  to   that  in  the  1950s  and  the  1960s.     Again,   I  didn't 
use  it  very  often,   although   the  dinners,    the  food,   is  quite  good. 
They  have  dinners   that  ladies  are  allowed  to  attend. 

The  Bohemian  Club   I   think  I  mentioned  before. 

Teiser:        Let's   go  back  to   it.      And  since  you  brought  up  women — no  women 
are  allowed  at  the  Olympic  Club? 

Shumate:      The  Olympic  Club  has  in  the  country  club  a  women's  auxiliary. 
In   the  downtown  club  here  in  recent  years   they  allow  ladies  on 
most  of  the  nights   for  dinner,  but  not  at  noon  time.      The 
nights  are  pretty   dull  and  dead  at  the  Olympic  Club   downtown, 
at  the  "city  club"  as   they  call  it,   and  I  presume  that  they  have 
various   things   to   try   to  get  people  to  come. 

Teiser:        The  Olympic  Club's  primary  interest  is   athletics? 

Shumate:      Absolutely.      It  has  social  events  and  so  on,  but  it's  primarily 
an  athletic  club.      According  to  some  people  anyhow,   it's   the 
oldest  athletic  club   in  the  United  States.      Their  swimming  pool 
is  magnificent,    and  they  have  many  other  activities.      If  one 
takes   the  athletic  program  it  is  well  worth  being  a  member. 
If  you  join  it  as  a  social   club,    it  isn't  of  great  merit.     As  an 
athletic  club   it  certainly  is  hard  to  beat  any  place. 
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Shumate:      The  Bohemian  Club,    as   I   think  I  mentioned,    I   could  have  joined 
in  the  1930s  because  my  associate,   Dr.   Alderson,  was  a  member. 
There  was   a  doctors'    table  at   that  time,    and  I  knew  almost   all 
of  the  doctors  at  that  table — Rea  Ashley  and  George  Pierce  and 
others  and  they  wanted  me  to  join.     On  account  of  my  age  and 
because  during  the  Depression   there  was  no  waiting  list,   I   could 
have  joined  very  easily.     When  I  told  my  father,  he  objected  very 
strenuously,   saying  that   there  was   too  much  drinking  going  on 
there,   and  that  was   that.     When  I  did  re-apply  after  his   death, 
my  brother-in-law,  Andrew  McLaughlin,   and  Fred  Murphy  were  my 
sponsors.      There  was   a  long  wait,   about  eighteen  years,  because 
my  age  was  different  and  there  was  a  long  waiting  list   after  the 
war.     Both  of  those  sponsors,   incidentally,   died  long  before   I 
was  admitted,   although  they  were  around  my  age. 

Teiser:        Did  they  give  preference  to   those  who  were  younger? 

/ 

Shumate:      They  did  and  they  do  still.     But  it's  very  difficult  when  you're 
older  to  join.     Again,   in  the  Bohemian  Club,    first  I  don't  eat 
there  very  often  at  noon  time  because  I'm  not  downtown  and  because 
I  have  other  things   to  do,   I  don't  participate  and  enjoy  the 
Thursday  night  parties   they  have.      I  very  seldom  attend  these 
weekly  events. 

Teiser:       Did  you  ever? 

Shumate:     Not  too  often.      I'm  a  very  poor  member.      I  do  belong  to  one  of 
the  camps  up  at  the  Bohemian  Grove,    the  Esplandian,  which  was 
Senator  Phelan's   camp.     He  named  that  after  the  main  person  in 
the  novel  by  Montalvo.*     He  incidentally  used  the  name  Montalvo 
for  his   estate  in  Saratoga.      So  it   is  historic  in  that  way. 
[John]   Downey  Harvey,   his  great  friend,  was   a  member  and  sort 
of   the  head  of  it   for  many  years  until  he  died. 

Teiser:        He  was  kind  of   a  legendary   character,   Downey  Harvey.      Why  was 
he  so  famous? 

Shumate:     Downey  Harvey  was   from  one  of  the  older  families.      His  mother  was 
a  sister  of  Governor   [John  G.]   Downey,    the  seventh  governor  of 
California.      They  are  of  Irish  background,    and  his   aunt  was   the 
second  wife  of  Peter  Donahue,    the  founder  of   the  first   iron 
factory   foundry  in  San  Francisco  in  1849.      So  it  was  a  well-known 
family  and  an  example  of  an  Irish  family  which,  maybe  contrary  to 
tradition  in  the  East,  became  the  social  leaders   in  San  Francisco. 


*Garci  Ordonez  de  Montalvo,   Las   Sergas   de  Esplandian,   originally 
published  in  Seville  in  1510. 
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Shumate:  His  mother  [Eleanor  Downey]  later  married  Edward  Martin,  another 
Irishman  who  had  at  one  time  800,000  acres  in  northern  California 
and  Oregon  alone;  a  very  wealthy  man.  As  Eleanor  Martin,  she 
survived  him  for  years,  and  was  the  leader  in  society  with  a 
capital  "S"  for  years  and  years.   I  remember  her.  I  never  met 
her,  but  I  remember  seeing  her  at  the  opera  toward  the  end  of 
the  twenties  when  she  was  101  years  old,  and  I  was  glad  I  did 
because  she  was  a  link  with  the  past. 

Her  first  husband,  the  father  of  Downey  Harvey,  was  Major 
[Walter  H.]  Harvey  who  shot  and  killed  Jim  [James  D.]  Savage, 
who  was  the  one  that  many  people  consider  the  discoverer  of 
Yosemite.  While  maybe  the  mountain  men  like  Walker  saw  Yosemite, 
it  was  really  Savage  that  put  it  on  the  map  so  to  speak.  So  here 
was  a  link  with  a  person  who  was  linked  with  the  discovery  of 
Yosemite — which  we  think  as  something  that  happened  500  years  ago 
when  it  really  isn't.   It's  just  a  short  life  span  almost. 

Downey  Harvey  lost  most  of  his  fortune,  which  was  very 
large,  in  the  Ocean  Shore  Railroad  fiasco  around  1909.   It  went 
broke  in  1909,  and  he  was  out  as  general  manager  in  1910.  But 
they  often  said  that  no  one  lost  as  many  millions  as  he  did  in 
that  and  worried  less.   It  never  bothered  him  in  the  least.   I 
remember  that  at  USF  banquets  (St.  Ignatius  it  was  called  at  that 
time)  he  would  usually  be  at  the  head  table,  and  they  always 
made  a  provision.  His  bottle  of  gin  was  next  to  him  so  he  could 
mix  his  own  drinks .  His  long  lunches  at  the  Bohemian  Club  were 
well  known.  He  and  his  friends  would  come  in  as  everybody  else 
was  leaving,  about  a  quarter  to  two  in  the  afternoon,  from  the 
bar,  and  they'd  call  them  "the  swing  shift."  Then  they'd  maybe 
eat  and  talk  until  about  4:00.   I  think  he  died  about  the  age  of 
86  or  87,  which  was  a  long  life  for  that  time  (maybe  not  so  much 
now) ,  and  the  people  were  saying  that  if  only  he  had  behaved 
himself,  he  might  have  had  as  long  a  life  as  his  mother.   [laughter] 
There's  many  stories  on  Downey  Harvey. 

Teiser:   Was  he  a  wit? 


Shumate:   I  understand  he  was,  a  real  character.   I  never  knew  him  really, 
but  people  at  the  camp  knew  him  quite  well  and  they  all  liked 
him.  He  was  a  very  likable  person. 

Teiser:   As  I  understand  it,  just  because  you  are  admitted  to  the  Bohemian 
Club  doesn't  mean  that  you  belong  to  a  camp. 

Shumate:  No,  you're  invited. 

([added  1980]   I  was  appointed  to  the  Bohemian  Club  Library 
Committee — that  includes  Warren  Howell,  Dr.  Jim  Hart,  and  others.) 
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[Interview  15:      August  18,    1978] 


Teiser:       We  were   talking  last  time  about  the  Bohemian  Club.      I  asked  you 
over  the  phone   recently    (because  somebody  in  our  office  wanted 
to  know)   how  you  get  into  a  camp,   and  if  everybody  in  a  camp 
is  a  member  of  the  Bohemian  Club . 

Shumate:     No,   not  by   any  means.     I  don't  know  what  the  percentages  are. 
You're  invited  by   the  members   of   the   camp   to  become  a  member, 
and  I  presume  that  you  join  the  camp     to  a  certain  extent  because 
of   the  people  you  know  in  the  camp,    and  there  are  all  different 
types   of   camps.      There  is  one  composed  of  members   that  are  in  the 
band,   and  one  for  those  more  musically  inclined,   and  then  there's 
one  very  exclusive  camp  I  guess  you'd  call  it,   because  I  understand 
you're  not  supposed  to  drop  in  except  by  invitation,   and  that's 
the  one  that  Richard  Nixon  belonged  to. 

Teiser:        What's   the  name  of  that  one? 

Shumate:      Caveman.      There  are  also  several  other  very  exclusive  camps. 

There's   different  types,   and  some  are  very  large  and  some 
have  only  ten  people  or  so,   so   they  vary  very  much.      There's  one 
composed  of  Los  Angeles  men  and  it  is  called  Lost  Angels,   and  it 
is  a  large  camp. 

Teiser:        But  if  you're  not  in  a  camp,   you  can  still  go   to  the  Grove? 

Shumate:      Oh,  yes,    there's  a  Camp  Bromley,  which  is   for  those  who  don't 
belong  to  camps.      I  have  a  nephew,   for  example,  who  very  seldom 
goes — I  don't  think  he  ever  goes   to   the  Grove.      They're  taxed  just 
the  same,   whether  they  go  or  don't  go.     You  pay  so  much  a  year, 
$15  I   think  it  is  a  month  to  keep  up   the  Grove. 

Teiser:        But  there  are  facilities  besides   the  camps? 

Shumate:     Yes,  but  you  have  to  sign  up  for  Bromley.      I  don't  know  whether 
there' d  be  any  room  in  the  last  minute.      There's  guests  also. 
Many  of  the  camps  have  guests.      Some  of  them  are  prospective 
members,    and  some  are  just  visitors   from  out  of  California. 

Teiser:        The  so-called  encampments  are  once  a  year,   but  is   the  Grove  used 
all  through  the  year? 

Shumate:      I'm  not  sure  whether  it's  used  in  the  winter;   it  may  be  closed. 
It  opens   in  the  spring,    and  is   open  until   the  fall.      People   can 
have  picnics  and  things   like  that.      There  are  some  special  days, 
but  for  the  most  part  it's  the  two  weeks   in  the  summer,    the 
three  weekends  and  two  weeks  of  the  encampments . 
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Teiser:        Did  you  say  that  you  had  other  clubs   that  you  belonged  to? 

Shumate:      [pause]      I   think  I  mentioned  when  I   talked  about  my  medical 
career  that  I  have  been  president  of  the  St.  Mary's  Hospital 
Clinical  Staff  at  one  time  and  president  of   the  San  Francisco 
Dermatological  Society  which  is  really  all  northern  California. 
I  am  also  a  past  president  of   the  San  Francisco  Catholic 
Physicans'   Guild.      I  guess   I've  been  co-chairman  of  the  San 
Francisco  Birthday  Celebration   (we  talked  about   that)    since  1959, 
I  was   the  director  on  the  advisory  board  for  many  years  of  the 
Helpers  of   the  Holy  Souls. 

Teiser:        What  is   that? 


Shumate: 


Teiser: 
Shumate: 


The  Helpers   are  a  small  group  of  nuns   in  San  Francisco,   a  part 
of  an  international  order.      For  many  years   they  visited  and 
nursed  the  poor.     Often  they   entered  homes  where  the  visiting 
nurses   refused  to  go.      The  Helpers  not  only  nursed  but  cleaned 
the  dirty  rooms   and  cooked  for  the  ailing  persons.     As  I  have 
not  had  any   close  contact  with  this  group  for  many  years,   I  am 
not  sure  they  still  are  able  to  perform  these  duties. 


Their  headquarters  were  located  in 
the  old  State  Normal  School,  now  the  UC 
Cyril  Tobin  was  president  of  the  board, 
placed  Ted  [Martin]  O'Dea  as  president, 
in  having  O'Dea  become  president  of  the 
is  now  replaced  by  Cyril  Tobin's  nephew 


a  building  across   from 
Extension.      In  the  1950s 
Later  he  resigned  and 
He  also  was  instrumental 
Hibernia  Bank.      O'Dea 
Mickey    [Michael]   Tobin. 


Cyril  Tobin — I'll  never  forget.     Once  the  Community  Chest 
cut  the  budget  for  the  Helpers  of  the  Holy  Souls.      The  budget, 
I   think,  was  only   $15,000  from  the  Community  Chest,  but  they  cut 
it  a  thousand  or  so.     When  Mr.    Tobin  was   told  that,   he  said, 
"Well,  we'll  see  to  that.      They'll  either  give  it  back  or  the 
Hibernia  Bank  doesn't  give  them  anything  this  year."     He  was   a 
very  positive  man  who  was  not  afraid  to  express  his  views  very 
definitely. 

I  was  on   the  staff  of  the  hospitals.      I  mentioned,   I   think, 
the  San  Francisco  General  and  the  Laguna  Honda,   and  I   think 
I  mentioned  I  was   on  the  staff  before  the  war  at  Franklin.      I 
forgot  probably,    that  I  was  on  the  staff  for  quite  a  number  of 
years  at  Mt.    Zion.     Although  I  was  never  closely  associated  with 
them,    from  1950   to    '58  I  was  on  their  staff. 

How  in  the  world  did  you  get  around? 

It  was  much  easier  at  that   time.      Besides  being  younger  and  more 
active,   it  was   easier  because  if  you  belonged  to   a  hospital  staff 
at  that  time,  you  did  not  have  the  obligations   that  they  do  at  the 
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Shumate:     present  time.     We  didn't  have   the  meetings,  meetings,   meetings 
that  they   do  now.      A  great  many   doctors  were  on   the  staffs  of 
numerous  hospitals.      I  was  on  at  St.    Francis   too.      Although  I 
didn't  have  patients   there,    I  was  on   the  staff  and  now  and   then 
would  be  called  in  for  a  consultation.     But  now  with  the  obligations 
of  going   to   these  meetings   and  all  of  the  book  work  you  have  to 
do,  most  doctors  are  not  affiliated  with  more  than  one  or  two 
hospitals . 

Teiser:       When  you  were  on  the  staff,   did  that  really  just  mean   that  you 
were  available  for  consultation? 

Shumate:     As  a  specialist,  yes,  but  you  had  the  right   to  enter  patients   in 
the  hospital   too.     But  now  you  have  many  more  obligations. 

Teiser:        Is  it  any  better  or  worse? 

Shumate:     Well,    I  don't  know.      It's  part  of  the  way  things  go  now. 

Teiser:       Are   there  more  specialists   than  there  used  to  be? 

Shumate:      Oh,  many  more  than  what  there  were  in  the  thirties,  but  I  don't 
think  it  has  increased  very  much  in  the  last   twenty  years.      In 
fact,  many  of  the  younger  men  are  going  into  internal  medicine, 
or  a  general  practice  because  there's  more  demand  for  it.      There 
are  so  many  specialists   that  it  balances  out. 

I  also  served  for  several  years  in  the  early   1950s  on  the 
Board  of  Directors  of   the  Jesuit   retreat  house  in  Los  Altos , 
known  as   El  Retiro.      The  directors  worked  there,   aiding  the 
priests   to  see  that  the  retreat  house  was   filled  with  men  each 
weekend.     For  the  last   ten  years  the  members  have  decreased,   and 
the  retreat  only  lasts   from  Friday  to  Sunday  afternoon;   formerly 
they  started  on  Thursday.     El  Retiro  is  a  beautiful  place  and  has 
the  facilities   for  about  100  men. 

The  physical  plant  is  magnificent  and  was  built  by  private 
donations  over  many  years,   such  as   the  Dollar-a-Month  Club.      In 
recent  years,  with  the  changes   that  have  taken  place,    the  retreat 
membership  has   changed.      They  have  some  retreats   for  married 
couples  now,   and  they  have  more  priest  retreats,   and  even 
retreats   for  women. 

Many  of  the  groups  in  the  past  were  under  influential  captains 
like  Frank  Barrett   and  Charley    [Charles  L.]   Horney  and  Paul  Fay, 
Sr.   and  so  on,  who  had  enough  influence  to  bring  down  a  large 
group.      Those  men  have  disappeared  from  the  scene  and  no  one 
really  has   taken  their  place  with  the  influence  that   they  had, 
and  so  many  of   the  groups  now  are  just  parish  groups.      The  only 
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Shumate:   retreats  that  continue  somewhat  like  in  the  past  are  the 

policemen  and  the  firemen,  which  still  are  very  large.  The 
dental  group  is  very  large,  too. 

I  think  I  mentioned  that  USF  gave  me  a  doctor  of  humane 
letters,  an  honorary  doctorate.   I  think  that  was  in  1970. 
I  was  made  a  fellow  of  the  California  Historical  Society.   I 
received  from  the  Conference  of  California  Historical  Societies 
an  award  of  recognition  a  number  of  years  ago. 

Teiser:   You've  had  other  honors  you  have  not  mentioned;  and  positions. 

Shumate:   I've  had  a  few,  I  guess  you'd  call  them  honors,  given  during  the 
time  of  more  or  less  interest.   I've  been  elected  a  fellow 
of  the  Gleeson  Library  Associates  and  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Ina  Coolbrith  Circle,  which  still  goes  on. 

Teiser:   It's  poetry,  is  it  not? 

Shumate:   It's  an  organization  that  sort  of  worships  the  memory  of  Ina 
Coolbirth,  and  they  meet  once  a  month  and  they  still  sponsor 
poetry  contests  and  so  forth.   They  have  their  headquarters  in 
San  Francisco  but  their  annual  banquet  is  in  Berkeley. 

I  am  also  a  honorary  member  of  the  Sonoma  Preservation  League- 
an  active  group  in  the  city  of  Sonoma  and  the  Valley  of  the  Moon. 


The  San  Francisco  Bicentennial 


Shumate:   I  was  asked  by  Mayor  Alioto  to  be  the  chairman  of  the  San  Francisco 
Bicentennial,  but  I  refused.  However,  I  did  take  over  the  chairman 
ship  of  its  history  committee. 

The  bicentennial,  I  do  not  think,  developed  into  what  it 
should  have  been  for  reasons  which  are  probably  too  long  to  go 
into. 

[telephone  rings;  interruption] 
Teiser:   You  were  talking  about  the  San  Francisco  bicentennial  celebration. 

Shumate:  After  I  refused  the  chairmanship,  the  bicentennial  committee's 

opinion  was  that  Bob  Gros  would  take  it,  but  apparently  he  didn't 
wish  to.  Paul  Fay,  much  to  my  surprise,  wanted  to  be  chairman. 
He  was  nominated;  no  one  objected;  and  he  was  elected  chairman. 
Some  of  the  members,  including  Mrs.  Raymond  Wilhelm,  the  mayor's 
sister,  were  quite  upset  because  they  felt  (and  probably  rightly) 
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Shumate:      that  this   appointment  should  have  been  from  the  mayor's  office 
rather  than  from  his   committee,   and  furthermore,   although  Paul 
Fay  had  great  ability  unfortunately — and  I  say  unfortunately — 
he  announced  to  various  people  that  he  was  a  candidate  for  mayor 
of  San  Francisco.     Well,    that  meant  that  some  of  the  supervisors 
who  had  the  same  idea  were  not  very  pleased  with  the  bicentennial 
group.     And  the  mayor,  not  having  appointed  him  and  not  maybe 
being  in  favor  of  his   campaign  for  mayor,  was   cool.     So  Fay 
didn't  have  the  financial  support  that  was   expected  from  the   city. 
Later  some  of   the  key  people  on  the  executive  committee  resigned 
because  they  didn't  think  we  were  doing  things   correctly — this 
included  Ellen  Newman    (Mrs.   Walter  Newman),    for  example,    Cyril 
Magnin's   daughter,   a  very  bright   lady.      Other  members  of  the 
executive  committee  felt  that  we  should  broaden  our  base  by 
bringing  in  people  from  the  third  world. 

In  some  ways   that  is  good,  but  in  some  ways,   as   far  as  I'm 
concerned,   it  was  a  disaster  because  they  objected  to  everything, 
and  they  asked  and  got  money  from  the  bicentennial,   and  we  didn't 
have  a  fantastic  amount.      They  put  out  a  publication,    for  instance, 
that  was   financed  by  the  bicentennial  which  attacked  the  mayor, 
and  Mr.  Magnin,   and  other  people  who  were  connected  with  it,   and 
accused  them  of  about   everything.      The  money  was   right   from  the 
city's  bicentennial  funds   for  the  pamphlet-type  periodical  that 
they  were  publishing.      So  you  can  see  that  it  was   a  messed- up 
thing.     As   things   got  maybe  a  little  bit  worse,  Paul  Fay  resigned 
and  Charlotte  Mailliard,  who  was  on  the  executive  committee, 
then  placed  her  friend,  Mrs.   Jean  McClatchy,     as   chairman. 
Admiral  John  Harlee,   a  friend  of  Paul  Fay,   had  worked  with  him 
during   the  war.      He  was  a  very  fine  man,   and  he  was  brought  in, 
but  he  resigned  also  around  this  time. 

So,  with   reduced  funds,  Mrs.  McClatchy     ran   the  bicentennial 
most  of  the  year.     However,   her  background  in  history  or 
celebrations  was  nil.      I  don't  think  we  accomplished  a  great  deal, 
and  in  the  summing  up  of  what  was   done,    I   think  our  history 
committee — I  don't   like  to  boast,  but  I  think  maybe  we  accomplished 
a  little  bit  more  than  the  others.     We  at  least  placed  a  couple 
of  plaques ,   and  had  some  of  the  events  which  the  organization  as 
a  whole  took  credit. 

We  had   three  that  came  directly  from  our  committee  which 
I  think  were  of  interest.      The  first  event  of   the  bicentennial 
occurred  when  we  dedicated  a  plaque,  placed  near  Lake  Merced,   on 
December  4,   1974.      This  was   the  campsite  of  the  Fernando 
Rivera  y  Moncada  expedition.     Two  hundred  years  earlier   (Dec. 
4,   1774)    this  group   camped  at  that  site.      The  importance  of  this 
expedition  is   twofold:      the  discovery   that   the  San  Francisco  harbor 
entrance  was  not  related  to  Point  Reyes,   as  thought,  but  some  30 
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Shumate:  miles  south,  and  the  establishment  of  the  fact  that  the  "great 
estuary"  is  a  distinct  entity  with  its  own  outlet,  the  Golden 
Gate.   They  were  the  first  Europeans  to  view  the  Golden  Gate  at 
close  range. 

In  August  1975  was  a  celebration  of  the  opening  of  the 
Golden  Gate  by  Juan  Manuel  de  Ayala  commanding  the  boat  San 
Carlos .   In  August  5,  1775,  the  San  Carlos  became  the  first 
known  ship  manned  by  Europeans  to  enter  the  Bay.   I  appointed 
Herb  [Herbert]  Garcia  to  head  this  celebration  and  he  did  a  fine 
job.   (Mr.  Garcia,  a  retired  U.S.  colonel  is  now  the  executive 
director  of  the  San  Mateo  Historical  Association.)  However,  I 
was  master  of  ceremonies,  and  had  not  only  Mayor  Alioto  present, 
but  also  the  Ambassador  from  Spain,  His  Excellency  Jaime  Alba. 
A  plaque  was  unveiled  at  Aquatic  Park. 

A  third  event  of  interest  was  the  bicentennial  of  the 
arrival  of  Anza,  who  in  March  1776  selected  the  sites  of  the 
Mission  and  the  Presidio  at  what  is  now  San  Francisco.   I 
appointed  to  head  this  commemoration  George  Dean,  president  of 
the  Fort  Point  and  Army  Museum  Association.  He  is  a  most  energetic 
and  hard  working  gentleman,  and  he  had  this  celebration  at  Fort 
Point.   This  event  was  a  marked  success,  even  though  it  was  a 
bitter  cold  day  at  Fort  Point. 

Then  in  June  we  had  the  usual  annual  birthday  of  San  Francisco 
celebration.   This  was  similar  to  the  past  "parties"  but  on  a 
larger  scale.  We  used  two  rooms  at  the  Officers  Club  at  the 
Presidio,  and  had  over  750  for  the  luncheon.  Mrs.  Gerald  Applegarth 
and  myself  were  co-chairmen.   The  Mass,  being  a  special  event,  was 
held  in  the  Basilica  of  Mission  Dolores,  instead  of  the  small 
Mission  chapel  we  usually  use.   The  church  was  packed.   The  homily 
was  given  by  the  Bishop  of  Stockton,  a  former  pastor  of  the  Mission, 
Bishop  Merlin  Guilfoyle. 

In  general  the  city's  bicentennial  was  not  outstanding. 
Much  could  have  been  done  if  there  had  not  been  so  much  strife. 
I  am  pleased  with  what  the  history  committee  did,  as  outlined 
above,  but  not  what  the  committee  as  a  whole  did. 


City  Politi_cs_^and  Mpre_on  jleceiit_Mayors 


Shumate:   I'm  on  the  board  of  the  Civic  League  of  Improvement  Clubs. 
Teiser:   That's  an  interesting  organization. 
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Shumate:     Well,   it's  not  what  it  used  to  be  by  any  means.    It  used  to  be 
a  very  powerful  group.      It  made  endorsements,    and   they  were 
printed  and  sent  to  every  voter  in  the  city.      They  do  not  have 
the  money   to  do  that  now  or  put  up  signboards   like  they  did  in 
the  past.     It  costs  a  great  deal  of  money  to  do  it,   and 
candidates   used  to  pay   for  that.      They  would  put  up  a  thousand 
dollars  or  something  like  that  if  they  were  endorsed  by  the  Civic 
League  of  Improvement  Clubs.     But   they  no  longer  do  that  because 
the  Civic  League  does  not  have  that  influence.      So   the  Civic 
League  themselves  have  to   do  what   they   can,   so   there's  very  little 
advertisement  of  who  are  the  candidates   that  are  endorsed. 

The  leaders  of  this   are  some  of  the  older-timers   like 
Mayor    [Elmer]   Robinson  and  Ben  Swig.      Jim  Rudden   (James  J.    Rudden) 
is  also  an  old-time  political  figure  who  is  active  in  the  Civic 
League. 

Teiser:        Its  name  suggests   that  it  was  made  up  of  the  same  kind  of 

neighborhood  representation  that  we're  supposed  to  have  now  in 
the  voting  system. 

Shumate:     Yes,   I  presume  at  one  time  it  was  that.      It's  no  longer  that  but 
most  of  the  neighborhood  groups  who  were  in  it  were  merchant 
groups,   like  the  Fillmore  Street  Merchants   and  the  Divisadero, 
etcetera.      Those  business  merchant  associations  have  not  the 
influence  or  the  power  now.     The  neighborhood  groups  of   today 
are  entirely  a  different  set-up  and  do  not  represent  the  merchants, 

Teiser:        Did  the  Civic  League  mostly  represent  small  business,    large 
business  or  what? 

Shumate:      I  would  say  that  their  membership  was  more  in  the  small  business, 
but   the  leaders  were  more  in  bigger  business.      But  as   I  said  many 
of  them  are  old-timers   connected  with  the  Democratic  party — the 
conservative  wing — and  are  not  the  ones  who  are  so  influential 
at  the  present  time.      They're  not   the  Burton-Moscone-Willie  Brown 
type  at  all.     Mostly  the  Swig,   Cyril  Magnin,  Rudden  wing,   a 
conservative  group.     Of  course,   Robinson  is   a  Republican. 

Teiser:       Mayor  Robinson  had  ever  so  much  more  influence  than  just  his  job 
as  mayor  would  imply,   hadn't  he? 

Shumate:     Mayor  Robinson  came  into  mayorship  more  or  less   through  the 

lodges,   especially  the  Knights  of  Pythias,   one  of  the  first  that 
he  was   involved  with,    an  organization  that  I   don't  know  if   it 
even  exists   any  more.     But  he  also  was   and  is   the  head  of  the 
Woodlawn  Cemetery,    the  Masonic  cemetery.      He's  made  most  of   the 
appointments   there  and  they're  all  highly  paid.      The  cemetery  is 
a  very  lucrative  business.      It's  open  to  other  people  besides 
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Shumate:     Masons  now,   and  beautifully  kept  up,   a  well  run  organization,  but 
it's   also  a  good  paying  thing.     He's   a  very  wealthy  man.     He  had 
connections  with  many  other  organizations.     But   I  would  say  that 
his  power  base,   if  you  want   to   call  it   that,  was   the  lodges, 
especially  the  Masonic  lodge.      They  again  are  not  as   influential 
in  the  city  as   they  were  at  one  time.      It's   just  the  changing 
times.     He  was,    I  would  say,   a  very   capable  politician.     Mayor 
Robinson,   or  Judge  Robinson  as  his  old  friends   call  him,   is  now 
overweight   and  does  not  see  well,   but  still  has   a  fine  brain. 
At  one  time  he  was  not  friendly  with  Mayor  Christopher,  but  they 
are  now  firm  friends,   and  work  together  on  many  things. 

Teiser:        My  impression  of  him  was   that  in  contrast   to  someone  like  Rolph, 
say,  who  had  a  great  deal  of  popular  appeal  and  perhaps  much 
political  clout  but  also  had  a  very  broad  following,    that 
Robinson  had  a  very  narrow  but  very  powerful   following.      Is  that 
correct? 

Shumate:      I  don't  know  the  answer  to   that,  but  I  believe  it  has   some  truth. 
Mayor  Rolph  was  in  office,   as  you  know,   from  1911  until  he  was 
elected  governor  in  the  early  thirties.     He  was  re-elected  and 
re-elected.     He  had  a  good  organization  throughout   the   city — the 
Rolph  machine  if  you  want  to  call  it  that.      I  never  heard  it 
called  that,  but  you  could  call  it   that,  because  he  had  the  city 
divided  in  districts   and  so  forth.      Rossi  continued  with   the 
mantle  of  Rolph  until  he  was  defeated  in  a  three-way  race  that 
split  the  votes.     Mayor   [Roger]   Lapham  had  no  political  organiza 
tion.      I  would  say  Robinson  probably  had  a  base,   a  political 
base,   and  maybe  Christopher  too  with  the  Greek  community,  but 
Alioto  did  not  have  any.     Alioto  never  built  up  an  organization. 
He  was  purely,    I  would  say,   a  one-man  power.     He  had  friends  like 
Ben  Swig  and  Walter  Shorenstein  and  the  other  people  of  the 
Democratic  group   that  provided  funds,   but   I  would  say  that  he 
didn't  organize  any  kind  of  a  machine.     He  was  dependent  on  himself 
for  everything  and  was   able  to  do  it  because  of  his  brilliance. 

Shelley  had  the  backing  of  the  Democratic  party  which  aided 
in  his   election,   and  Moscone,   of  course,  had  the  backing  of  the 
more  liberal  Democrats,    the  Burtons   and  Willie  Brown,   etcetera. 


Writings  on  California  History 


Shumate:      Do  we  have  time  to  go  into  publications  or  not? 

Teiser:        If  you  want  to  start  now,   yes,   fine.      Let  me  just  put   a  little 

introduction  onto  this  while  you're  looking  at  them  there.  Dr. 
Shumate  has  written  about  California  history  for  many  years.  He 
has  no  bibliography,  but  he  has  here  in  his  study  copies  of  most 
of  the  articles  and  books  he  has  written. 
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Teiser:   Do  you  remember  the  first  time  you  ever  appeared  in  print? 

Shumate:  No,  I  don't.  One  of  the  first  certainly  was  when  my  friend 

Edgar  Kahn  was  putting  out  a  little  booklet  in  19 — I  don't  know 
whether  it  would  be  '48  or  '58 — and,  what  would  be  MCMLVIII. 
Would  that  be  '58  or  '48? 

Teiser:   I  would  think  it  would  be  '48. 

Shumate:   It  was  put  out  by  the  Roxburghe  Club  or  at  least  has  the  imprint 
of  the  Roxburghe  Club  and  was  called  Seven  Pioneer  San  Francisco 
Libraries.   They  had  libraries  of  The  Society  of  California 
Pioneers,  The  Bancroft  (which  Hammond  wrote)  and  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  the  Mechanics  Institute,  Sutro,  San  Francisco  Public 
and  the  Gleeson  Library  of  USF,  which  I  wrote  an  article  on.   I 
think  that  was  the  first  I  wrote.   I  may  be  mistaken.   I  had  a 
couple  of  small  medical  things,  but  I've  forgotten  what  they 
were  except  one  during  the  war. 

Teiser:   Were  they  technical, medical  or  historical  medical? 

Shumate:  No,  they  were  technical  including  a  survey  we  made  in  Oklahoma 
during  the  war  on  VD. 

The  other  historical  articles,  there  was  one  in  1972  in  the 
Quarterly  News-Let ter  of  the  Book  Club  of  California — do  you  want 
these  listed  or  not? 

Teiser:   Yes,  go  ahead;  just  tell  a  little  about  them. 

Shumate:   It  was  called  "Coppa's  Revisted,"  and  that  was  about  Coppa's 

restaurant.   The  Book  Club  published  a  book  on  the  Coppa  murals, 
a  very  good  one  incidentally,*  and  I  ran  into  some  more  material 
on  some  of  the  people  that  are  in  the  murals,  and  I  wrote  a  little 
article.   It  was  1972,  twenty-two  years  after  the  book  on  the 
murals . 

Teiser:   By  the  early  seventies  you  were  working  a  lot  in  history. 

Shumate:  Yes,  I'd  say  so.   I  was  not  practicing  so  much.   I  don't  know 
whether  I  was  retired  in  '72. 


*Warren  Unna,  The  Coppa  Murals ,  1952 
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Teiser: 

Shumate: 
Teiser: 


When  did  you  start  seriously  doing  research  and  writing?     How 
did  all  of   this  begin? 

I  think  it   came  gradually.      It  was   certainly  not  sudden. 

You  began  reading  without  thoughts  of  writing  at  first,    is   that 
right? 


Shumate:      Oh,   yes,    I  wouldn't  have  thought  of  writing  because  writing 
is  very  difficult  for  me.      I  tried  to  avoid  writing  any  book 
reviews  because  it  took  a  lot  of  time,  not   to  read  the  book 
but   to  write  the  reviews.      And  also  I  don't   like  to  hurt 
people's   feelings.      I  notice  I  did  do  one  review  of  San  Francisco; 
From  Hamlet   to  City  by  Roger  Lotchin.      I   reviewed  that  in  the 
Pacific  Historian. 


Teiser:       What  was   the  date  of   that? 

Shumate:      I  think  that  was  in  '74. 

Teiser:        Did  you  give  it  a  sympathetic  review? 

Shumate:     Well,    I  saw  mistakes   in  it.      It's   a  good  book  when  I   think  about 
it  now.      I  saw  the  mistakes   that  I   didn't  like  but  I  shouldn't 
have  been  as  harsh  as   I  was  in  the  review  because  it's   a  good 
book.      [telephone  rings;   interruption] 

[Interview  16:     August  22,    1979]## 

Shumate:      About  little  things   in  publications,   I   thought   that  I  might  mention 
first  a  very  minor  thing.      There  used  to  be   (since  the  death  of 
Hobart  Lovett  it's  stopped)   but  it  used  to  be  that  the  local 
chapter  of  the  Clampers  had  a  little  publication  from  time  to  time, 
and  it  was   called  The Vituscan.      I  had  several  small  articles 
in  it  pertaining  mostly  to   things   I  found  in  the  newspapers   in 
the  1850s   and  sixties. 

Teiser:        Regarding   the  Clampers? 

Shumate:     Yes,    that's   right.      They  were  published  in  that.      Then  there 

were  quite  a  few  ECV  keepsakes  that  I  wrote.      There  is  one  about 
Carl  Wheat,  when  we  put  up  the  plaque  for  Carl  Wheat  in  Murphys 
in  1964.      Then  there  was   a  keepsake  throwing  new  light  on  the 
"dark  ages"  of  the  Clampers.      It  was  usually  thought  by  the 
rejuvenators  of  the  Clampers   like  Carl  Wheat  that  between  the 
dates   roughly  of   1900  and  through  the  revival  of   1930  there  was 
no  activity.     However,   I  was  able  to  find  that   that  was  not  true 
and  from  time  to  time  there  was   activity  in  certain  places,  mostly 
between  1900  and  1918,   and  that  was   the  basis  of  that  article. 
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Teiser:   These  are  keepsakes  for  the  Clampers? 

Shumate:  Yes,  that's  right.   There  is  one  called  "The  Senator's  Dastardly 
Deed,"  and  that  was  pertaining  to  some  newspaper  reports  of  an 
incident  that  took  place  in  the  state  capitol  at  Benicia  concerning 
the  Clampers. 

Also  I  wrote  about  a  "ECV  Saloon"  which  existed  in  Murphys 
in  1853.   The  Clampers  placed  a  plaque  on  Murphys  main  street 
marking  the  site  of  this  saloon,  and  I  was  chairman  at  this 
event  and  presented  the  keepsake. 

I  also  wrote  a  Clamper  article  about  snow  shoe  races  at 
Rowland  Flat  in  Sierra  County  in  1869.   These  races,  sponsored  by 
the  ECV  were  possibly  the  first  ski  races  not  only  in  California 
but  in  the  United  States.   Snowshoe  Thompson  was  a  participant 
in  these  races. 

t 

Another  keepsake  related  to   the  Washington's  Birthday  Ball 
at  Placerville  in  1856  in  which   the  floor  committee  represented 
an  interesting  group.      There  was  the  future  artist,  William  L. 
Marple,    the  future  banker,  Abraham  Seligman,   and  others. 

I  also  wrote  several  Clamper  items,  including  part  of  a 
history  of  ECV  published  in  Stockton  in  1966,  The  story  of  E 
Clampus  Vitus. 

When  I  was  Grand  Historian  for  the  Native  Sons  of   the  Golden 
West,    I  wrote  a  few  short  articles   for  them.     For  example  in 
their  bicentennial  booklet,   in  1976,   I  had  an  article  about 
Benicia  and  the  story  of  Concepcion  Arguello.      In  their  magazine, 
The  Native  Son,    I  wrote  articles  on  the  NSGW  museum  dedications 
in  Columbia,   on  George  Gordon,   Stanford's  homes,   etcetera. 

Another  little  one  was   the  ECVJflews  From  the  Mines    [privately 
printed  in  1960],    just   from  newspapers  mostly  in  the  Red  Bluff 
area,  but  one  pertaining  to  the  Civil  War  and  the  Clampers   in 
Carson  City,  Nevada. 

Teiser:       Who  printed  most  of   the  keepsakes? 

Shumate:      The  better  ones  were  printed  by  Lawton  Kennedy.      The  rest  of  them 
were  just   rough  work.      I  might  add  that  also   I  had  a  couple  of 
small  articles  in  the  statewide  magazine  of  the  Clampers,   and 
it's   called  The  Clamper. 

There  was  an  article  written — these  are  not  really  in 
chronological  order — in  1964  in  the  Butt erf ield_Express   in  San 
Diego,  which  no  longer  is  published.      It  was   about  Dr.   Beverly 
Cole  and  his  part  in  the  second  Committee  of  Vigilance. 
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Shumate:   I  have  written  articles  for  the  annual  keepsakes  of  the  Book 
Club  of  California  in  1966,  1970,  1971,  1974,  1977,  1978,  and 
1979.   I  was  editor  of  the  series  in  1957,  1961,  1967,  1971  and 
1978. 

In  the  medical  field,  I  don't  have  a  list  of  those.   I 
remember  two.  Neither  of  them  are  very  important  in  a  way.  One 
was  on  a  survey  we  made  in  1944  and  was  published  in  '48  in  the 
Journal  of  Venereal  J3is gases,  pertaining  to  a  case  finding 
demonstration  in  Oklahoma  City  during  the  war.   I  also  wrote 
an  obituary  on  Dr.  Alderson,  my  associate,  which  was  in  the 
Archives  of  Dermatology  and  in  the  San  Francisco  Medical  Bulletin. 
I  don't  have  the  date,  but  he  died  in  1952  so  I  presume  that  was 
the  date. 

In  1960  I  wrote  an  article  for  the  Pony  Express  on  the  Rancho 
San  Luis  Gonzaga,  which  was  the  beginning  of  another  work  I  did 
later.   In  1963  I  did  that  little  booklet  A  Visit  to  Rincon  Hill 
and  South  Park. 

Teiser:   Was  that  your  first  work  on  South  Park? 
Shumate:  Yes. 

Teiser:   Do  you  want  to  explain  a  little  about  how  you  got  interested  in 
South  Park? 

Shumate:  Well,  it  was  really  by  accident  I'd  guess.   I  was  having  lunch 
with  George  Harding.   George  Harding  at  that  time  was  head  of 
the  local  chapter  of  the  Clampers ,  and  he  was  organizing  a 
visit  to  Rincon  Hill.  We  were  talking  about  it  and  I  happened 
to  mention  that  I  had  some  material  regarding  George  Gordon  in 
my  house,  and  he  said  that  he  always  liked  to  have  a  keepsake  on 
each  ECV  outing.  So  he  suggested  I  write  something,  and  I  presume 
he  thought  it  would  be  like  some  of  the  keepsakes,  about  one  or 
two  pages,  but  this  developed  into  a  booklet  [eighteen  pages]. 
It  was  done  rather  hurriedly  because  I  was  still  in  the  practice 
of  medicine  and  busy,  so  it  was  done  whenever  I  had  time.   It  was 
done  in  about  three  months.   So  there  are  mistakes  in  it  that  I 
found  later,  and  it  is  not  as  complete  or  as  definite  as  I  would 
like  to  have  it  be.  But  it  was  the  beginning  of  my  interest  in 
George  Gordon,  and  from  that  time  I  have  gathered  material  about 
him  and  about  South  Park  and  Rincon  Hill. 


It  was  printed  by  Roger  Levenson. 
a  great  deal  of  work  for  him. 


George  Harding  had  him  do 
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Teiser:        That  was   the  beginning,    then,   of  your  work  that   culminated  in 
your  1976  book,   The  California  of  George^  Gordon*? 

Shumate:      I  mention  some  of  this  in  the  beginning  of   the  book.      George 
Harding  was  not  alive  when  the  Gordon  book  appeared.      I    think 
he  died  a  month  or  so  before,   and  I  felt  very  sorry,   as   I 
mentioned  in  the  preface  that  he  was   responsible  for  starting 
me  on  the  book. 

In  1969   I  did  a  booklet,   I  guess  you'd  call  it,    for  The 
Bancroft  Library  called  The  Life  of  George  Henry  Goddard,   and 
that  tied  in  to  my  interest  in  the  South  Park  because  Goddard 
was  the  architect  for  South  Park.      I   called  him  an  "artist, 
architect,   survey er,    and  map-maker."     He  was  an  architect,   of 
course,  when  he  designed  South  Park,  but  his  name  is  best  known 
in  California  because  of  being  a  surveyer,   and  also  probably  as 
an  artist.      There's  a  mountain  named  for  Goddard  in  the  King's 
River  area  near  Mt.   Whitney. 

Also,    at  that  time,   or  shortly  before,   I  was  in  England  and 
I  did  see  some  of   the  works  that  Goddard  did  in  London  which 
are  still  preserved.     None  of  his  architectural  work  is  preserved 
in  California. 

I  wrote  for  the  Paulist  Fathers,   at  the  time  of  the  dedication 
of  the  old  St.   Mary's   as  an  official  landmark  of  California  in 
1966 — I  was   a  participant  in  that  dedication  and  wrote  an  article 
which  was  published  in  their  little  monthly  bulletin  that  they 
get  out. 

I  wrote  for  Monsignor   [Francis]   Weber  a  forward  for  his 
book,   Francis  Mora,   Last  of   the  Catalans .     He  was  Bishop  Mora  of 
the  Monterey-Los  Angeles   diocese. 

For  the  California  Historical  Society  Quarterly  in  1967, 
I  wrote  an  article   called  "Rincon  or  Telegraph  Hill:     Robert  Louis 
Stevenson's  Introduction  to  the  South  Seas."     In  1970,   I  wrote 
an  article  in  the  Pacific  Historian  on  sugar,  because  that  was 
the  centennial  of  the  first  successful  beet  sugar  refinery  in  the 
United  States,  which  was  in  California  incidentally. 

Also  in  spring  1979,    the  Pacific  Historian  printed  my  "Note 
on  the  Donner  Party."     This   called  to  attention  that  another 
mountain  man  besides  Jim   [James]    Clyman  warned  the  Donners  about 
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Shumate:      the  Hastings   cutoff.      This  was   Soloman  Sublette.     While  most 

books  mention  Clyman's  warning,   I  found  no   record  of  Sublette' s. 
I   found  in  the  newspapers   in  St.   Louis  and  New  York  several 
months  before   the  tragedy  in  the  Sierra  articles  about  Sublette' s 
return   to   the  states   and  account  of  seeing  the  westward  immigrants. 
He  advised   them  not  to   take  the  Hastings   cutoff,   and  warned  them 
of   the  long  crossing  of   the  desert  on   that  route. 

I  wrote  in  1970,   an  obituary  of  Dr.   Alex  Leonard  for  the 
California  Historical  Society  Quarterly .      In  1971,    I  wrote  for 
the  California  Historical  Society  an   article  that  again  tied  in 
with  South  Park.      It  was   called  "An  Early  Attempt  at  International 
Goodwill,"  which  was   the  story  of  the  great  parade  that  took 
place  in  San  Francisco  when  the  news   came  of  the  fall  of 
Sebastopol  during   the  Crimean  War,    and  the  fight   that  developed 
later  in  the  arena  in  South  Park  where  the  banquet  was  being  held 
and  the  young,    lusty  San  Franciscans  of  that  period  had  a  few 
more  drinks   than  they  should  have  and  started  fighting.      The 
parade  had  been  for  the  Allies   fighting  the  Russians.      This 
included  the  English,   French  and  Italians,    the  latter  referred  to 
at  that  time  as  Sardinians.     Each  group   tried  to  hang  their  flags 
highest  and  the  celebration  developed  into  a  brawl. 

In  1971,   I  wrote  an  obituary   for  the  California  Historical 
Society  on  my   friend  Edgar  Kahn. 

In  1972,    I  wrote  an   article  for  The  Branding  Iron,  which  is 
the  magazine  of   the  Los  Angeles  Westerners.      The  article  was 
entitled  "A  Funeral  in  the  Queen  of  the  Cow  Towns."     It  related 
to  a  grave  of  an  officer  in  the  national  cemetery  of  the  Presidio 
of  San  Francisco.     He  had  been  moved  from  Los  Angeles  when  the 
cemetery  in  Los  Angeles  was   done  away  with.     His   funeral  was  one 
of  the  largest   ever  held  in  Los  Angeles,  where  over  about  half 
the  town  attended  according  to   the  Los  Angeles  newspapers.      It 
was  an  event   that  wouldn't  happen  now,   and  fortunately,    considering 
the  millions   that  live  there. 

I  wrote  an  article  again  on  South  Park  for  The  Pioneer, 
the  publication  of   the  Society  of  California  Pioneers,   of  December 
1975.      I  wrote  a  little  article  in  the  Western  SLates  Jewish 
Historical  Quarterly  of  July  1975,    and  it  was  written  at  the  same 
time  that    [Norton]   Stern,    the  editor,  wrote  on  Los  Angeles  Jewry 
and  Senator   [W.W.]      Stow's  anti-Semitism.      (Stow  Lake  in  Golden 
Gate  Park,   incidentally,   is  named  after  him.)     His   remarks  were 
made  in  the  state  legislature  in  1855,   and  it  so  happened  that  I 
found  some  replies   to   them,  mostly  from  the  northern  part  of  the 
state.      I  gathered  these  together  in  this   little  article  pertaining 
to  the  reaction  to  Stow's   remarks. 
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Shumate:   In  the  California  Historian,  the  magazine  of  the  Conference  of 
the  California  Historical  Society,  in  June  1976  I  wrote  an 
article  on  the  bicentennial  in  San  Francisco. 


In  the  bicentennial  year  of  San  Francisco  in  1976,  The 
Monitor,  the  official  organ  of  the  Archdiocese  of  San  Francisco, 
issued  a  special  edition.  I  wrote  an  article  for  this  issue 
entitled  "The  Founding  of  San  Francisco." 

There  is  an  article  with  my  remarks  about  George  Harding, 
made  after  George's  death,  printed  in  the  Kemble  Collection's 
magazine  called  the  Kemble  Occasional,  in  1976. 

The  most  important  thing  I  have  written  (those  others  are 
all  minor)  was  the  book  on  George  Gordon.   This  was  published  by 
Arthur  Clark.  Later  I  wrote  a  monograph  published  by  the 
University  of  the  Pacific,  on  Francisco  Pacheco. 

Teiser:   The  George  Gordon  book  you  worked  on  over  a  period  of  how  many 
years  was  it? 

Shumate:   I  guess  one  would  say  that  I  got  interested  at  the  time  of  the 
visit  to  South  Park  and  Rincon  Hill  in  1962.  So  I  was 
continuously  collecting  things ,  and  when  I  decided  to  go  ahead 
with  writing  a  book  I  spent  about  two  years  (off  and  on)  reading 
all  of  the  newspapers  for  the  twenty  years  of  his  life  in  San 
Francisco,  1849  to  '69.   It  took  a  long  time. 

Most  of  it  was  done  in  San  Francisco.  Quite  a  few  of  the 
newspapers  are  up  at  the  California  Historical  Society  (those 
are  bound  ones) ,  and  at  Sutro  they  have  a  good  run  of  the  Alta 
California.  The  ones  at  Sutro  are  not  bound,  unfortunately, 
and  are  in  poor  condition.  The  California  Historical  Society 
ones  were  obtained  on  permanent  loan  from  the  de  Young  Museum. 

I  also  read  some  microfilm  reading  in  the  public  library,. 
but  their  microfilm  readers  are  so  poor  there,  it's  almost 
impossible.   In  contrast,  The  Bancroft  has  fine  readers.  But  I 
don't  believe  The  Bancroft,  during  most  of  that  time,  had  the 
marvelous  reading  rooms  they  have  now,  which  are  so  deluxe,  the 
best  that  I  know  of,  in  fact.  Of  course,  I  did  other  microfilm 
reading  in  Sacramento  at  the  State  Library  and  down  at  the 
Huntington  Library. 

Teiser:   Then  you  collected  manuscripts  of  your  own,  and  you  also  used 
other  miscellaneous  materials. 
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Shumate:  Yes,  I  had  a  fair  amount  of  material  on  Gordon  that  came  from 
Dr.  Leonard's  collections,  because  Dr.  Leonard  had  material  on 
almost  anything  you  could  think  of  piled  in  his  house.  Before 
he  got  ill  he  had  sold  me  some  of  the  material,  and  some  of  it 
I  found  when  I  went  through  his  house  after  his  death  although 
not  too  much  at  that  time. 

Teiser:        So  you  had  been  interested  that  much? 
Shumate:      Through  the  years. 

Teiser:        The  Pacheco  book,   Francisco  Pacheco  of  Pacheco  Pass,*   that  ties 
in  with   that  earlier  article  on  Rancho  San  Luis  Gonzaga? 

Shumate:     Yes,   exactly,  which  was   done  much  earlier.      I've  been  collecting 
things  on   that  since,   oh,    1948  or   '50,   I  guess.     Whenever  I  saw 
a  mention  of  Francisco  Pacheco,   I  would  make  a  note  of  it. 
However,    I  had  two  books  at  home  which  I  had  read  before  I 
was   really  interested  in  writing  a  biography  about  Pacheco,    that 
had  references   to  Pacheco.      I  only  by  chance  found  the  references, 
just  before  the  printing.      One  was   in  Monsignor  James   Culleton's, 
Academy  Scrapbook   (Academy  of  California  Church  History,  Fresno, 
California),    the  other  in  Marie  Walsh's  Mission  Bells  o,f 
California.      They  both   tell  of  Pacheco 's  gift  of  bells  to   the 
San  Carlos   Church  in  Monterey.      Neither  had  Francisco  Pacheco's 
name  in  the  index. 

That  was   typical  of  a  couple  of   things   that  I  had  not  put 
down  in  notes  because  I  had  read  them  before  I  was   interested. 


Teiser: 


So  the  material  was  all  here,   and  I  decided  to  put   it   together, 
and  it  was  much  easier  to  put  it  together  than  it  was   for  Gordon 
because  Gordon  was  much  more  complicated  and  there  were  many  more 
unknowns.      And  I   didn't  go  into   the  depth  with  Francisco  Pacheco 
that  I  attempted  to  do  with  Gordon.     With  Gordon  there  are  still 
some  things   that  I  don't  know  the  answers   to  and  probably  won't. 

The  Gordon  book  was  very  well  reviewed,   as   I   remember,   and  sold 
out. 


Shumate:     Yes,   it  sold  out  and  the  price  is  now  somewhat  higher, 
had  excellent  reviews. 


It 


Teiser:   How  large  an  edition  was  it? 
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Shumate:     One   thousand.     Pacheco  was   1,000  also. 
Teiser:        And  that  has   sold  well? 

Shumate:      It  sold  well.      I  don't  know  whether  it's  selling  now.      ([added 
January,   1980]     The  book  sold  out.   There  will  be  a  second 
edition.)      It  sold  half  of  it,   about  500,  without  any  trouble. 
The  place  where  possibly  it  would  sell,   in  Merced  County  and 
San  Benito,   for  example,   near  the  pass,   do  not  have  active 
historical  societies,   so  it's  hard  to  get   the  word  out  so   to 
speak  that  there's  such  a  book  there.     And  because  of  the  low 
price,   the  book  dealers  do  not  like  to  handle  it.     They  really 
don't  have  bookstores   in  either  town,  but  they   do  sell  some 
books   in  stationery  stores.     But  the  price  is   such  that  they  don't 
handle  it.      It  has   to  be  really  handled  from  the  University  of 
the  Pacific. 

t 

Also,  we  really  haven't  had  many  reviews  on  it.  Kevin  Starr 
wrote  a  general  article  [in  the  San  Francisco  Examiner]  that  was 
good,  and  William  Hogan  right  afterward  wrote  a  very  nice  article 
in  the  Chronicle,  but  there  haven't  been  too  many.   I  got  a 
letter  the  other  day  from  Doyce  Nunis  that  he  reviewed  it,  and 
favorably,  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  Quarterly,  which  of  course, 
will  have  very  little  effect  on  sales  I  would  think.  But  it 
hasn't  appeared  in  any  of  the  local  publications.   In  fact, 
although  I  had  an  advertisement  in  the  California  Historical 
Society  Quarterly,  they  didn't  even  have  it  in  the  list  of  new 
books  until  later.  So  it  hasn't  had  a  great  deal  of  publicity 
so  far.   ([added  in  1979]  Since  the  interview,  many  reviews 
have  appeared,  all  very  favorable,  and  the  book  is  virtually  sold 
out.) 

Teiser:   Let  me  put  something  on  the  record,  if  I  may.  With  each  of  these 
books  we  gave  you  some  help.  Let  me  explain  for  posterity  what 
kind  of  help  this  was.  The  research  is  yours.  You  gave  us  a 
first  draft.  As  I  remember,  we  simply  marked  up  that  handwritten 
draft  with  suggestions,  handed  it  back  to  you,  and  you  re-wrote 
it,  and  it  came  back  to  us  and  we  typed  it.  Sometimes  it  went 
back  and  forth  several  times. 

Shumate:  Well,  that's  true,  but  you  aided  greatly. 

Teiser:   People  think  that  editing  means  rewriting.   I  guess  that's  why 
I'm  putting  this  in.  We  did  not  rewrite  it. 

Shumate:   There  is  one  important  thing,  though,  you  left  out,  and  that  is 
that,  for  instance  on  the  Gordon  book,  you  broke  my  heart  from 
time  to  time  because  you  deleted  things.   I  can  understand  why 
because  when  one  is  writing  something,  an  amateur  anyhow,  they 
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Shumate:   get  involved  in  some  minor  thing  and  go  off  on  a  tangent,  and  I 
found  myself  doing  it.  Some  of  those  tangents  took  about  two 
months  to  find  an  answer,  so  when  they  were  deleted  I  was  quite 
upset,  but  otherwise  the  book  would  have  gone  on  and  on,  and  it 
wouldn't  have  been  regarding  Gordon.   It  would  have  been  off  on 
too  many  side  issues  which  were  interesting  to  me,  but  not  to 
the  main  subject.  I  can  see  why  they  were  cut. 

Teiser:   It  was  for  the  continuity. 

Shumate:  Yes,  so  it  would  flow,  and  people  have  praised  the  idea  that  it 
flowed  very  well.   If  we'd  had  notes,  which  that  book  didn't 
have,  possibly  some  of  these  side  issues  could  have  been  in 
footnotes.   It  broke  my  heart  to  take  out  some  of  these  things 
which  I  thought  were  interesting.   Some  things  were  deleted  in 
the  Goddard  book,  which  I  still  don't  think  should  have  been. 
Bob  [Robert]  Becker  deleted  them,  and  George  Hammond  told  me 
later  that  he  thought  it  should  have  been  left  in,  for  example 
what  happened  to  Goddard's  descendents.  One  grandson  was  mayor 
of  Sacramento.  I  thought  some  of  that  was  of  some  interest. 


Teiser:   What  are  you  working  on  now? 

Shumate:   I  am  working  on  another  subject  that  I  don't  think  is  too 

important,  very  frankly,  but  Paula  Fat jo  was  fascinated  by  it 
and  I  decided  to  do  something  with  it.   That  was  the  dictation 
of  Joseph  Manano  Pablo  Malarin,  who  was  Francisco  Pacheco's 
son-in-law.   In  1891  he  dictated  it  to  an  agent  of  [Hubert  Howe] 
Bancroft's.  Part  of  it  is  interesting.  When  he  was  a  youth,  he 
went  to  Hartnell  School  and  then  was  sent  to  the  Hudson's  Bay 
School  way  up  in  Fort  Vancouver,  and  then  later  to  Lima,  Peru  to 
obtain  his  education.   For  a  young  boy,  to  be  away  from  home  and 
in  such  far  distant  places,  especially  of  that  period,  is 
somewhat  remarkable. 

So  what  I've  done  on  that  is  write  a  forward  about  Francisco 
Pacheco  and  who  Malarin  was,  and  add  some  of  the  things  that  he 
left  out  of  his  dictation.  Also  I  added  notes,  and  these  notes 
are  necessary  because  the  man  who  took  the  dictation  spelled  every 
Spanish  name  wrong  and  it  is  hard  to  determine  who  some  of  the 
persons  are.  This  will  be  published  by  the  California  History 
Center  at  De  Anza  College,  and  it  will  probably  only  be  for  the 
members  of  the  center,  although  hopefully  some  copies  will  be 
for  sale.   It  would  be  better  to  have  it  in  general  circulation. 
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Future  Projects 


Shumate:   Then  I  have  in  the  back  of  my  mind  a  couple  of  other  things, 

though  whether  I  do  them  or  not  is  another  thing.   One  is  still 
another  Pacheco  item  that  I  think  is  interesting.   It  is  the 
story  of  a  cattle  drive  done  in  the  1850s  from  Pacheco 's  ranch, 
although  Pacheco  didn't  participate  in  it.  An  account  of  this 
was  published  in  a  Salinas  paper.  Where  the  original  is  I  do 
not  know.   This  Salinas  paper  is  not  at  the  Bancroft  or  the 
State  Library,  but  at  the  library  in  Salinas,  and  I  have  not  been 
down  there  to  check.  A  man  had  a  copy  of  it,  a  man  long  dead. 
I  read  the  account  he  had  years  ago. 

Then  I  have  another  thing  which  I'll  probably  never  do 
considering  my  age,  but  I  have  about  eighty  or  ninety  or  more 
pictures  of  South  Park  and  Rincon  Hill,  a  great  many  of  them  of 
the  homes  and  mansions  that  were  there.   I  would  like  to  make 
a  picture  book  with  just  a  line  underneath  each  telling  who 
lived  in  the  house  and  maybe  a  little  bit  more.  Then  I  have  here 
about  three  hundred  names,  more  or  less,  of  people  of  some 
prominence  in  the  building  of  the  city  who  lived  in  that  area. 
I'd  like  to  have  their  names  listed  alphabetically  and  then 
their  approximate  dates,  or  at  least  their  addresses  where  they 
lived,  and  then  maybe  a  map  showing  what  streets  they  lived  in. 
It  would  have  to  be  done  by  numbers  like  1,  2,  3  up  to  300,  so 
you  could  glance  at  the  number  and  then  go  back  to  the  map  and 
see  exactly  where  they  lived. 

Whether  a  book  like  this  would  sell  or  not  is  another  thing, 
or  whether  anyone  would  be  interested.  Many  of  those  families 
died  out,  and  many  of  those  that  had  a  keen  interest  in  that 
area,  having  been  born  there,  are  dead.  People  that  I  interviewed 
in  the  1960s  have  departed,  as  they  were  quite  old  when  I  talked 
to  them.   It  would  be  different  from  David  Myrick's  Telegraph  Hill, 
which  brought  the  story  down  to  the  present,  and  as  a  consequence 
it  did  very  well.   It  sold  several  thousand  copies  and  it's  a 
picture  book.  But  even  if  I  didn't  publish  it,  I'd  like  to  put 
it  together  so  it  would  at  least  be  here  for  the  record. 

Those  are  my  projects  if  I  ever  get  around  to  them.   [laughing] 

I  believe  that  as  far  as  anything  I've  published  or  written, 
that  covers  it,  unless  there's  any  questions  on  any  of  these. 
In  general,  I  would  say  they  were  either  Clamper  or  South  Park  or 
Rincon  Hill  or  Pacheco  subjects. 

Teiser:   The  sugar  one  that  you  mentioned  had  a  connection  with  Gordon, 
didn't  it? 
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Shumate:   Oh,  yes,  certainly,  because  when  I  was  doing  Gordon  I  had  to 
get  interested  in  sugar — first,  because  he  had  the  first 
successful  sugar  refinery  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  which  was  cane 
sugar,  and  then  realizing  as  I  went  into  it  that  beet  sugar  had 
been  used  successfully  since  the  1830s.   The  extracting  of  sugar 
from  sugar  beets  had  been  found  in  France  in  the  1790s  and  became 
quite  successful  in  Germany  and  other  European  countries  by  the 
thirties  and  certainly  spread  over  the  continent.   England,  France, 
Germany,  Russia  and  the  Austria-Hungary  empire  were  the  main 
places. 

They  kept  their  means  of  extracting  it  a  secret  and  while 
it  had  been  attempted  in  the  United  States — in  the  Eastern  United 
States  in  Wisconsin  and  even  by  the  Mormons — they  were  all 
unsuccessful.   That  was  one  of  Gordon's  great  objectives,  to 
develop  sugar  from  beets.  He  was  in  correspondence  with  that 
well-known  farmer,  and  capitalist  in  Napa,  [J.W.]  Osborn,  which 
I  think  the  Gordon  book  mentions.   I  noticed  also  that  [Agoston] 
Haras zthy,  the  so-called  father  of  viticulture  in  California, 
in  his  famous  book  on  viticulture,  includes  an  article  on  beet 
sugar.   There  are  books  published  (some  of  which  I  have)  on  sugar 
in  the  world,  explaining  that  cane  sugar  had  been  used  for  hundreds 
of  years.  Beet  sugar  was  a  modern  thing.   It  only  was  developed 
in  modern  times,  as  just  mentioned. 

The  first  successful  sugar  refinery  in  the  United  States 
did  not  develop  until  1870,  across  the  bay  at  Alvarado,  and  that 
refinery  became  in  recent  times  a  part  of  Holly  Sugar.  Now, 
because  of  the  pressures  of  population,  the  Holly  company  in 
Alvarado  finally  closed,  and  they  sold  their  properties  for  housing 
and  for  industry,  and  I  believe  they're  located  in  Woodland  and 
also  down  at  Oxnard.   [Henry  T.]  Oxnard  was  another  one  of  the 
kings  in  the  sugar  world,  in  southern  California.   I  think  Holly 
has  a  factory  as  well  in  Denver.  But  beet  sugar  is  the  great 
source  of  sugar  now. 

There  is  a  state  official  plaque  over  in  Alvarado  (which  is 
now  part  of  Union  City)  marking  this  site  of  the  first  sugar 
refinery. 

Teiser:   One  thing  that  we  haven't  mentioned  that  I  think  we  should  put 

on  the  record  too  is  that  you  have  been  very  frequently  asked  to 
speak  not  just  at  organization  events  but  to  groups  interested 
in  California  history. 

Shumate:  Well,  I  have  probably  foolishly  talked  on  various  subjects,  but 
I've  tried  recently  especially  not  to  do  so  because  it's  just 
too  much  work  to  get  up  new  talks,  unless  it's  something  I  know 
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Shumate:      about.      So  I  will  talk  if  asked,    and  I  am  talking  this  Thursday, 
for  instance,    to  a  group  on  South  Park  and  Rincon  Hill.      It  is 
a  slide  lecture   (it's  on  slides),   so  it's  very   easy. 

Teiser:       What  group   is   this  one,    for  instance? 

Shumate:      This   is   the  Victorian  Alliance.      They're  interested  in  architecture 
and  preservation,    and  it's  mostly  a  Mission  district  organization. 
I  have  talked  on  that  same  subject  to   the  San  Francisco 
Architectural  Heritage  group  in  the  Haas-Lililienthal  house. 
It  had  a  good  response;   it  was  a  sell-out.      That  was   several 
years   ago.      I  will  talk  at  the  drop  of  a  hat  on  Pacheco  because, 
although  I   don't  make  a  penny  on   the  Pacheco  book,   I'd  like  to 
see  it  sell  out  soon.      I  am  talking   in  the  beginning  of  October 
in  Stockton  to  a  women's  group  on  Pacheco.     But  I  have  not  been 
able  to  get  a  speaking  engagement  either  in  Merced  County  or  San 
Benito  where  I'd  like  to  if  I   could,  because  there  are  no  active 
groups.      I  did  speak  at  the  Contra  Costa  Historical  Society  on 
that  subject  and  they  seemed  to  be  interested,    ([added  1979]   Since 
then  I  did  speak  in  Merced  on  Pacheco.) 

I  have  talked  and  can  talk  without  doing  any  research  on  the 
beginning  of  San  Francisco  because  of  my  close  connection  with  the 
San  Francisco  birthday  celebration,   so   that  subject  is   easy  too. 

Teiser:        It's  hard  to  see  how  you  have  had  time  to  practice  medicine. 

Shumate:      [laughs]     Well,    to  practice  medicine  now,   one  has   to  take  refresher 
courses   and  it's  not  too   difficult  to  do,  but  I  have  decided  not 
to  because  I  deliberately  wish  to  lose  my  license  to  practice 
medicine.      Of   course,    they  won't   take  my  M.D.    away;   nobody   can  do 
that.     The  reason  I'm  doing  that  is  because  I  still  see  some 
patients.      I'm  seeing  some  Thursday,    and  I   shouldn't  see  any. 
First,   I  have  no  malpractice  insurance,   and  secondly,    I  have  not 
kept  up  especially.      These  are  people  who  are  old  friends  or  old 
patients   and  they  phone  and  I  try  to  put  them  off  and  they  want 
to  see  me.      So  I  do  see  them.      I'll  see  two  or  three  Thursday, 
but  I  think  I'd  like  to  be  in  a  position  where  I   could  say,   "No,   I 
can't."     Then  I  won't  be  bothered. 

Teiser:        I  guess  one  way  is   to  close  your  office. 

Shumate:     Even  though  my  office  is  small,   I'd  probably  move  into  a  tinier 
office  or  move  in  with  some  other  doctor,   providing  I   could  get 
a  room.      But  I'd  like  to  keep  a  room  downtown  and  I'm  justified, 
I  believe,  with  the  IRS  because  of  using  the  office  for  my  business. 
But  I   certainly  don't  want  to  move  my  office  into   this  house 
because  it's  best   to  get  out  of  the  house. 
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Teiser:        I  woke  up  in  the  middle  of  last  night  wondering  how  many   rooms 
there  are  in  this  house.     Has  anybody   ever  counted  them? 

Shumate:     Well,   it's  hard  to  say.      Do  you  count   the  kitchen  as   a  room? 
Teiser:        I  guess  so. 
Harroun:     Yes. 

Shumate:      There's   four  downstairs  and   [counting]   seven  upstairs.      I'd  say 
ten  or  eleven,   not  including  bathrooms.      But  it   looks  possibly 
larger  because  all  of   the   rooms,   except  maybe  one,   are  fairly 
large  rooms,   I'd  say  good-sized  rooms. 

Teiser:        The  so-called  basement  isn't  quite  underground. 

Shumate:      That's   right.     You  have  to  go  outside  of  the  house   to  get  into  it. 
We  use  it  maybe  for  storage  a  little  bit,  but  it's  not   the 
greatest  by  any  means.      Then  the  upstairs  attic  is  not  a  finished 
attic  and  it's  not  usable. 

Teiser:        That  brings   us  to  where  we  began  with  this   interview.      And  we've 
enjoyed  it. 

Harroun:      Thank  you  very  much. 


Transcribers:      Lee  Steinback,  Michelle  Stafford 
Final  Typist:      Keiko   Sugimoto 
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